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Diarp of the Geek. 


Tue political week has been nominally given up to 
the Parliament Bill, in reality to a series of dissolving 
views of Unionist disorganisation. This spectacle is the 
result of a new development of party tactics. The 
Unionist leaders probably see themselves doomed to a 
futile resistance to the Veto Bill, followed by the in- 
evitable creation of peers. The Duke of Bedford, indeed, 
affects to welcome this change, apparently under the im- 
pression that whatever happens to the rest of the peerage, 
Dukes will continue to enjoy their present exquisite 
rarity. But if Unionists have been driven to this pass, it 
is clearly an object that they should present the country 
with a plausible alternative to the Veto Bill. Un- 
fortunately the attempt to make a mere camp of refuge 
for a beaten army look like an enduring palace has 
yielded nothing but disaster. A new reform scheme is 
promised, but “ owing to difficulties of drafting’’ cannot 
even be produced for a fortnight. It is apparently to 
be a modification of the Curzon scheme, which is in 
itself a variant of the Lansdowne scheme. 

* * * 

In other words, the first three categories of 
the Curzon plan—the representative, the nominative, 
and the ez-oficio peers—are to remain, but an 
attempt at direct election is to be made in the 
case of the fourth category, which may be chosen 
wholly, or partly, by large constituencies, voting on 
a plan of proportional representation. This is the 
statement of the well-informed London correspondent of 
the “ Birmingham Post,” and his forecast is confirmed else- 
where. Thus the three hostile principles of nomination, 
selection, and election are left to fight and slay each 
other. From the Tories’ point of view the plan has a 
double disadvantage. It eliminates the backwoodsmen— 








who are popular in their own neighborhoods—while it 
fails to re-dress the House of Lords in the simple popular 
guise of an Elective House. 

. * * 

Tuts conclusion, if conclusion it is, seems to have 
been arrived at after a scene of much confusion. On 
Tuesday about a hundred Tory members, deserting the 
debate on the Veto Bill, met in secret, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Alfred Cripps, to get more light on the 
Reform Bill. Sir Alexander Acland-Hood, the chief 
Tory Whip, who attended, seems rather to have darkened 
counsel than to have illuminated it. However, he ap- 
pears to have told the meeting that the Party Leaders 
would never consent to shut out the hereditary prin- 
ciple from the Lords, but might let in an elective 
element. Otherwise he was silent, and the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
charges the framers of the official report with intentional 
misrepresentation. The truth seems to be that the ad- 


vanced wing have, for the moment, been beaten, but 
that they retain their view and their opposition. 
* * * 


THESE excursions and alarums necessarily drained 
away some interest from the debate on the Parliament 
Bill. At one period only one Conservative re- 
mained in the House, and he was the gentleman who 
was addressing it. Mr. Lansbury then moved a 
count on a point of order, on the pertinent ground 
that, if the Parliament Bill was _ revolutionary, 
the resisting party ought to show a little more 
concern with it. In the main, there have been 
two points of weakly sustained attack. The first has 
been the endeavor, on the part of the “ Times,’’ to 
secure a disclosure of the Conference, with the object 
of showing that the Liberal Four were willing to take 
less power than the present Parliament Bill gives them, 
and that, as the Tories might now be willing to con- 
cede more, a compromise might be arrived at. 


* * * 


THE second point was to place the Government in a 
dilemma by asking what they meant to do with the pre- 
amble of the Bill. If the Bill passed, would they revive 
all, or any, of the powers that the Bill took away? If 
not, they reduced the House of Lords to a sham, and 
there would be no point in reforming it. If they said 
yes, the country would ask why the new powers were 
held in abeyance. The Ministerial attitude to the pre- 
amble has not been altogether consistent. Mr. 
Haldane, for instance, spoke of the Bill as a necessary 
stepping-stone to the establishment of a Second Chamber, 
to which Liberals attach much value, while Mr. Runci- 
man declared that the Government would never accept 
a scheme which wiped out the prerogative of the Crown 
to appoint peers. We take it that Mr. Runciman 
means that no such scheme could be accepted till after 
the passage of the Veto Bill, a very proper reservation. 

* a * 

As if to crown the follies of the week, Mr. Balfour 
closed the Conservative case with a statement which 
comprehensively embodied the whole Liberal argument 
for the Bill. In one of the most reactionary and anti- 
democratic speeches ever made in the Commons, he 
defended the hereditary principle against both its Radical 
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and Tory assailants, amid the ominous silence of the very 
“quiet benches ’’ behind him. Only, said Mr. Balfour 
naively, “let it be our servant; let it no longer be our 
master.’’ It must still be used—but “ not to the extent it 
is used now.’’ He proceeded to argue that all its recent 
actions—the “ reference’’ of the Budget, the destruction 
of the Education and Licensing Bills—were quite right ; 
indeed, no properly constituted Second Chamber could 
have done otherwise. “ Why, then, change it?” asked 
Mr. Balfour and his critics in a breath. Because it was 
“not strong enough to carry out its functions at the 
present time,’’ answered Mr. Balfour, proceeding to 
argue that those “functions’’ were the incessant and 
unsparing revision of all the progressive acts and ten- 
dencies of representative government. 

* * * 

Finpinc this method of proving his adversary’s 
case to have depressed the ‘‘ quiet benches”’ of his 
supporters, Mr. Balfour revived them with a dose 
of histrionics, declaring that the Government were 
carrying their Bill through Parliament by “ coercion,” 
as they had imposed it on the country by “ fraud.”’ 
The House should have smiled at this obvious trick, but 
it proceeded to shout Mr. Balfour down. The Speaker 
was appealed to, and replied, with sly wit, that ‘‘ fraud ”’ 
was a word which might not be applied to an individual, 
but could be used without objection of a party. Reply- 
ing, Mr. Asquith turned to complete confusion Mr. 
Balfour’s abandonment of the central position of his 
party—that the Opposition genuinely desire a “ fair,”’ 
instead of a mere anti-Liberal, House of Lords. The 
speech should be read for its great cogency of statement 
and appeal. 


* * * 

Finatty, the Prime Minister declared that the 
Government’s “first and paramount duty’”’ was to 
pass the Bill, but that it adhered to the principle of a 
reformed House of Lords, on the following conditions: 
(1) thatthe Commons were paramount, (2) thatthe powers 
of the House of Lords were restricted to consideration, 
revision, and a limited delay, (3) that it should be 
small, (4) that it should not rest on heredity, (5) that 
it should not be governed by partisanship. The 
divisions, first on the closure, then on the Chamberlain 
amendment—which declared for a reformed House of 
Lords and against the Parliament Bill, as setting up 
Single-Chamber government—and finally on the second 
reading, showed the full Liberal majority to be intact. 
The figures on the second reading were :— 


For ... oo oes 368 

Against ove wwe 243 

Majority... oat 125 
* * * 


Sucu Liberal discontent as there is in Canada with 
the Reciprocity Treaty has found expression in an 
elaborate attack in Parliament from M. Sifton, an ex- 
Minister, once a prominent politician, but latterly some- 
what obscure. His case was, in part, that there is no 
mandate—an argument which could have applied equally 
to the British preference, and would seem to negative 
the possibility of any negotiation by one Government 
with another. He admitted that agriculture would not 
lose by the Treaty, but he suggested, for no reason that 
appears in the long “ Times’’ summary of his speech, 
that it would involve the loss of the British market for 
perishable goods. He touched on the annexation scare, 
and, of course, dwelt on the railway opposition which 
probably is the real root of the only sane discontent 


which exists. His one sound criticism was that Con- 





tinental Free Trade admits the American Trust, and, in 
particular, the Meat Trust, a corporation domiciled 
abroad which the Canadian Government could not con- 
trol. 

* * * 


THE interpellation in the French Chamber last 
Friday, in which a young deputy, M. Malvy, was the 
spokesman of the Radical-Socialist group, has induced 
M. Briand to resign. He obtained, it is true, a majority 
of sixteen, but, as his statement published on Tuesday 
recognised, he had lost the confidence of a necessary part 
of his normal following. The issue was merely the alleged 
connivance of the Government in the surreptitious re- 
opening of two schools conducted by monastic orders, 
but it served to raise the whole question of M. Briand’s 
policy of “ appeasement’’ and tolerance towards the 
Church. To find a successor was not an easy task. It 
was necessary to turn to some politician of the Combes 
school, and a titular chief was found at length in 
M. Monis, a respectable, but not very conspicuous, 
Senator. He at once secured the collaboration of 
M. Berteaux, the real leader of the anti-clericalist 
revolt, and one assumes, from the friendly attitude of 
M. Jaurés, that there has also been some negotiation 
with the Unified Socialists, whose support is essential 
to any Ministry which means to govern by means of 
the Left. 


* * * 


THE strongest man in the new Ministry is un- 


doubtedly M. Delcassé. He overthrew M. Clemenceau, 


and though he voted with M. Briand’s bare majority, 
he was acclaimed as the man of to-morrow in the lobbies 
after that incident, and was thought in some quarters 
to have claims to the Premiership. He goes to the 
Ministry of Marine, and this is no mere fiction, for he 
has of late devoted much attention to the Navy. But 
alike in Paris and abroad it is assumed, and not un- 
naturally, that he will guide the foreign policy of the 
Cabinet. The situation resembles that in which Pal- 
merston, driven from the Foreign Office, ultimately con- 
trolled foreign policy from the Treasury. It was, pre- 
sumably, this delicate position which made it so difficult 
for M. Monis to find a successor to M. Pichon. The 
post was offered in vain to M. Ribot, M. Poincaré, and 
M. de Selves, and was at length accepted by M. Cruppi, 
a comparatively young man with a pleasant personality 
who is thought to have done well under M. Clemenceau 
in negotiating treaties of commerce. The “ Figaro” 
greets the return of M. Delcassé to power as a danger to 
peace—a view which has found somewhat offensive ex- 
pression in Vienna and Berlin. 
* * * 


Tue International Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
has given a decision in the Savarkar case in favor of 
the British claim, which maintained that Savarkar’s 
recapture was in conformity with the undertaking of 
the French authorities to prevent Savarkar’s escape, 
and that all parties acted in good faith. The Freuch 
case was that the gendarme had exceeded his instructions 
and had acted under misapprehension, that the Indian 
police had violated French territory by assisting 
in the arrest, and that the arrest should, in any case, 
have led to the regular process of extradition after 
communications between the Governments. By Article 
V. of our Extradition Treaty with France (August 14th, 
1876), such a process would not have led to Savarkar’s 
extradition, for the Article lays down that :— 

“No accused or convicted person shall be surren- 
dered, if the offence in respect of which his surrender 
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is demanded shall be deemed by the party upon which 
it is made to be a political offence, or to be an act 
connected with such an offence.” 


* * * 

WE are, of course, very glad that our Government 
submitted the case to arbitration, and we are loth to 
weaken the authority of an international tribunal. But 
there are some points in the decision which puzzle us. 
Thus, though cries of “ Au voleur’’ were raised by the 
Indian police, and though the gendarme stated that he 
arrested Savarkar as one of the crew who had committed 
an offence, the Court decided there had been “ no re- 
course to fraud or force.’’ Though the arrest was made 
with the help of the Indian police after Savarkar had 
run 500 metres on French soil, the Court decided there 
was “nothing in the nature of a violation of French 
sovereignty.’’ Though the Court appeared to admit that 
‘‘an irregularity was committed bythe arrest of Savarkar 
and by his being handed over to the British police,’’ it 
decided that “there is no rule of international law 
imposing any obligation on the Power which has in 
its custody a prisoner to restore him because of the 
mistake committed by the foreign agent who delivered 
him up to that Power.”’ 

* * * 

THEsE decisions appear to us doubtful, and 
the third is certainly dangerous. It greatly weakens 
the right of asylum in the case of refugees, who 
are escaped prisoners, and opens the way to ruses 
by which, under the rule apparently sanctioned 
by the Hague Tribunal, possession is to be nine- 
tenths of the law, and plans may be laid for en- 
trapping political offenders. The decision, however, is 
not a judicial one, and it seems to point very clearly 
to the need of adopting the American proposal of a 
tribunal of judges. The Savarkar case clearly required 
expert handling by lawyers. The next Savarkar case, 
if it ever occurs, should certainly receive it. 

~ * * 

Tue Forest of Dean election has added sensibly to 
the strength with which the Government emerged from 
the General Election. The Forest is a peculiar con- 
stituency, divided between the great mining table-land 
and the surrounding agricultural district. It was pas- 
sionately devoted to its late member, who personally 
directed and maintained one of the best electoral 
organisations in the country. Nevertheless, Mr. Webb, 
fighting it at short notice, has raised the Liberal majority 
from 2,724 to 3,068. Mr. Webb was a highly competent 
and sympathetic candidate, but this election, like that 
in the Horncastle Division, shows clearly that 
Liberalism, as it now stands, is an advancing cause, and 
Toryism a declining one. 

* * * 

Mr. CuurcHIL. has, as we expected, destroyed the 
fable of the Memorandum issued by the Conciliation 
Committee that the police had instructions to ter- 
rorise and maltreat the women taking part in the 
Suffrage demonstrations last November. On _ the 
contrary, they were explicitly told to behave with 
restraint and good temper, and to use no more 
force than was necessary. Mr. Churchill denies 
the further suggestion that some of the alleged offences 
were committed by plain clothes detectives. Only one 
such officer took part in an arrest; only a dozen were 
employed at all, and they to arrest pick-pockets. 
Mr. Churchill suggests that bad characters were largely 
(he might have said inevitably) attracted by the demon- 
stration, and that some women suffered at their hands. 





Nothing is more likely; nothing, we fear, is less likely ; touched to the finer issues of life. 





than that the proofs, mountain-high as they now are, of 
the folly of such methods of campaign will ever touch 
those responsible for them. 

* * - 


Lorp Lanspowne has allowed it to be announced 
(through the ‘‘ Times ’’) that a rich American has offered 
£100,000 for his picture by Rembrandt, called “ The 
Mill,’ but that the nation may have it for £95,000. 
Lord Lansdowne prefers to give this ingenious an- 
nouncement a patriotically noble turn by saying that he 
will subscribe £5,000 to the purchase, but this is 
what it comes to. The comment of the “ Telegraph” 
is that we must henceforth write noblesse oblige as 
noblesse n’oblige plus. For our part we do not believe 
that any picture in the world is worth £100,000, or any- 
thing like it. If Lord Lansdowne can sell it for that 
sum, let it go. Why the nation should subscribe to 
make up a purse of £95,000 for Lord Lansdowne passes 
our understanding. 

7 . * 


Lorp WoLvERHAMPTON, more familiarly known as 
Sir Henry Fowler, died on Saturday last at the age of 
eighty-one. He was a Liberal-Conservative, represent- 
ing at once the right wing of Nonconformity, sliding 
into a partial acceptance of the Establishment, and the 
Imperialist and individualist strains in Liberalism. It 
was a tribute to his gifts as a Parliamentarian and ad- 
ministrator, and also to his flexibility of character, that 
a Centre politician of his type could hold office in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Governments and in the more 
or less Radical Administrations that succeeded them. 
Lord Wolverhampton was always being quoted as an 
opponent of Home Rule, or as a critic of this or that act 
of Liberal policy, but he remained a Front Bench man 
tothe end. He had one great Parliamentary hour, that 
in which, as Secretary for India, he held back Lanca- 
shire’s assault on the Indian import duties on manufac- 
tured cotton. Style was not exactly his forte as a 
speaker, but he had a powerful manner, and one felt as 
one listened to him that he was a representative man. 
His nearest point of severance from Liberalism was the 
period when he seemed to have discarded Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s leadership for that of Lord Rose- 
bery. But events and his own shrewdness brought him 
gradually back; and, though never a great or a re- 
sourceful counsellor, he had a real hold on that large 
mass of semi-determinate opinion which now and again 


votes Liberal. 
+ - * 


WE much regret to record the death of Dr. Spence 
Watson, who for so many years acted, not merely as 
the most important unofficial Liberal in the country, but 
as, in a singular degree, the interpreter of the Liberal 
mind and conscience. Dr. Watson wasspecially associated 
with the promulgation of the Newcastle programme, the 
first. definite embodiment in a Liberal document of the 
policy of constructive social reform that has since gone so 
far. But this was only one of his many services to the 
spirits of liberty and progress. He was devoted to both, 
and his own character and personal life were so finely 
tempered, so intuitively sympathetic to good causes, and 
so repelled by bad ones, that his share in the expression 
of Liberal doctrine was of the nature of inspiration 
rather than of mechanical or opportunist service. 
Peace, freedom, and justice were not phrases to him; 
they were continual guides and monitors. It will be 
impossible to replace him ; for the cause of party, useful 
as it is, rarely engages a temperament so consistently 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE CONFUSION OF THE OPPOSITION. 


Tas journal, which has consistently urged the Liberal 
Party, in its controversy with the House of Lords, to 
stand on the firm ground of the restriction of powers, 
and to avoid the slippery ways of reconstruction, can 
watch with some detachment the flounderings of the 
Tory Party in the morass that its own friends have 
escaped. We will do that party the justice of saying 
that, in the struggle to liberate its own feet, it has treated 
the House of Lords with scant ceremony. A House 
which, half a century ago, refused to open its doors to 
one life peer, has, in a single week, been commanded 
by its friends to surrender the hereditary principle, to 
qualify it heavily with nomination and election, to 
change itself from a representative assembly into an 
Electoral College, to be dissolved into the elements, and 
to trust for a successor to the united genius of the two 
parties. All these demands have been made upon it 
without consulting it, and in breathless succession. 
Why? What has it done wrong? Has it not drawn 
water and hewn wood for Toryism since the time when 
our fathers were children? And is it now charged 
with rejecting a Radical Budget? .That was the 
official policy of the Tory Party. Has it destroyed 
an Education Bill, a Land Bill, a Plural Voting 
Bill? Its action on all these measures was pre- 
pared, and even commanded, by Mr. Balfour—in the 
case of the Education Bill, with one of the plainest acts 
of direction ever passed from a political leader to his 
following. The wirepullers ordered ; the backwoodsmen 
obeyed. And yet it is the backwoodsmen who are to 
go, while the wirepullers remain. This is the common 
feature of the Lansdowne. scheme, the Curzon scheme, 
the revised version of the latter plan which was com- 
mended to the Conservative meeting of Tuesday, and 
the revolutionary elective scheme, superseding all the 
rest, of the “ Glasgow Herald’’ and the “ Birmingham 
Post.’’ All that was most plausible and popular in the 
old House of Lords is to disappear at the bidding of 
the element that is directly responsible for its errors, 
which, from the point of view of the Conservative 
partisan, were, at the worst, deeds of mistaken 
service. ‘‘ Strike, but hear me!’’ the threatened peer 
may well say as his appealing eye catches the sheen 
of Lord Lansdowne’s descending axe. 

For the moment we may well pause to ask with 
what face a party united on its policy can be asked to 
abandon it in favor of another policy, which merely sets 
its promoters at sixes and sevens. ‘‘ The (Conservative) 


” 


meeting of yesterday,’’ writes the “ Times,’’ “ was evi- 
dently a very inconclusive affair, from which men went 
away knowing as little as when they met about the 
policy of their leaders; while the ieaders, if they hoped 
for light upon the opinion of their followers, were in 
an equally hopeless plight.’’ We do not know what 
other result could be expected of a gathering which 
was urged from one Conservative quarter to do nothing 
to the House of Lords, from another to do everything, 
and from a third to mix two incompatible schemes of 








“reform ’’ with something else equally irreconcilable 
with both. The country can understand the House of 
Lords as it is. It can understand its conversion into 
an elective Second Chamber. But it will never under- 
stand a House composed of the three principles of in- 
direct election, nomination, and direct election. That, 
it appears, is the patchwork banner under which the 
Tory chieftains have, for a few fleeting hours, decided 
to fight a wavering battle. But what is all this to the 
Government? What is it to the people? What is it 
even to Tories of average intelligence like Mr. F. E. 
Smith, who told his party that unless they offered the 
Liberals a Second Chamber which gave them as good a 
chance of passing their Bills as it gave the Tories, they 
need not trouble to offer anything at all? Mr. Lyttelton 
was unwary enough to compare the Unionist policy in 
regard to a Second Chamber with the Colonial Consti- 
tutions, and especially with the Constitution of South 
Africa. He could not have made a more unfortunate 


choice. Not only, as Colonel Seely showed, is 
there no plausible likeness between the South 
African Constitution and the Curzon-Lansdowne 


schemes, but every salient point in that Constitu- 
tion and in all the great Colonial instruments is 
a point of unlikeness. In South Africa, and in 
other Colonial communities, the Second Chamber is small 
and weak.* It can thus be easily overborne by the 
First Chamber through the method of the Joint Sitting. 
Colonel Seely pointed out that a majority of thirteen in 
the First Chamber appointed under the South African 
Constitution, answering to a majority of sixty-eight in 
the House of Commons, would be sufficient to pass a 
disputed Bill within the limits of one year. 

Compare this with the ground plan of the Unionist 
Constitution-makers. They do not propose to constitute 
either a small or a weak House of Lords. They aim, on 
Mr. Balfour’s repeated and unqualified confession, at a 
strong and a numerous one. They do not secure the 
predominance of the representative House by a Joint 
Sitting. Both the Lansdowne and the Curzon 
schemes start with a deliberate packing process 
under which a House, that alternatively elects one 
Liberal representative peer for Scotland and none at 
all, would lead off with a permanent Tory majority 
of at least 85. It then starts a second process, yield- 
ing a certain further addition to that majority. It 
admits a third process (that of nomination by the 
Prime Minister of the day), which may slightly reduce 
that majority. It adds a fourth, which, under the 
method of indirect election, equally favored by Lord 
Curzon and Lord Lansdowne, would certainly raise it, 
and could in no circumstances abolish it. To this 
body it would assign new powers of reference to the 
electorate and of interference with finance; while, by 
the conditions of its existence, it would escape inter- 
ference from the Crown and from the people. As it 
would be, in part, a nominated body, it could not be 
dissolved, though it could force the Commons into Dis- 
solution. And its prevailing opinion could not be 
changed, as now, by a Royal creation of peers. It 
would thus escape, at a bound, the one permanent and 





*See a very suggestive treatment of this question in Mr. 
Temperley’s “‘ Senates and Upper Chambers.” 
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dreaded check on the usurpations of the existing House 
of Lords, and the limitations which the children of our 
race have usually placed on their own Second Chambers. 
In the Colonial Constitutions, for example, the Joint 
Session exists as an alternative to the Referendum. The 
Tory papers inform us that both resources simultane- 
ously are claimed for the House of Lords. 

We feel that we owe an apology fo our readers 
for going even thus far into an analysis of the confused 
and shifting fancies of the Tory “ tacticians.’’ What 
interest do they possess for us, save so far as they reveal, 
not a genuine historic or political feeling for reform, but 
a set of scurrying devices to escape the engine that waits 
to shear off the head and front of the whole abuse? 
When these gentlemen have settled with their friends 
precisely how many coronets they mean to tumble in the 
dust in order to save their own necks, let them come to 
us and explain what tittle of the Liberal and democratic 
Do 
they imagine that the Government are going to loose their 


erievance their schemes are calculated to remove. 


grip on the anti-representative forces in this land until 
they have put them under the representative power? 
They speak of the Conference, and of its near approach 
to a settlement. Did Lord Lansdowne ever hear the 
tale of the Sibylline books? And what of the Conference? 
We have to do, not with it, but with the election and 
the undisputed, the crystal-clear, mandate that event has 
yielded. But how does the Conference help them! The 
Conference has locked up its records, if it ever kept them, 
and its members are silent, not merely, as the “ Times ’’ 
improperly suggests, at the request of the Liberal Four, 
Even if they 
were disclosed, they would, on the showing of the 
“Times,’’ reveal the fact that the Tory leaders refused 
to submit the greater Bills even to a Joint Session. 
Nor do the Lansdowne schemes suggest that they will 


but at the invitation of the Conservatives. 


now yield better terms under pressure than those which 
they refused in a state of freedom. 

There is, indeed, only one question which the Govern- 
ment need feel themselves bound to answer. Mr. Clyde 
asked on Wednesday whether, when they came to deal 
with the reform of the Lords, they would or would not 
restore the powers which the Parliament Bill takes away. 
No reply is due to such an inquiry so long as the Oppo- 
sition merely busies itself with attempts to run up a 
new chain of stronger fortifications against the Commons. 
Nor do we imagine that this attempt to “get back ”’ 
on the people and their representatives will ever be 
abandoned in reality, however freely it may be dis- 
avowed in form, until this worst of battle issues has 
cost the Tory Party at least four beatings in succession. 
They cannot realise that a broad new domain has been 
opened up, in which aristocratic or privileged rule must 
sink to the merest insignificance. When they do realise it, 
they may see that our ideals rest on the representative 
form of democracy, rather than on any adaptation of 
the plébiscite, and that in no case do we contemplate a 
powerful, and therefore a disturbing and revolutionary, 
Second Chamber. The absolute Veto once gone will 
never be given back; the Veto Bill will always be the 


sheet-anchor of our constitutional policy. We shall 








Colonial model, and leaves Conservatism supplied with 
ample reserves of delay and revision in the cautious 
temper of our people. 





FROM BRIAND TO—WHAT? 


THE first comment which the fall of M. Briand has 
suggested to most spectators is that yet another “ strong 
man ’”’ has succumbed to the leve ling instincts of the 
French Chamber. The emergence of the type was the 
outcome in part of the decisive struggle with the 
Church, and even more of the labor difficulties which 
followed it. M. Clemenceau maintained himself longer 
in power than his successor, and when one compares 
their records one is compelled to do homage to the 
shrewder psychological instinct of the older man. He 
was incomparably more arbitrary than M. Briand. He 
dominated in the Chamber by sheer audacity and for- 
midable wit, as he ruled outside it by prosecutions 
and the use of the soldiery. France asks for a “ strong 
man’’ in moments of internal danger and crisis, and 
the peculiarity of M. Clemenceau’s tenure of power was 
that it made a succession of crises. There were strikes 
and May-Day demonstrations, there were revolts of 
functionaries and a revolt of wine-growers, there was 
even a farcical reactionary plot. M. Clemenceau lived 
by combat, and he was never at a loss for a gage of 
battle. His whole personality was a provocation, and 
while the turmoil lasted he kept his place in front of 
the agitated ranks. M. Briand failed to support pre- 
tensions which were felt to be no less ambitious, because 
his watchword was no longer war, but peace. 
gramme was one of work and reconstruction. 

was conciliation and appeasement. 


His pro- 
His motto 
Yet with these tran- 
quil professions went a readiness to use the harder 
methods of government on which his predecessor had 
relied. The middle-classes suppressed their irritation 
while the crisis of the railway strike continued. But 
his rash declaration of a readiness to resort to extra- 
legal expedients was neither forgotten nor forgiven. The 
first rupture came with the resignations at that troubled 
moment from his Cabinet of the Ministers who still cared 
to stand well with labor. 

One may doubt, however, whether it was the mo- 
mentary assumption of the airs of a dictator during this 
crisis which, in any real sense, prepared his fall. His 
offence was the daring individualism of his policy. He 
seemed to rely from the first on his own talents. His 
Cabinet included no man of the first political rank save 
himself. It was Briand’s Ministry, and nothing more. 
He stood outside the party groups which, ever since 
the Dreyfus case, have tended to acquire something 
approaching discipline and cohesion. He invented, to 
replace a party mandate, an odd variant of the plebis- 
citary method, which stirred uncomfortable memories 
in the French mind. He affected to treat the General 
Election as a species of referendum, and, when it was 
over, his prefects collected the addresses and answers 
to questions of successful candidates and subjected them 


to a statistical analysis. The result was very far from 


| squaring with the programme or opinions of any par- 
adhere to it, for it brings our institutions nearer to the 


ticular party; but, by an odd coincidence, it formed a 
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tolerably exact catalogue of the personal opinions of M. 
Briand himself. 
tions, if not exactly as the man of destiny, at least 
He raised himself on this 
pedestal of statistics above every one of the warring 
groups in the Chamber. He surrounded himself with 
somewhat neutral personalities of his own way of think- 
ing, and he welded the whole together with the powerful 
intellectual cement of his own virile and constructive 


He seemed to emerge from the elec- 


as the typical Frenchman. 


mind. The parties muttered and grumbled and met. 
Resolutions were passed by the groups which seemed to 
The railway strike de- 
layed the crisis, and it has come at length, for no very 


promise his speedy downfall. 


definite reason, by one of those ambushes in which a 
distrustful majority commonly takes its vengeance upon 
a chief who has failed rather in the gifts of leadership 
The root of M. Briand’s 
unpopularity was, without question, his refusal to pursue 
an active anti-clerical policy. 


than by some definite error. 


He may have read in the 
mass-mind of France a desire for appeasement and con- 
ciliation which really was there. But the gesture in 
which he sought to stay the impetus of the pursuit in a 
long and victorious struggle has failed to secure obedi- 
ence. The van has pressed onwards around him and over 
him. Gambetta’s watchword has taken the place of 
thought in the mind of theaverage French Radical. Hecan 
see no enemy but clericalism, and, even with the achieve- 
ment of separation and disendowment, he is reluctant 
to end the conflict with the Church. To the English 
Liberal mind it seems an intolerant and unstatesmanlike 
obsession. A nation, when at last it has accomplished 
the final separation of Church and State, has everything 
to lose by prolonging the struggle until it becomes rather 
a social vendetta than an intelligible conflict over prin- 
ciples. 

The danger before any Radical Ministry which 
comes into power by an appeal to the combative instincts 
of anti-clericalism, is that it may be tempted to rely 
on this sterile programme alone to hold its majority 
together. It was obvious, so soon as M. Combes and M. 
Sarrien turned from the war against clericalism to such 
problems as the compulsory day of rest, old age pensions, 
and the income tax, that much of the following which 
the Radical groups had collected through the past gene- 
ration was anti-clerical rather than progressive. It 
meant business against the Church, but it was not in 
earnest with its social legislation. The campaigns of the 
“Matin ’’ against the day of rest and the income tax 
organised a revolt which rarely dared to be articulate in 
the Chamber. The Senate ventured to delay and modify 
the Bills which the Chamber had passed, and the 
Chamber was suspected by good judges of a secret com- 
plaisance under the chastenings and checks of the Upper 
House. The new Ministry marks a return to aggressive 
anti-clericalism of M. Combes’s school. But its composi- 
tion gives promise of wider sympathies. M. Monis, who 
heads it, is a somewhat neutral chief, a lawyer, a man of 
affairs, a personality rather in the lobbies than in the 
country. M. Berteaux, who led the anti-clerical revolt, 
answers for its orthodoxy in that matter of Republican 
tradition. But M. Caillaux, the leading champion 
of the income tax, returns to his old place at the 





head of French finance. The trend to the right, 
which was so marked under M. Briand, has been 
effectively checked. 

But the paradox of the whole position lies 
in M. Delcassé’s return to power. He comes back 
in some sense the symbol of French self-confidence, 
which failed for a moment when Herr von Biilow 
demanded his dismissal, and became articulate 
in the recent campaign against M. Pichon. The appear- 
ance of provocation against the Triple Alliance is saved 
by the fiction which sends a brilliant diplomatist to 
manage the Navy. But it is understood that the 
foreign policy of the new Government will be the 
policy of its Minister of Marine. For Europe and for 
France the return to power of M. Delcassé is an event 
of greater moment than the fall of M. Briand. He was 
the architect of the policy of isolation which sought to 
build up around the Central Powers a network of coun- 
teracting alliances and understandings. The balance of 
power is no longer poised where he left it. The resur- 
rection of Turkey is the first great new fact. The new 
cordiality of Russia and Germany is the second. The 
perception in this country of the risks of any military 
convention with a Continental Power and the universal 
malaise under the burden of armaments which M. Del- 
cassé’s policy did so muchtoaugmentformthethird. One 
need not assume that M. Delcassé alone has learnt 
nothing. He cannot after the fall of Abdul Hamid and 
the rapprochement of Kaiser and Tsar begin again to 
weave the web of his combinations where it was cut by 
the brusque shears of Herr von Biilow. But for a more 
intelligent policy in the Near East we may be prepared 
for an attempt to restore the reality of the Triple En- 
tente, and perhaps for an answering mancuvre from 
Berlin which may once more expose its inherent weak- 
ness. The time seemed to have come for an appeasement 
in Europe as well as in France, and ‘appeasement was 
certainly not the motto of M. Delcassé. 





THE LABOR PARTY AND BUREAUCRACY. 


A GENERAL survey of modern industry and politics in 
their relations to one another has led many persons to 
the conviction that, in every advanced nation, private 
business enterprise is in process of being superseded by 
State or municipal action, and that the triumph of 
complete collectivism, at any rate in all the main in- 
dustrial and commercial processes, is inevitable. To 
some this has served as an inspiring vision of a society 
in which peace, order, and prosperity shall be secured 
for all; to others it means the stifling of individuality 
under the inefficient despotism of a bureaucracy, which 
will paralyse the springs of progress and cause civilisation 
to decay and perish. The actual advance of collectivism 
is unquestionable, and the modes of its advance bear the 
signs of inevitability. For it has been far less the result 
of conscious general design, the inclination of some poli- 
tical or economic principle, than the accretion of par- 
ticular conveniences and opportunities. In a word, it 
has been a manifest drift of tendencies. Almost all our 
steps in municipal or State societies have been under- 
taken for definite business reasons, or for public revenue, 
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or to protect the public against the extortion of some 
private company, or for purposes of public order or con- 
venience, or because the magnitude or risk of the par- 
ticular adventure precluded private enterprise from 
undertaking it. This opportunist development has, no 
doubt, everywhere evoked some measure of conscious 
effort, converting the drift of tendency into a policy. 
But even as a policy it has been promoted mainly by 
parties in the State which assuredly had no sympathy 
with any general plan of Socialism. Now, if this oppor- 
tunist or semi-conscious drift could be converted into a 
fully organised, continuous policy, it might well appear 
that we might move rapidly towards a complete collec- 
tivist State. 

But, though it is easy enough to make the collec- 
tivist “idea’’ appeal to the “ proletariat’’ of any 
country (as is shown by the willingness of trade union 
congresses to endorse the widest schemes of Socialism), it 
is not so easy to arouse enthusiasm, or even acquiescence, 
for the conditions of public employment under the exist- 


ing State. Here is the rift in the Socialist lute, which . 


Mr. J. H. Harley discloses in a singularly able and well- 
informed volume, entitled ‘“‘ The New Social Democracy ”’ 
(P. S. King & Son). It is pleasant enough for revolu- 
tionary reformers to contemplate a complete State 
Socialism, where direct or representative democracy is a 
reality, so that the people, as citizens and electors, will 
be able freely and effectively to determine the conditions 
under which they will work in the public services which 
they control and operate. But when a Socialist Party 
to-day urges the organised workers to push collectivist 
designs for nationalising or municipalising various in- 
dustries, they cannot pretend that the workers will enjoy 
any such security or influence. The actual system which 
they will enter is not a democratic but a bureaucratic one, 
and even in a country which, like France or England, 
provides the forms of popular control over administra- 
tion, the reality of such control is conspicuously absent. 
Such popular control is not easily or 
attainable, if at all. Meanwhile, the pushful 
Socialist parties ask the workers to join in promoting 
a collectivism which is going to break the solidarity of 
the labor movement, and to fasten an increasing number 
of workers in an economic trap, from which they cannot 
escape. France, the country where the logic of history 
works itself out most clearly, presented a powerful illus- 
tration of this working-class dilemma in last year’s 
railway strike. Public employees cannot obtain redress 
of grievances from their actual employers, the depart- 
mental officials who represent the State; and they are 
not permitted to use the only effective instrument of 
protest which remains, the right to strike. It seems 
inevitable that such State Socialism should make a 
cleavage in the working-class movement. Society, whose 
servant the State is, requires the latter to ensure the 
regular reliable conduct of those public services upon 
which the very lives of its members may depend. The 
State cannot, therefore, permit the stoppage of the 
postal or the railway, or any other fundamental 
economic process which it administers. It must at all 
costs deny the exercise of a right to paralyse its services. 
What then becomes of the trade unionism which requires 


quickly 





the strike as its dernier ressort? Though some form of 
trade unionism may survive in the public services, it 
seems evident that such organisations must tend to 
diverge ever more widely from outside unionism, and 
that their influence must be weaker, and be conducted 
through different channels. In a word, as bureaucratic 
collectivism advances, the unity and solidarity of 
working-class organisation are impaired, and a larger 
number of bodies of workers are put into a condition in 
which they cannot use the most powerful class weapons 
for the redress of grievances or the improvement of con- 
ditions of employment. 

As these considerations filter down into the mind 
of the workers, they call a halt in the policy of collec- 
tivism. 

“The whole situation suggests that the economic 
evolution is not going to develop on the lines laid down 
by State Socialists, and that it is not in the interests 
of working men that it should. If the result of collec- 
tivist control is to bring forward proposals for depriving 
the men in State industries of some of the most impor- 
tant civil rights; if it is treason for the State railway- 
men to propose a strike, or for the State match-box girls 
to be advised by the Women’s Industrial Council, then 
the workers in these industries will begin seriously to 
ask whether these Socialist proposals really confirm 
them in any valuable measure of economic freedom.”’ 
Mr. Harley holds that the refusal of strong Labor 

Parties in Australia, France, and other countries to 
press schemes of nationalisation is mainly attributable 
to a repudiation of the idea of bureaucracy, accom- 
panied by a recognition of their inability to overcome or 
temper it by adequate working-class control. Largely 
for this reason he regards the existence of a Labor Party 
in the politics of this or any other country as a passing 
As fast as 
working men come to realise the meaning of bureaucracy, 


expediency, not as a permanent feature. 


they will refuse to lend their support as a body to secure 
its growth under the specious name of Nationalisation 
of Industry, and will cling more persistently than ever 
to their rights and practices of free association in 
trade unions, co-operative societies, and other modes of 
labor organisation. 

This profoundly interesting and acute interpreta- 
tion will no doubt be challenged by certain of our 
It will be contended, in 
particular, that Mr. Harley too confidently repudiates 


Socialists and Labor leaders. 


the possibility of a genuine and rapid permeation of 
officialism by the democratic spirit. The experiments, 
to which he refers, for giving real representation to 
the workers on Boards regulating the conditions of 
public employment, might meet and overcome the 
dangers and suspicions of official tyranny. We agree 
that if it is found in practical experience that, neither 
by such means nor by the fuller realisation of popular 
representative control through Parliamentary institu- 
tions, can groups of public employees be secured against 
bureaucratic oppression, State Socialism is likely to act 
the diminishing part he accords it in the play of labor 
movements. But Mr. Harley appears to us to take 
inadequate account of the fact that, independently of 
the labor and Socialist movements, collectivism is 
making, and will continue to make, considerable and 


continual advances, absorbing a larger and larger pro- 
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portion of workers in the public services. Whatever 
happens to the party system, and without much regard 
to the degree of political power wielded by the people, 
the State and the municipality will take on new 
economic functions, and will enlarge those already taken 
on. This “unconscious’’ process must continue to 
bring larger bodies of workers into public employment, 
under conditions to which the methods of outside labor 
organisations will be inapplicable. 
only one course open to the labor movement—viz., to 
recognise the fact of this radical divergence between the 
situations of employees in public and in private busi- 


There appears to us 


nesses, and to devise for the former methods of 
pressure and negotiation different from those prevailing 


in the latter. 





COUNTING UP THE GAINS. 


Some day a great writer will rise who will portray the 
whole of our society in a single and intelligible picture. 
A mere catalogue of all its details does not supply the 
need of the imagination. We can form a more or less 
vivid conception of our forty millions of people 
scattered over so many millions of acres, scattered over 
lonely fields or crowded into the streets and blocks 
of cities. But what is much more difficult to imagine 
is the complexity of the employments which occupy 
them. Of these our minds can form no clear vision. 
Hence it is that so many people have a vague notion 
that there is not enough work to go round, and busy 
themselves with speculating how the mass of our fellow- 
citizens ever find it. The Census of Production, of 
which a further instalment has just appeared, helps us to 
realise and to visualise this vast variety. The mere 
bare recital of the figures relating to each occupation 
does something to people the void. Up to the present, 
we have been limited to mere general calculations, based 
on the income-tax returns and the Census of Wages 
taken by Sir Robert Giffen in 1886. 


clearer and more detailed indications. 


Now we have far 
Take, for in- 
stance, the printing and bookbinding trade, which in- 
cludes book production, the printing of newspapers and 
periodicals, “job’’ and “general’’ printing, music, 
lithographic, photographic, and copper and steel plate 
printing, bookbinding, machine ruling, stereotyping, 
ticket writing, paper bags, Christmas cards, picture post- 
cards, maps and plans, and much else besides. In 
this work 93,000 men, 36,000 women, 23,000 boys, and 
19,000 girls were employed in 1907—the year to which 
Of these 16,000 were “ salaried 
persons’’ and 156,000 wage-earners. The trade used 
materials costing eight millions; added to them by its 
labor and skill a further value of fifteen millions; and 
after paying certain sums to other firms for work given 
out, sold the product for £24,500,000, an average output 
of £89 per head. 

The enormous complexity of our industrial system 
is forced upon the mind afresh with every new instal- 
ment of the Census. Even those directly engaged in 
the process see but a tiny corner. And the whole 
Census, when finished, will illustrate only a fraction 
of the national activity. It will deal only with the 


the Census refers. 





output of goods. Even this will be incomplete, for there 
are no means of measuring the production of food for 
home consumption on farms and allotments and in 
laborers’ gardens; nor the production of clothes and 
the cooking of meals by women working in their homes, 
It will tell us nothing of the endless labor expended 
in the professions, in the carrying trades with their 
ships, railways, canals, and roads, in the system of 
communications which gives unity to the whole scheme, 
in the operations of the merchant and importer, in 
retail trade, in banking, insurance, stockbroking, or 
high finance. 

Another impression conveyed is that of the huge 
apparatus which modern life seems to require over and 
above its vital necessities or even its remarkable ameni- 
ties. Such is the nature of most of the production 
described in this particular volume. How much is life 
enriched, and civilisation advanced, by steel and copper 
plates, wood blocks, process blocks, relief stamping, 
metal stamps, marks and stencils, tickets and show 
cards, albums, calendars and almanacs, card-board boxes, 
whether ‘‘ plain ’’ or “‘ fancy,” ‘‘ rigid” or “‘ folding,” 
many kinds of talking machines and records? Suppose 
the whole of this multifarious production abolished at 
a stroke; should we be much the worse off? The re- 
flection intrudes itself still more forcibly when one comes 
to reckon up the enormous output of ‘‘ requisites’ for 
cricket, tennis, fishing, golf, gymnastics, etc. (£767,000), 
billiard and bagatelle tables and accessories (£337,000), 
ivory, bone, and horn articles (£635,000), cases for 
jewellery and cutlery (£123,000), ‘‘ fancy articles of wood, 
metal, paper, wax, clay, plaster ’’ (£77,000), cushions, 
cosies, and pin-cushions (£10,000), and, most astonishing 
of all, picture frames making our walls hideousat a cost of 
no less than £633,000 in a single year! The total of 
plate and jewellery production amounts to £8,563,000, 
and employs 40,000 people. What appreciable amount 
of gain in pleasure, artistic or otherwise, is to be set 
against this output of productive energy ? 

There is this to be said for our industrial system, 
that, though not directed immediately to any social end, 
but only to the end of private profit-making, it does 
somehow succeed in carrying out a very complicated 
operation. It inflicts much suffering. It fails to pro- 
vide security of employment, or real liberty, or leisure 
for self-development, or a 
livelihood. 


reasonably _ sufficient 
But it meets innumerable needs, and 
it fits people, in the great majority of cases, into 
places where their work can be utilised. The pro- 
cesses by which it does this awaken our curiosity while 
they defy our analysis. Why are 4,585 men and 
17,128 women, no more and no less, engaged in making 
cardboard boxes? How did they get there? Old- 
fashioned doctrine would tell us that the people of the 
United Kingdom require exactly two millions’ worth of 
cardboard boxes, that it requires 21,713 persons to 
make them, that, at some past time, wages rose in pro- 
portion to those in other trades, until the necessary 
21,713 were attracted into the cardboard box business, 
and then fell, or, will fall, if any more persons should be 
enamored of making cardboard boxes. But there is 
certainly much else to be taken into account—custom, 
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accident, immobility, the suitability of the trade for 
exploiting women’s labor, and a hundred such contri- 
butory causes. In this and many another inquiry the 
Census does not satisfy our curiosity. 
total product. But who gets it? 


It gives us the 
In the trades referred 
to in this volume the product averages about £90 per 
head of the persons employed—rather lower than one 
would expect in view of the modern development of 
machinery. Is there a surplus over and above the 
minimum necessary to keep the system working? If so, 
is there a hard struggle for it, and to whom does it 
fall? | 

Many employers have waxed indignant over the 


’ 


“unwarrantable interference ’’’ of the Census. Many, 
again, have denounced the Radical inquisitors for their 
impertinent questions, backed by a £10 fine. 


this 


Inquiries 


such as probably provoke “ anti-Socialist ”’ 


sentiments far more effectively than great and resound- | Me : 
: | staunch supporters of principles which their degenerate 


ing reforms. But the risk is worth taking. The in- 
formation here gathered together is needed in the in- 
terests of the State. 
the individual employer’s business is not, and cannot 
Other countries, such as the 
The 


Census will soon be completed, and it will be repeated 


be, purely his own affair. 
United States, have recognised this long ago. 


periodically, though the exact interval is left for future 
It will throw a flood of light on the 
distribution of the national energy, and on the extent 


deternination. 


of parasitic, or comparatively wasteful, trades. It 
will help towards a proper reorganisation of the labor 
market. If we know the amount of employment in a 
trade under certain conditions in past time, we shall be 
able the more easily to forecast its future requirements. 

Incidentally, the Census has a bearing on Tariff 
Reform. The stock-in-trade of the Protectionist orator 
is the importation of foreign goods. He preaches it with 
a wealth of illustration, supplied to him out of the 
Returns of Foreign Trade. He can draw a vivid and 
precise picture of thousands of foreign motor-cars, or 
of tons of foreign joinery, arriving at our ports and 
“throwing our workmen out of work.’’ Electors im- 
pregnated with such doctrine arrive at a state of mind 
in which they really think that their own country is 
producing nothing at all worth speaking of. The weak- 
ness of the Free Trader has been that hitherto he has 
only been able to give the figures of our exports and 
not those of our total home production. This defect 
will henceforth be remedied, and people will realise more 
and more how vast in mass and how great in variety the 
The whole foreign trade, import and 


Even in 


production is. 
export alike, will look small by comparison. 
cases where the import is admittedly large, the question 
will wear a different complexion from what it did before. 
Take, for example, jewellery, at one time the subject of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s laments. This happens to be a trade 
in which home production can now be compared exactly 
with import. The home production in 1907 was 
£3,292,000, while the import, even including insurance 
and freight, was only £405,000 or less than one-eighth. 
With scores of such facts in his armory, the advocate of 
Free Trade will be able to deal new and staggering 
blows at the dying fallacies of Protection. 








Our society is so complex that | * talk to them. 


Life and Petters. 





AN IMPERIALIST IN ARCADY. 


Tue February number of the ‘‘ National Review ’’ «on- 
tained an illuminating article by an Imperialist lady, in 
which she describes her experiences as a political speaker 
in a Fenland constituency during the recent election. 
The article casts a vivid light on what we may call the 
Primrose League view of the country poor. The writer 
hurries down from town to Fenland, literally on the 
eve of the poll, deserting a symphony concert, and up- 
setting ‘‘the W.’s dinner party’’ by her departure. 
As the train steams out of King’s Cross, she opens a 
despatch box, and begins to compose her speeches. She 
‘selects her ammunition from an arsenal of pamphlets 
with which she is provided,’’ but sighs to think that 
“‘ her fate is usually an audience on whom the measured 
eloquence of statesmen is wasted, and who are not in the 
least impressed by extracts from Cobden, Bright, and 
Gladstone, proving that those eminent Liberals were 


that is it—the 
It is really useless 
Beneath those impassive masks one 
feels their minds are quite made up. They will not 
listen to the voice of the charmer, charm she never so 
wisely. Not even copious extracts from those eminent 
Militarists and Tariff Reformers, Richard Cobden and 
John Bright, can shake their bigoted adhesion to the 
prejudices which are ruining the country. These brain- 
less, and, it is to be feared, too often befuddled people, 
rashly entrusted with the weapon of a vote, will listen to 
all the lady has to say, and then go away and vote 
against Tariff Reform. So the village Baptist hears 
the Rector quote St. Basil and St. Ambrose, and next 
Sunday takes his dour and customary drive to chapel. 

We like the lady politician’s account of her arrival 
at her inn, ‘“‘ The Blue Boar.’’ Of this hostelry she 
very truly observes that it is ‘‘ genuine Dickens.’’ In 
one Fenland town, by the way, there is a perfectly de- 
lightful inn. A monastic quiet still broods over the 
whole town. The place has preserved an atmosphere 
of almost incredible remoteness. So out of the 
world is it, that, on Sunday afternoons, the young men 
do not ride off on bicycles, but, dressed in their Sunday 
best, hang over the strange old stone bridge. This is 
no mere passage over water, but some religious station 
of the monks. On it still stands a sacred Figure, in way- 
worn, woe-struck, weather-beaten majesty. The ‘‘ Na- 
tional Review ’’ writer speaks of the ‘‘ lovely old Queen 
Anne candlesticks ’’ at the ‘‘ Blue Boar.’’ So we longed 
to carry off, from the inn we speak of, an old glass beer 
jug, engraved two hundred years ago with the dove 
carrying in her bill a spray of hops pluckt off. This, we 
had fondly imagined, was a fancy of our own. ‘‘ The 
‘Blue Boar’ is the headquarters of our side,’’ our 
speaker writes, ‘‘ but a little further down,’’ she adds 
unkindly, ‘‘ there is a Temperance Hotel, much patro- 
nised by the others.” We hasten to assure her that 
some of the most impenitent of those ‘‘ others’’ know 
and love the ‘“‘ Blue Boar.’’ What scenes of the past 
do such old inns evoke, with Toby-jug-like figures 
gossiping on eighteenth-century bowling-greens in long- 
gone summer evenings! 

But such themes must not allure us from our village 
politicians. Our lady speaker wisely decides to have 
some cold chicken in the coffee-room before beginning 
her evening’s work. At 6.30 the motor arrives, and, 
in getting in, she discovers she has a companion ‘‘ who 
had been in the constituency for some days.’’ Let us 
transcribe some of the remarks of this worthy, verbatim 
et literatim. 

‘‘ These agricultural laborers are something crool. 
No brains, no eddication—but there! We spend millions 
a year on eddication, but what do we turn out? They 
can read and write, but they can’t think.’”’ (From this 
point on, these last words occur like a refrain through 
the rest of the article.) ‘‘ London is a crool disap- 


successors are disowning.’’ Yes, 
stolidity of the agricultural poor. 
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pointment. I can’t understand it at all. Never could 
understand a working man being a Liberal. . . As 
for Socialism, its ridiklous. Flying in the face of 
nature.’ This fiery apostle appears to have broken 
away from his hereditary political creed. ‘‘ I’ve been 
a shoemaker myself, and my father and brothers—all 
Radicals. Shoemakers and tailors are usually Radicals, 
and mostly Atheists.’” Could the Primrose League 
contempt for shoemakers and tailors and the base 
mechanic rabble-babble of places like Birmingham and 
Leicester and Northampton be more concisely expressed ? 

The account of the journey’s end is hardly encourag- 
ing. The motor-car is received with ‘‘ loud booing ”’ 
in the village. ‘‘ The schoolroom is nearly empty, save 
for a few young girls, and a few old ladies in the front 
seats.’’ These old ladies are, no doubt, the true rem- 
nant. ‘‘ The chair is a rugged-faced old farmer, eighty 
years old and stone-deaf.’’ ‘‘ The booing youths take 
their stand at the back of the room. Fresh contingents 
of men keep coming in at the door, where they stand 
three deep, pipe in mouth, hands in pocket, cap on head, 
staring at the lady speaker.’’ Alas! for the manners of 
Arcady. ‘‘ The local chairman of committee prefers 
a request. The Radicals have put a notice all over 
the village that, if Mr. Brown gets in, bread and butter 
will be heavily taxed. Will I deal with this? It is 
a request with which every speaker on our side is 
familiar!’’ Yes, indeed. In Arcady it is the one 
subject we want to hear about. For the woes of Irish 
landlords we have no tears to spend. 

The whole article is so lifelike and so instructive 
that the reader will pardon a few more quotations. 
They hardly need one word of comment. The writer 
next gives the candid expression of her feeling about 
the rustic audience she has come from London to address: 

‘*T wonder whether other speakeys have the same feeling 
of utter incompetence that comes over me when I stand up 
and face such an audience as this. The blank, bucolic faces, 
the wreaths of smoke rising up from heavy lips, the expression- 
less eyes all turned upon me, the thick boots ready to shuffle 
on the floor. What is one to talk about? Can they 
understand these questions of high politics, these grave con- 
stitutional issues? They can read and write, but they cannot 


think.” 


No, but they can feel. Their fathers were reasoned 
with in the Greek portico of the hungry ’forties (to 
borrow a phrase of George Meredith’s), and they them- 
selves know what it is to be cold and wet and hungry. At 
the best of times it is still hard work to get enough to eat 
for themselves and their children. No sophistry will 
make them take a single step towards making it harder. 
Meanwhile, they will listen—they rather like listening 
to a good speaker on any side or subject. After half-an- 
hour our lady “ sits down amid very kindly applause.”’ 

They are the despair of the propertied and titled 
gentry who wish to tax their food, and who cannot do 
it without their consent. The chairman of her next 
meeting gave the lady his “‘ impressions of the neigh- 
borhood.’’ From internal evidence, we should say that 
he was a retired military man. He spoke once, and 
twice also we have heard the same. We have heard it 
from colonels and farmers and squires and parsons’ 
wives. He said :— 

‘““The only things they care about are their stomachs and 
their pockets. No use talking to them about the Empire, and 
as for Home Rule, they don’t know what it means. They’ve 
never seen a ship—most of ’em, and don’t care a brass farthing 


for the Navy, or anything that really matters. Ireland? No, 
they take no interest in it at all.” 


This witness is true. To the people, their pockets 
and their stomachs are the things that really matter. 
How can it be otherwise? To us also it seems that 
for the people to have decent houses to live in and food 
enough to eat are the things that really matter. When 
these are attained, by all means let them see ships, and 
learn something of the peopie of other countries, and 
their solidarity with them. 

But our lady speaker is not discouraged. If they 
are apathetic, it is because they are ignorant, and, for 
her part, she ‘‘ will talk Empire and Navy, God and 
our Country wherever she may go.’’ In this list of 
nouns, note the position accorded to the third. A fervent 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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lady Tariff Reformer lately remarked to a friend of the 
present writer: ‘‘ We’re not doing it for ourselves— 
it’s for the Almighty.’’ God and Tariff Reform! We 
are reminded of. some lines in Don Juan ’’ :— 
‘*God and the Empress! Oh! ye Powers 
Eternal, such names mingled.” 
We quote once more ie 


“ It’s a bit of romance, this election. Tom Brown was borp 
at X., of poor parents. In Australia he has made his pile, 
and he comes back—an Imperialist, of course—with one great 
ambition, to represent his native place at Westminster. A 
splendid candidate, everyone says—if he cannot get in, no one 
could.” 

No, under these conditions, no one can. The fact stated 
above, of course, appeals strongly to popular sentiment 
and local patriotism. ‘‘ Home again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London,’’ but you must not try to tax 
our food. 

Will this Fenland desert ever blossom as the rose of 
Tariff Reform, will it become a Primrose wood in spring, 
a Botticelli Primavera with its dancing nymphs? Our 
writer is doubtfully hopeful—she suggests Empire maps 
and flags. 

“ Twenty meetings, aye. or two hundred, will not send an 
Imperialist back to Westminster as member for X, if the men 
who are to elect him are brought up in schools where there 
is neither an Empire map nor a British flag. Forty 
meetings, or four hundred, will net really help to bring en- 
lightenment to an electorate, of which the majority are taught 
to read and write but not to think.” 


If this were done, they might, perhaps, be got to prefer 
maps and flags and stones to bread. ‘The article ends 
sadly :— 
“Tom Brown has not got the wish of his heart yet. and 
X. is represented at Westminster by a Radical wrecker.” 


THE FOOTLIGHT PULPIT. 


It was nearly twelve o'clock at night in a northern 
town some thirty years ago. The rain-swept streets 
were empty. Even the police had taken shelter or 
gone to bed. But down a back lane, a solitary figure 
darker than darkness, crept noiselessly beside the walls. 
At a high gate he paused and softly uttered a feminine 
name. The word was instantly answered by an excited 
sniffing inside, and, springing up, with a foot on the 
handle and his fingers on the coping over the door, the 
boy climbed to the top and dropped quietly into the 
yard below. Whispering the name once more, and 
stooping down to receive one long kiss of mute affec- 
tion, he stole across the open space to a back window 
in a middle-class house, carefully inserted a knife between 
the sashes, pushed back the bolt, raised the lower part 
of the window a little, forced a yielding shutter, and 
wriggled into a dark and silent room. Evidently he 
was familiar with the premises, for, having barred the 
shutter from the inside, he felt for a chair in the 
total darkness, undressed, and went to bed. In the 
morning a servant called him, and he knelt as usual at 
family prayers with his sisters and brothers after his 
father had read a chapter from the Old Testament. 
For six successive nights that midnight figure might 
have been descried, stealthily breaking into the sanc- 
tuary of his own home. Still the mastiff bitch never 
said a word, and every morning when he joined the 
others round the breakfast table he preserved a look 
of innocence. Inwardly, a radiant joy illuminated him. 
Who would have supposed that night by night he visited 
one of the gates of hell? Yet every night, in defiance 
of parents, religion, and the dictates of morality, he 
went to the theatre, and saw Irving as Hamlet. 

To a god-fearing, evangelical family in a northern 
town, hardly any form of sin could have appeared more 
atrocious. What, then, would his father have said if 
he could have lived to hear the theatre, which to him 
was one of the gates of hell (“ Rome ’’ being the other), 
advocated and actually employed as a substitute for the 
pulpits of the churches and chapels which he knew! 
Silently, and almost unnoticed, that has come about, 
and it is well that the generations pass; else each would 
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stand bewildered with horror in the midst of the next. 
Even that has come about, and now the most horri- 
fying and most malignantly misrepresented cause need 
never despair, so quick is the change that years and 
use will bring. Ibsen is already an old-fashioned 
preacher, and the pious shrieks that critics raised at his 
coming have died into examples of incredible ineptitude. 
The pulpits that he caused to be erected on the stage 
have long been occupied by younger preachers of great 
eloquence and convincing zeal. With modern instances 
and living illustrations, they have thundered against 
the unbelief and vices of the age. They have taken 
as their text the heartlessness of the law, the inequality 
of justice, the inhuman regularity of systems, the rising 
protest of the poor, the insincerities of political life, the 
waste of womanhood in an existence either of fashion or 
of perpetual toil, the overwhelming tragedy of legal 
crime, executed on a parent and visited on a child. 
Many other texts our familiar and distinguished 
preachers have chosen, and in their irresistible dramas 
they have caught the conscience of the country. They 
have searched men’s hearts with strange questionings 
and uneasy dubitations. They have held up a mirror 
that startled self-complacency till it shrank with a cry 
for mercy. They have said to the British citizen, 
“Thou art the man.”’ 

There is no secret about it. ‘The theatre is 
irresistible; organise the theatre!’’ cried Matthew 
Arnold, like a voice in the wilderness, a quarter of a 
century ago. And, by organise, he meant spiritualise, 
raise to a higher plane, bring it to bear upon human 
life, and upon conduct, which, as he was never tired of 
saying, is three-fourths of life. If the pulpit of dogma 
fails, he might have said, enter the pulpit of literature, 
and the pulpit of literature is the stage. For the last 
fifteen years that transference of power has been in 
progress, and the well-known names of men like Mr. 
Galsworthy, Mr. Granville Barker, or Mr. Masefield, 
who in old days might have ranked as bishops, curates, 
or naval chaplains, now stand inscribed among the 
drama’s finest hierarchy. And here comes Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, born just too late to swell the roll of Irish saints 
or, perhaps, restore the palm of martyrdom to his 
country, and, speaking as the most prolific dramatist 
of them all, with a name that, almost alone of the names 
in our more-or-less United Kingdom, is known through- 
out educated Europe, he openly calls his latest printed 
play “a religious tract! ”’ 

From the theatre as one of hell’s two gates, what 
a distance we have travelled! It is true that our 
derided Censor would not allow this religious tract to 
be produced, but that only strengthens the analogy to 
the preacher. In past days our Censor would not 
merely have silenced a preacher like Mr. Shaw; he 
would have burnt him. The vapid, the flippant, the 
easy-going, the suggestive, and the indecent have always 
been indulgently tolerated by censors in church and 
stage; but official authority has never spared the 
austere, the innovator, the disturber of convention, 
the man whom the zeal of the Lord consumes. Hear 
what Mr. Shaw says of his purpose as a playwright in 
that “Statement ’’ which the Censorship Commission 
rejected with so fine a touch of melodrama, and then 
judge what sort of a fire he would have lighted under 
the power of pulpit censors four hundred years ago. 
The rejected Statement is now included in one of the 
prefaces or prolonged sermons, running to about half 
the length of the book, that accompany the collection 
of three lately written plays, “ The Doctor’s Dilemma,” 
“Getting Married,’’ and “The Shewing up of Blanco 
Posnet ’’ (Constable) :— 


“TIT am not an ordinary playwright in general practice,” 
says Mr. Shaw, for in a Special Commission it is wise to assume 
the ignorance of its members; “I am a specialist in immoral 
and heretical plays. My reputation has been gained by my 
persistent struggle to force the public to reconsider its morals. 
In particular, I regard much current morality as to economic 
and sexual relations as disastrously wrong; and I regard 
certain doctrines of the Christian religion as understood in 
England to-day with abhorrence. I write plays with the 
deliberate object of converting the nation to my opinions in 
these matters. . Jf I were prevented from producing 





immoral and heretical plays, I should cease to write for the 
Basen, and propagate my views from the platform and through 
s.”’ 


There stands the free confession of the dramatic 
preacher, but to comprehend its full significance we must 
add his own definition of immorality :— 


___‘* Whatever is contrary to established manners and oustoms 
is immoral,” he says: ‘‘ An immoral act or doctrine is not 
necessarily a sinful one: on the contrary, every advance in 
thought or conduct is by definition immoral until it hae 
converted the majority. For this reason it is of the most 
enormous importance that immorality should be protected 
jealously against the attacks of those who have no standard 
except the standard of custom, and who regard any attack 
on custom—that is, on morals—as an attack on society, on 
religion, and on virtue.” 


In such passages, as throughout the body of Mr. Shaw’s 
vital production, whether on platform, stage, or in 
books, the qualities of the preacher are revealed—the 
preacher, who, by the power of the word, acts like leaven 
on the lump of the public dough, searching it out, 
penetrating its remotest corner, arousing, exciting, mak- 
ing its darkness heave and stir as with a magic ferment. 
Nothing can resist the seriousness of his investigation. 
No reverence for consecrated tradition, no respect for 
romantic illusions can keep it out. Of all writers, he 
has shown the greatest sincerity; and, like a fearless 
sleuth-hound, he has followed the track of reason, no 
matter to what uncomforted and unpeopled regions it 
might lead. In common with the greatest preachers, 
he has practised deliberate and remorseless austerity, 
strangling the temptations of romantic temperaments, 
and wiping off the fugitive and trivial records of the 
affections. Now and again the underlying emotionalism 
gleams out, but it is hastily covered up, with a certain 
shamefacedness. ‘‘ When you loved me, I gave you 
the whole sun and stars to play with, I gave you eternity 
in a single moment,’’ says a woman in “ Getting 
Married.’’ ‘‘ What’s this game that upsets our game? ’”’ 
says Blanco Posnet, when confronted with something he 
calls God. But all that sort of stuff is impatiently 
thrown aside, or it is concealed as a mere trance, a 
silly ecstasy, a sentimental moment of Bret Harte melo- 
drama. The preacher shall not soften the savagery of 
his indignation, nor perturb the lucidity of reason with 
the common passions of mankind. To himself also the 
Puritan owes the decent covering of restraint. 

For fear of perturbing reason’s lucidity, shall we 
then omit the passions that have served as the drama’s 
motives almost to satiety? Something is lost. Perhaps 
it is chiefly the sublime that is lost. It is seldom in 
this, our newest preacher, that we are given the sense 
of overwhelming greatness. It is seldom that we are 
allowed a vista into the region that Wordsworth called 
the soul’s immensity. Mr. Chesterton has adroitly said 
that Mr. Shaw ‘‘is an almost solitary exception to 
the general and essential maxim that little things please 
great minds.’’ And that is true, for, perhaps, it is the 
element of wonder that is wanting, or studiously sup- 
pressed, and wonder can reach to the sublime in little 
things as in vast. There is also an art—a dramatic 
art—which can attain the preacher’s object without a 
word of preaching ; by its passionate revelation so raising 
the temper, and so clearing the vision of the world, that 
it can never fall back again into the apathy and blind- 
ness of what is dull and accustomed. In the end, the 
effect of such art may be more widely diffused. But 
whatever the stern and serious self-discipline of Mr. 
Shaw and his few peers in France, Germany, or Russia 
may have lost them, it has roused us all from a steamy 
and languid period of art for art’s sake. It has ac- 
complished a sincere and unflinching exposure of evils 
which habit had accepted as inevitable, or sanctioned 
as morality. It has saved the stage from the hatred 
or contempt of thoughtful people, and to the drama 
itself it has restored at least the finely political influence 
that was shed even from comedy in Greece. “ A man as 
intimate with his own wife as a magistrate is with his 
clerk, or a Prime Minister with the leader of the Oppo- 
sition,’’ writes Mr. Shaw, “is a man in ten thousand.’’ 
What a sermon, what a political discourse, lies hidden 
under the wit of those few words! 
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THE NEW ROMANCE. 


Herne, meeting in Ferdinand Lassalle the advance guard 
of “ thrones, dominations, princedoms, powers,’’ newly 
arrayed against his spirit, thought Romance—the 
romance of which, as he said, he himself was “ the last 
fairy-king ’’—must perforce be overcome. His kingdom 
was doomed; its “thousand years’ reign’’ was over; 
thenceforward the world must do as best it might with 
the clutch of grim fact at its throat and a chill as of death 
within its heart. Fancy would become a play for chil- 
dren, not for grown men; and the artistic imagination 
would be disinherited of the truth it had allied with 
beauty, and in which its highest inspiration had been 
found. An intelligence that could pull the world and 
man to bits would arrange all things in a pattern of its 
own. 
The years that have gone by since Heine died have 
abundantly fulfilled his prophecy and justified his fears. 
They have been lean and evil years for the artist, barren 
years for all romance that could not stand against a 
blast of critical analysis which swept its field, and carried 
off, with the “ wood, hay, stubble’’ of fancy held for 
fact, the truth on which it fed. Our fairy-kings have 
been dethroned ; and art, so far as it is concerned with 
the story of humanity, has lived on reminiscences, echoes, 
reverberations of the past. Little enough inspiration 
has come to it from the present ; from the artist’s survey 
of the life of man, his whence and what and whither; 
from religion; from the greater wisdom some men have 
worshipped through long days of dryness, when no man 
of the new knowledge Heine feared could call his soul 
his own. 

Most thinking men in the era of the last enlighten- 
ment were content, or thought they were content, to 
work and creep in the dust which seemed their proper 
place. An ignominious content was, for the most part, 
thrust upon them. The only power that could then 
resist the mighty army of dead facts was not a power of 
reflective thought, nor of imagination ; it was the power 
they had lost in a confusion coming in with the new order 
—the power of faith in their own life, in their own ex- 
perience, in their vision of a deeper truth. The swoop of 
analysis, which had ranged the detail of their bodies and 
their brains as scientific facts, had driven life itself away, 
cast their experience in their teeth and darkened vision. 
Consciousness—that by which all facts are made—this 
consciousness, they were assured, was of no more impor- 
tance to the machine that as a mere by-product ground 
it out, than the whistle to the railway-engine or the fly- 
ing shadow to a cloud driven by the wind. What was 
there left for any man who was a man, except to be 
content? Why struggle vainly in the grip of a fate more 
blind and inexorable than that which held the gods of 
Greece ? 

So we grinned and bore our fate. And romance, as 
we had known it, died. Only sentiment remained ; and 
sentimentality—defying not only fate and fact but art 
and truth—a mawkish thing which in its elusive in- 
coherence keeps up still a meaningless resistance to the 
reason of the world. 

Man, however, neither died nor changed. His 
divine discontent, too, overcame his false and unnatural 
content. Therefore we of this generation are making a 
discovery that Heine would have hailed. We are dis- 
covering ourselves, and in ourselves the field of a romance 
that never dies but is ever being transformed. So we 
find romance once more, the “ true romance” that Kip- 
ling sings, the romance of the immortal child in man. 


“Who holds by Thee hath Heaven in fee 
To gild his dross thereby, 
And knowledge sure that he endure 
A child until he die—’’ 


This new-born romance belongs to the prophet and 
the seer of reality, to the artist for whom in all ages 
truth and beauty are inseparably one, and to the eternal 
spirit and temper of the child. Who would have thought 
that its first legitimate lords were to be philosophers and 
men of science? Who would have thought that a hair of 
the dog that bit us was to heal our wound? Yet we 
might well have thought it, for there is no cure for the 





hurt given by a knowledge gone thus far except a know- 
ledge going farther still. We may evade the hurt, for 
a time or a generation, and if evasion suits us; but never 
shall we cure it in any other way. And if there were 
no cure by a deeper knowledge, for the dreadful wound 
of the spirit and heart of man given in the past years 
of our government by “impersonal and aimless laws,”’ 
the throne of romance would be worse than empty since 
its last king died—it would be abandoned by a world 
stricken too sorely to care to see it filled. ‘“ Non, non, 
Monsieur Renan n’a pas le droit d’étre gai.’’ 

That is the point. We must have the right to our 
romance, the right to freedom, to a trust in the vision 
of the inner eye, to hope and faith and self-bestowing 
love, to a sacrifice of ourselves before a far-off ideal of 
ourselves. We must be able to hold up our heads in 
face of any challenge; and to return a challenge bolder 
still, because more secure and better warranted. We 
must meet the demands of the analytic reason with the 
justified, as well as just, claims of the whole of reason 
and of the life of man. So we shall bring in our new 
romance, with new liberty of soul and a kingdom of 
high and infinite adventure. 

In the wildest or the fairest dreams-of a fancy or 
an imagination playing over the unordered world there 
is no such field of adventure, no such summons to 
courage, to devotion, admiration, as opens up before a 
man who confidently knows that he is free, and able to 
receive into his own life power and more life from an 
inexhaustible source given him to use. There is nowhere 
any romance equal to the romance of reality; when we 
acknowledge life to be creative in itself and of itself, not 
captive to any end, still less decree, not mastered by the 
determinism of things, nor timed by their inflexible suc- 
cession. 

A life not calculable even by omniscience, yet con- 
trolled by each man who lives, and to be more and more 
controlled as he learns mastery and chooses to be free, 
a life of the god a man may be—this marvel is ours by 
right of the new knowledge of our day, now swiftly over- 
taking that other which smote us with the sword of our 
most stern enlightenment. The mechanical interpreta- 
tion of the glories and wonders of our promise and our 
potent life has no terrors left for those among us who 
have come to understand it, and put it in its right place. 
We know it for what it is, a useful tool. We throw it 
down when we have done with it; and turn to living and 
its serious affairs—to art, to beauty, faith, the problems 
of our what and whence and whither, the problems of a 
boundless love and boundless need in a world where every 
man is keeper of all other men, and no man lives by 
bread alone. 

We shall never return to the chaos of fact that we 
have left behind. We shall never again suffer as we 
did from our unordered knowledge, and from an un- 
distinguished ignorance corroding the very heart of 
things, giving place to superstitions matching with it- 
self, and holding fast, in the throes of its own weakness, 
our most vital truth. New orders there will be, 
assuredly ; but it is not too much to say that the perils of 
any new order are as nothing, will always be as nothing, 
to the perils of the utter want of order that had to be 
swept away when order came. We shall never return 
to the old romance, although its fairy-kings still have 
their place and our allegiance. We have a new romance, 
and are waiting for new kings. The throne is empty and 
inviting. But the artists are not ready. The spirit of 
the recent past still keeps its cold hand upon their 
hearts, and their blood moves slowly in their veins. Or 
they seek inspiration in the remoter past, and make pre- 
tence do for a faith that they have lost, take reproduc- 
tion for the living reality that should move them to 
create. 

_ It is all too new, this spirit now invading us; and 
its manifestation is as yet too remote, perhaps, from the 
life of dreamers, poets, painters, and the rest. But the 
other men, the men of science and philosophy, are 
aroused, and who shall say how short the time may be 
before this heavenly fire spreads? From Aristotle to 
Aquinas was long indeed ; from Aquinas to Dante, from 
Dante to the whole world, how short! Is it true—think 
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you—that religion is to be once more the herald of 
romance, to mediate between philosophy and art, and 
stir our kings to fill that empty throne? If it is, we 
shall not have long to wait, for things move quickly 
nowadays, and the modern Aquinas is already at work 
—in many places and under many names. 





THE BEE’S YEAR. 


THE bees are going down into the yellow cups of the 
crocuses. They clamber in by the red stigmas and 
come out from the purple-shaded depth smeared with 
pollen. You can see their shadow through the golden 
walls, like the shadow of people against a lighted 
window. In a few days, summer has started up from 
the cold ground, and summer has come out of the cold 
air. There is nothing so hot as a bee in full quest 
for floral loot, nothing so bright as a yellow crocus in 
the sun. Bare beds almost everywhere, dull lawns, 
trees without leaves, and then, in a favored spot, 
showers of brightest jewels upon the grass, pearls and 
amethyst and gold with bees hot about them. Only, 
when the crocuses are gone, there will be little else 
for awhile. And the bees that suck them will be dead 
almost as soon as they. 

With the opening of spring, the population begins 
to go down. The life of the bee in work being little 
more than two months, all those but the youngest that 
have seen the colony through the winter are finished 
by a few days’ work as water-carriers or gatherers of 
pollen in the cold and treacherous days with which the 
year opens. Lucky is the bee-master whose hives were 
producing healthy young bees up to the middle of a 
fine October, for, after the winter quiescence, they will 
still be capable of some weeks’ work. On a fine day in 
January the writer’s bees swarmed out lustily; boiled 
crawling from the entrance; ran over the hive in an 
ecstasy of resurrection, and filled the air with the zig- 
zag, aimless flight of joyous beings trying their wings. 
But, even in that flight, some fell down and finished 
their life in the first day of awakening. Every day 
since, when it has not been too cold to stir from the 
cluster, there have been dead bodies to carry forth or 
bees that flew out and lacked strength to return. The 
cluster has closed up on the empty files, losing its power 
of communal warmth faster than the nights have gained 
in temperature. The cloud that exercises at mid-day 
hecomes evidently smaller, and the perilous event, 
known as “ spring dwindling,’’ goes on with accelerated 
speed. 

Now, however, the quality of the life, if not its 
quantity, goes up. After three weeks’ incubation, 
the first batch of young bees hatches. It may be but 
a square inch of comb, numbering twenty-five cells, but 
the twenty-five young bees are worth full fifty of the 
old ones, even if so many should die the same day. 
The next day there are others, and the next and the 
next more still, in larger and larger batches. The 
young bees make better nurses than the old, and raise 
a still sturdier generation. Yet it is long before the 
spring dwindling is overtaken and the population of 
the hive begins to boom. Sometimes it happens that 
the bees have anticipated fortune by too much, and the 
hive is starved by over-population. Sometimes that 
catastrophe is due to the bee-master, who can, by 
opening the hive and bruising a few cells of honey, set 
the bees breeding before the sun does. It is not till 
the apple blossom comes in still, warm weather that the 
stores of a rapidly breeding hive will overtake the daily 
expenditure on food. And then the bees seem to 
strain every nerve to raise a population that shall 
bring the community to starvation. 

Furious as seems the business of the hive normally 
in early April, it does not amount to the honey- 
gathering force that the bee-master appreciates. If he 
wishes to profit by the apple harvest, he must con- 
siderably hasten matters, so as to get a June crowd 
of bees in April. By setting a little honey flowing from 
a bruised comb, he tricks the bees into a belief that the 





season of plenty has begun. As soon as the brood nest 
has spread to two combs, he moves them apart and 
puts an empty comb between, so that the bees hasten 
to fill up the middle and unite the nursery area. He 
must have the queen laying vigorously for about six 
weeks before the honey-flow occurs that he wishes to 
make use of. So if she is laying a thousand eggs a 
day, it will be seen that twenty, thirty, forty thousand 
bees will be available to store honey before the honey 
harvest is gone. Still not enough. The bee-master 
must join the population of two hives, either by putting 
two communities together under a common upper storey 
or by gathering frames of brood from other hives, and 
thus “doubling”’ the one that has to produce a sur- 
plus. Thus we may, in a season, take forty, eighty, or 
a hundred pounds of honey from a hive and still leave 
it the thirty that are necessary to carry it through the 
winter. 

It is not the bee’s way to store honey so far in 
excess of requirements. Just as, at the turn of the 
year, her first thought is to increase progeny, so a still 
greater prosperity runs to a still greater increase, add- 
ing to the hordes of workers the luxury of drones and 
young queens. Just when the bee-master expects his 
populous hives to gather far more honey than they can 
possibly consume, the bees come swarming out almost 
to the last one, abandon all their stores, and go off to 
begin life anew from the first gramme of wax. The 
issue of a swarm from a hive marked for honey-getting 
proclaims pro tanto the bee-man’s failure. He has his 
means of dealing with it either by prevention or remedy, 
but, perchance, he sells the swarm to a beginner in 
bee-craft, and there the tale of the hive begins at the 
very beginning. 

In old days, the work of a newly-hived swarm was 
a very laborious affair. It is always attacked with an 
amount of energy that is astonishing even by compari- 
son with the bee’s normal industry. We save the 
swarm almost a season’s work by giving it frames of wax 
sheet on which the cells have been planned with walls 
containing material enough for their completion to the 
full depth. If the sheets we give them are ten, and 
weigh a pound, they are equal to a present of forty 
pounds of honey. Ten days after swarming, a large 
swarm has a superficies of comb equal to nearly twenty 
square feet, and containing 50,000 cells fully drawn out, 
the greater number of them filled with young bees, the 
rest containing from a drop or two to a full complement 
of honey. We can now put over them another storey 
also full of comb foundation, barring out the queen by 
the insertion of a grille through which her subjects 
but not she can pass. After a little hesitation, we are 
able to report the glad news that the bees have ‘‘ gone 
up.”? While the queen is busy downstairs refilling the 
cells that hatch out there, the upper storey is being 
filled with solid honey. Soon we can lift it and place 
under it a third box of frames. Next, we can take a 
storey away, throw out the honey, and give back the 
empty combs to be refilled. Then, as summer wanes, 
we take away the supers one by one, not returning them 
when emptied, but keeping the fully drawn-out combs 
for the bees to fill another year, thus saving the bees still 
more of the labors they normally must pass through 
before laying up honey. 

Bee-keeping carried to such feverish lengths—asking 
a hive, and even a swarm, of the year to give us sixty 
pounds of honey in so poor a climate as ours—savors 
of sweating. It may be, though no expert has said so, 
that some of the diseases that devastate the apiaries 
have origin in the undue extension of hive populations, 
an extension that should mean attenuation and de- 
crease of individual vitality. The dread Isle of Wight 
disease does seem to be a kind of nervous debility that 
might well be reached by this means. Perhaps safety 
lies in the observance of a maximum dividend of, say, 
thirty pounds per hive. Perhaps wax-making is a 
healthy pursuit that the bees ought not to be denied. 
Certainly the contemplative man takes so much pleasure 
in the natural activity of his bee that he is little tempted 
to dabble in the hustling methods of the ultra-expert. 
In America, they even give the bees a shaking now 
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THE NEW ROMANCE. 


Herne, meeting in Ferdinand Lassalle the advance guard 
of “ thrones, dominations, princedoms, powers,’’ newly 
arrayed against his spirit, thought Romance—the 
romance of which, as he said, he himself was “ the last 
fairy-king ’’—must perforce be overcome. His kingdom 
was doomed; its “thousand years’ reign’’ was over; 
thenceforward the world must do as best it might with 
the clutch of grim fact at its throat and a chill as of death 
within its heart. Fancy would become a play for chil- 
dren, not for grown men; and the artistic imagination 
would be disinherited of the truth it had allied with 
beauty, and in which its highest inspiration had been 
found. An intelligence that could pull the world and 
man to bits would arrange all things in a pattern of its 
own. 

The years that have gone by since Heine died have 
abundantly fulfilled his prophecy and justified his fears. 
They have been lean and evil years for the artist, barren 
years for all romance that could not stand against a 
blast of critical analysis which swept its field, and carried 
off, with the “ wood, hay, stubble’’ of fancy held for 
fact, the truth on which it fed. Our fairy-kings have 
been dethroned ; and art, so far as it is concerned with 
the story of humanity, has lived on reminiscences, echoes, 
reverberations of the past. Little enough inspiration 
has come to it from the present ; from the artist’s survey 
of the life of man, his whence and what and whither ; 
from religion ; from the greater wisdom some men have 
worshipped through long days of dryness, when no man 
of the new knowledge Heine feared could call his soul 
his own. 

Most thinking men in the era of the last enlighten- 
ment were content, or thought they were content, to 
work and creep in the dust which seemed their proper 
place. An ignominious content was, for the most part, 
thrust upon them. The only power that could then 
resist the mighty army of dead facts was not a power of 
reflective thought, nor of imagination ; it was the power 
they had lost in a confusion coming in with the new order 
—the power of faith in their own life, in their own ex- 
perience, in their vision of a deeper truth. The swoop of 
analysis, which had ranged the detail of their bodies and 
their brains as scientific facts, had driven life itself away, 
cast their experience in their teeth and darkened vision. 
Consciousness—that by which all facts are made—this 
consciousness, they were assured, was of no more impor- 
tance to the machine that as a mere by-product ground 
it out, than the whistle to the railway-engine or the fly- 
ing shadow to a cloud driven by the wind. What was 
there left for any man who was a man, except to be 
content? Why struggle vainly in the grip of a fate more 
blind and inexorable than that which held the gods of 
Greece ? 

So we grinned and bore our fate. And romance, as 
we had known it, died. Only sentiment remained ; and 
sentimentality—defying not only fate and fact but art 
and truth—a mawkish thing which in its elusive in- 
coherence keeps up still a meaningless resistance to the 
reason of the world. 

Man, however, neither died nor changed. His 
divine discontent, too, overcame his false and unnatural 
content. Therefore we of this generation are making a 
discovery that Heine would have hailed. We are dis- 
covering ourselves, and in ourselves the field of a romance 
that never dies but is ever being transformed. So we 
find romance once more, the “ true romance” that Kip- 
ling sings, the romance of the immortal child in man. 


“Who holds by Thee hath Heaven in fee 
To gild his dross thereby, 
And knowledge sure that he endure 
A child until he die—” 


This new-born romance belongs to the prophet and 
the seer of reality, to the artist for whom in all ages 
truth and beauty are inseparably one, and to the eternal 
spirit and temper of the child. Who would have thought 
that its first legitimate lords were to be philosophers and 
men of science? Who would have thought that a hair of 
the dog that bit us was to heal our wound? Yet we 
might well have thought it, for there is no cure for the 





hurt given by a knowledge gone thus far except a know- 
ledge going farther still. We may evade the hurt, for 
a time or a generation, and if evasion suits us; but never 
shall we cure it in any other way. And if there were 
no cure by a deeper knowledge, for the dreadful wound 
of the spirit and heart of man given in the past years 
of our government by “impersonal and aimless laws,’’ 
the throne of romance would be worse than empty since 
its last king died—it would be abandoned by a world 
stricken too sorely to care to see it filled. ‘“ Non, non, 
Monsieur Renan n’a pas le droit d’étre gai.”’ 

That is the point. We must have the right to our 
romance, the right to freedom, to a trust in the vision 
of the inner eye, to hope and faith and self-bestowing 
love, to a sacrifice of ourselves before a far-off ideal of 
ourselves. We must be able to hold up our heads in 
face of any challenge; and to return a challenge bolder 
still, because more secure and better warranted. We 
must meet the demands of the analytic reason with the 
justified, as well as just, claims of the whole of reason 
and of the life of man. So we shall bring in our new 
romance, with new liberty of soul and a kingdom of 
high and infinite adventure. 

In the wildest or the fairest dreams of a fancy or 
an imagination playing over the unordered world there 
is no such field of adventure, no such summons to 
courage, to devotion, admiration, as opens up before a 
man who confidently knows that he is free, and able to 
receive into his own life power and more life from an 
inexhaustible source given him to use. There is nowhere 
any romance equal to the romance of reality; when we 
acknowledge life to be creative in itself and of itself, not 
captive to any end, still less decree, not mastered by the 
determinism of things, nor timed by their inflexible suc- 
cession. : 

A life not calculable even by omniscience, yet con- 
trolled by each man who lives, and to be more and more 
controlled as he learns mastery and chooses to be free, 
a life of the god a man may be—this marvel is ours by 
right of the new knowledge of our day, now swiftly over- 
taking that other which smote us with the sword of our 
most stern enlightenment. The mechanical interpreta- 
tion of the glories and wonders of our promise and our 
potent life has no terrors left for those among us who 
have come to understand it, and put it in its right place. 
We know it for what it is, a useful tool. We throw it 
down when we have done with it; and turn to living and 
its serious affairs—to art, to beauty, faith, the problems 
of our what and whence and whither, the problems of a 
boundless love and boundless need in a world where every 
man is keeper of all other men, and no man lives by 
bread alone. 

We shall never return to the chaos of fact that we 
have left behind. We shall never again suffer as we 
did from our unordered knowledge, and from an un- 
distinguished ignorance corroding the very heart of 
things, giving place to superstitions matching with it- 
self, and holding fast, in the throes of its own weakness, 
our most vital truth. New orders there will be, 
assuredly ; but it is not too much to say that the perils of 
any new order are as nothing, will always be as nothing, 
to the perils of the utter want of order that had to be 
swept away when order came. We shall never return 
to the old romance, although its fairy-kings still have 
their place and our allegiance. We have a new romance, 
and are waiting for new kings. The throne is empty and 
inviting. But the artists are not ready. The spirit of 
the recent past still keeps its cold hand upon their 
hearts, and their blood moves slowly in their veins. Or 
they seek inspiration in the remoter past, and make pre- 
tence do for a faith that they have lost, take reproduc- 
tion for the living reality that should move them to 
create. 

It is all too new, this spirit now invading us; and 
its manifestation is as yet too remote, perhaps, from the 
life of dreamers, poets, painters, and the rest. But the 
other men, the men of science and philosophy, are 
aroused, and who shall say how short the time may be 
before this heavenly fire spreads? From Aristotle to 
Aquinas was long indeed ; from Aquinas to Dante, from 
Dante to the whole world, how short! Is it true—think 
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you—that religion is to be once more the herald of 
romance, to mediate between philosophy and art, and 
stir our kings to fill that empty throne? If it is, we 
shall not have long to wait, for things move quickly 
nowadays, and the modern Aquinas is already at work 
—in many places and under many names. 





THE BEE’S YEAR. 


Tue bees are going down into the yellow cups of the 
crocuses. They clamber in by the red stigmas and 
come out from the purple-shaded depth smeared with 
pollen. You can see their shadow through the golden 
walls, like the shadow of people against a lighted 
window. In a few days, summer has started up from 
the cold ground, and summer has come out of the cold 
air. There is nothing so hot as a bee in full quest 
for floral loot, nothing so bright as a yellow crocus in 
the sun. Bare beds almost everywhere, dull lawns, 
trees without leaves, and then, in a favored spot, 
showers of brightest jewels upon the grass, pearls and 
amethyst and gold with bees hot about them. Only, 
when the crocuses are gone, there will be little else 
for awhile. And the bees that suck them will be dead 
almost as soon as they. 

With the opening of spring, the population begins 
to go down. The life of the bee in work being little 
more than two months, all those but the youngest that 
have seen the colony through the winter are finished 
by a few days’ work as water-carriers or gatherers of 
pollen in the cold and treacherous days with which the 
year opens. Lucky is the bee-master whose hives were 
producing healthy young bees up to the middle of a 
fine October, for, after the winter quiescence, they will 
still be capable of some weeks’ work. On a fine day in 
January the writer’s bees swarmed out lustily; boiled 
crawling from the entrance; ran over the hive in an 
ecstasy of resurrection, and filled the air with the zig- 
zag, aimless flight of joyous beings trying their wings. 
But, even in that flight, some fell down and finished 
their life in the first day of awakening. Every day 
since, when it has not been too cold to stir from the 
cluster, there have been dead bodies to carry forth or 
bees that flew out and lacked strength to return. The 
cluster has closed up on the empty files, losing its power 
of communal warmth faster than the nights have gained 
in temperature. The cloud that exercises at mid-day 
becomes evidently smaller, and the perilous event, 
known as “ spring dwindling,’’ goes on with accelerated 
speed. 

Now, however, the quality of the life, if not its 
quantity, goes up. After three weeks’ incubation, 
the first batch of young bees hatches. It may be but 
a square inch of comb, numbering twenty-five cells, but 
the twenty-five young bees are worth full fifty of the 
old ones, even if so many should die the same day. 
The next day there are others, and the next and the 
next more still, in larger and larger batches. The 
young bees make better nurses than the old, and raise 
a still sturdier generation. Yet it is long before the 
spring dwindling is overtaken and the population of 
the hive begins to boom. Sometimes it happens that 
the bees have anticipated fortune by too much, and the 
hive is starved by over-population. Sometimes that 
catastrophe is due to the bee-master, who can, by 
opening the hive and bruising a few cells of honey, set 
the bees breeding before the sun does. It is not till 
the apple blossom comes in still, warm weather that the 

‘stores of a rapidly breeding hive will overtake the daily 

expenditure on food. And then the bees seem to 
strain every nerve to raise a population that shall 
bring the community to starvation. 

Furious as seems the business of the hive normally 
in early April, it does not amount to the honey- 
gathering force that the bee-master appreciates. If he 
wishes to profit by the apple harvest, he must con- 
siderably hasten matters, so as to get a June crowd 
of bees in April. By setting a little honey flowing from 
a bruised comb, he tricks the bees into a belief that the 





season of plenty has begun. As soon as the brood nest 
has spread to two combs, he moves them apart and 
puts an empty comb between, so that the bees hasten 
to fill up the middle and unite the nursery area. He 
must have the queen laying vigorously for about six 
weeks before the honey-flow occurs that he wishes to 
make use of. So if she is laying a thousand eggs a 
day, it will be seen that twenty, thirty, forty thousand 
bees will be available to store honey before the honey 
harvest is gone. Still not enough. The bee-master 
must join the population of two hives, either by putting 
two communities together under a common upper storey 
or by gathering frames of brood from other hives, and 
thus “doubling”’ the one that has to produce a sur- 
plus. Thus we may, in a season, take forty, eighty, or 
a hundred pounds of honey from a hive and still leave 
it the thirty that are necessary to carry it through the 
winter. 

It is not the bee’s way to store honey so far in 
excess of requirements. Just as, at the turn of the 
year, her first thought is to increase progeny, so a still 
greater prosperity runs to a still greater increase, add- 
ing to the hordes of workers the luxury of drones and 
young queens. Just when the bee-master expects his 
populous hives to gather far more honey than they can 
possibly consume, the bees come swarming out almost 
to the last one, abandon all their stores, and go off to 
begin life anew from the first gramme of wax. The 
issue of a swarm from a hive marked for honey-getting 
proclaims pro tanto the bee-man’s failure. He has his 
means of dealing with it either by prevention or remedy, 
but, perchance, he sells the swarm to a beginner in 
bee-craft, and there the tale of the hive begins at the 
very beginning. 

In old days, the work of a newly-hived swarm was 
a very laborious affair. It is always attacked with an 
amount of energy that is astonishing even by compari- 
son with the bee’s normal industry. We save the 
swarm almost a season’s work by giving it frames of wax 
sheet on which the cells have been planned with walls 
containing material enough for their completion to the 
full depth. If the sheets we give them are ten, and 
weigh a pound, they are equal to a present of forty 
pounds of honey. Ten days after swarming, a large 
swarm has a superficies of comb equal to nearly twenty 
square feet, and containing 50,000 cells fully drawn out, 
the greater number of them filled with young bees, the 
rest containing from a drop or two to a full complement 
of honey. We can now put over them another storey 
also full of comb foundation, barring out the queen by 
the insertion of a grille through which her subjects 
but not she can pass. After a little hesitation, we are 
able to report the glad news that the bees have ‘‘ gone 
up.”’ While the queen is busy downstairs refilling the 
cells that hatch out there, the upper storey is being 
filled with solid honey. Soon we can lift it and place 
under it a third box of frames. Next, we can take a 
storey away, throw out the honey, and give back the 
empty combs to be refilled. Then, as summer wanes, 
we take away the supers one by one, not returning them 
when emptied, but keeping the fully drawn-out combs 
for the bees to fill another year, thus saving the bees still 
more of the labors they normally must pass through 
before laying up honey. 

Bee-keeping carried to such feverish lengths—asking 
a hive, and even a swarm, of the year to give us sixty 
pounds of honey in so poor a climate as ours—savors 
of sweating. It may be, though no expert has said so, 
that some of the diseases that devastate the apiaries 
have origin in the undue extension of hive populations, 
an extension that should mean attenuation and de- 
crease of individual vitality. The dread Isle of Wight 
disease does seem to be a kind of nervous debility that 
might well be reached by this means. Perhaps safety 
lies in the observance of a maximum dividend of, say, 
thirty pounds per hive. Perhaps wax-making is a 
healthy pursuit that the bees ought not to be denied. 
Certainly the contemplative man takes so much pleasure 
in the natural activity of his bee that he is little tempted 
to dabble in the hustling methods of the ultra-expert. 
In America, they even give the bees a shaking now 
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and then to wake them up and set them more vigorously 
to work. As for the writer, whose bees are now at 
the crocuses, he will be happy to see the crowd that 
goes into the hive with pollen baskets of orange, yellow, 
blue and black daily increase in its own way. He will 
be happy if, by giving them plenty of air and room, 
he can prevent them from swarming, and then, when 
the main honey-flow comes in June, there will be bees 
enough to find, beyond their own needs, honey for the 
master, honey for the dame, and a goodly number of 
combs to give away. 





Short Studies. 





RIDING IN MIST. 


Wer and hot, having her winter coat, the mare exactly 
matched the drenched fox-colored beech-leaf drifts. As 
was her wont on such misty days, she danced along with 
head held high, her neck a little arched, her ears pricked, 
pretending that things were not what they seemed, and 
now and then vigorously trying to leave me planted on 
the air. Stones which had rolled out of the lane banks 
were her especial goblins, for one had maltreated her 
nerves before she came into this ball-room world, and 
she had not forgotten. 

There was no wind that day. On the beech trees 
were still just enough of coppery leaves to look like 
fires lighted high-up to air the eeriness; but most of the 
twigs, pearled with water, were patterned very naked 
against universal grey. Berries were few, except the 
pink spindle one, so far the most beautiful, of which 
there were more than Earth generally vouchsafes. There 
was no sound in the deep lanes, none of that sweet, 
overhead sighing of yesterday at the same hour, but 
there was a quality of silence—a dumb mist murmura- 
tion. We passed a tree with a proud pigeon sitting 
on its top spire, quite too heavy for the twig delicacy 
below ; undisturbed by the mare’s hoofs or the creaking 
of saddle leather, he let us pass, absorbed in his world 
of tranquil turtle-doves. The mist had thickened to 
a white, infinitesimal rain-dust, and, in it, the trees 
began to look strange, as though they had lost one an- 
other. The world seemed inhabited only by quick, 
soundless wraiths as one trotted past. 

Close to a farm-house the mare stood still with that 
extreme suddenness peculiar to her at times, and four 
black pigs scuttled by, and at once became white air. 
By now we were both hot, and inclined to cling closely 
together, and take liberties with each other; I telling 
her about her nature, name, and appearance, together 
with comments on her manners; and she giving forth 
that stertorous, sweet snuffle which begins under the 
star on her forehead. On such days she did not sneeze, 
reserving those expressions of her joy for sunny days, 
and the crisp winds. At a forking of the ways we came 
suddenly on one grey and three brown ponies, who 
shied round and flung away in front of us, a vision of 
pretty heads and haunches tangled in the thin lane, 
till, conscious that they were beyond their beat, they 
faced the bank and, one by one, scrambled over to 
join the other ghosts out on the dim common. 

Dipping down now over the road, we passed hounds 
going home. Pied, dumb-footed shapes, padding along 
in that soft-eyed, remote world of theirs, with a tall 
riding splash of red in front, and a tall splash of riding 
red behind. Then through a gate we came on to the 
moor, amongst whitened furze. The mist thickened. 
A curlew was whistling on its invisible way, far up; and 
that wistful, wild calling seemed the very voice of the 
day. Keeping in view the glint of the road, we gal- 
loped ; rejoicing, both of us, to be free of the jog-jog of 
the lanes. And first the voice of the curlew died; 
then the glint of the road vanished ; and we were quite 
alone. Even the furze was gone; no shape of any- 
thing left, only the black, peaty ground, and the 
thickening mist. We might as well have been that 
lonely bird crossing up there in the blind white nothing- 
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ness, like a human spirit wandering on the undiscovered 
moor of its own future. 

The mare jumped a pile of stones, which appeared, 
as it were, after we had passed over; and it came into 
my mind that, if she happened to strike one of the 
old quarry pits, we should infallibly be killed. Some- 
how, there was pleasure in this thought, that we might, 
or might not, strike that old quarry pit. The blood 
in us being hot, we had pure joy in charging its white, 
impalpable solidity, which made way, and at once closed 
in behind us. There was great fun in this yard-by-yard 
discovery that we were not yet dead, this flying, shelter- 
less challenge to whatever might lie out there, five yards 
in front. We felt supremely above the wish to know 
that our necks were safe; we were happy, panting in 
the vapor, that beat against our faces from the sheer 
speed of our galloping. Suddenly the ground grew 
lumpy, and made uphill. The mare slackened pace; 
we stopped. Before us, behind, to right and left, 
white vapor. | No sky, no distance, barely the earth. 
No wind in our faces, no wind anywhere. At first 
we just got our breath, thought nothing, talked a little. 
Then came a chillness, a faint clutching over the heart. 
The mare snufiled ; we turned and made downhill. And 
still the mist thickened, and seemed to darken ever so 
little; we went slowly, suddenly doubtful of all that 
was in front. There came into our minds visions, so 
distant, in that darkening vapor, of a warm stall, and 
manger of oats; of tea, and a log fire. The mist seemed 
to have fingers now, long, dark-white, crawling fingers ; 
it seemed, too, to have in its sheer silence a sort of 
muttered menace, a shuddery lurkingness, as if from 
out of it that spirit of the unknown, which in hot blood 
we had just now so gleefully mocked, were creeping up 
at us, intent on its vengeance. .Since the ground no 
longer sloped, we could not go downhill; there were no 
means left of telling in what direction we were moving, 
and we stopped to listen. There was no sound, not 
one tiny noise of water, wind in trees, or man; not 
even of birds or the moor ponies. And the mist 
darkened. The mare reached her head down, and 
walked on, smelling at the heather; every time she 
sniffed, one’s heart quivered, hoping she had found the 
way. She threw up her head, snorted, and stood still ; 
and there passed just in front of us a pony and her foal, 
shapes of scampering dusk, whisked like blurred shadows 
across a grey sheet. Hoof-silent in the long heather— 
as ever were visiting ghosts—they were gone in a flash. 
The mare plunged forward, following. ‘But, in the feel 
of her gallop, and the feel of my heart, there was no 
more that ecstasy of facing the unknown, there was 
only the cold, hasty dread of loneliness. Far asunder 
as the poles were those two sensations, evoked by this 
same emotion. The mare swerved violently, and 
stopped. There, passing within three yards, from the 
same direction as before, the soundless shapes of the 
pony and her foal flew by again, more intangible, less 
dusky now against the darker screen. Were we, then, 
to be haunted by those bewildering uncanny ones, flitting 
past ever from the same direction? This time the mare 
did not follow, but stood still; knowing as well as I 
that direction was quite lost. Soon, with a whimper, 
she picked her way on again, smelling at the heather. 
And the mist darkened ! 

Then, out of the heart of that dusky whiteness, came 
a tiny sound; we stood, not breathing, turning our 
heads. I could see the mave’s eye fixed and straining 
at the vapor. The tiny sound grew till it became the 
muttering of wheels. The mare dashed forward. The 
muttering ceased instantly ; but she did not stop; turn- 
ing abruptly to the left, she slid, scrambled, and dropped 
into a trot. The mist seemed whiter below us; we 
were on the road. And involuntarily there came from 
me a noise, not quite a shout, not quite an oath. I 
saw the mare’s eye turn back, faintly derisive, as who 
should say: Alone I did it! Then slowly, comfortably, 
a little ashamed, we jogged on, in the mood of men 
and horses when danger is over. So pleasant it seemed 
now, in one short half-hour, to have passed through 
the circle-swing of the emotions, from the ecstasy of 
hot recklessness to the clutching of chill fear. But 
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the meeting-point of those two sensations we had left 
out there on the mysterious moor! Why, at one mo- 
ment, had we thought it finer than anything on earth 
to risk the breaking of our necks; and, the next, 
shuddered at being lost in the darkening mist with winter 
night fast coming on? 

And very luxuriously we turned once more into the 
lanes, enjoying the past, scenting the future. Close 
to home, the first little eddy of wind stirred, and the 
song of dripping twigs began; an owl hooted, honey- 
soft, in the fog. We came on two farm hands mending 
the lane at the turn of the avenue, and, curled on the 
top of the bank, their cosy, red, collie pup, waiting for 
them to finish work for the day. He raised his sharp 
nose and looked at us dewily. We turned down, pad- 
ding softly in the wet fox-red drifts under the beech 
trees, whose last leaves still flickered out in the darken- 
ing whiteness, that now seemed so little eerie. We 
passed the grey-green skeleton of the farm-yard gate. 
A hen ran across us, clucking, into the dusk. The 
mare drew her long, home-coming snuffle, and stood 
still. 

JoHn GALSWwORTHY. 





Che Drama. 


SALOME AS A PLAY. 


Tut Censorship is such an entirely discredited institu- 
tion that the many successful attempts to ignore it now 
disturb no one but the artists whom these veiled 
breaches of the law deprive of their proper reward. 
Broadly speaking, there are still two types of play- 
goers in London—those who witness the (mostly unin- 
teresting) authorised play, and those who attend the 
unauthorised and usually interesting one. Since the 
day when the denial of stage rights to one of the 
greatest moral philippics ever written stamped the 
Censorship for the thing it is, this first kind of play 
and audience has acquired a somewhat higher stamp 
than it deserves. Average intelligence, or moral or 
esthetic sensitiveness, has come to regard itself as 
dowered with the courage of the exiles of the Cata- 
combs. There never was any reason why Wilde’s 
“Salomé”’ should not have been as freely played in 
London as elsewhere. It is no more a daring or a 
wicked play than it is a great one. Its faults and 
merits are precisely those of the author and of the literary 
school to which he belonged. It breathes a kind of poetry 
whose charm fades almost as quickly as it attracts, and in 
the free theatre either a truly religious or a seriously 
critical public would have seen it, appraised it, and placed 
it on its repertoire for occasional representation. But 
as it is still under the ban, it runs through the entire 
theatre-going world in some illicit or sensational form, 
as grotesque dancing, as melodramatic opera, or as mere 
music-hall vulgarity. It is easy to degrade such a work, 
for, like so much of Oscar Wilde’s poetic prose, it lacks 
the salt of sincerity. Its style is an affectation. Like 
most members of the decadent school, Wilde possessed 
what one of its critics calls “ une aspiration de raffinés 
vers la simplicité,’”’ and yet all his Maeterlinckian devices 
of abruptness and repetition do not make “Salomé” 
simple. But though “ Salomé”’ spoils a beautiful story, 
it is not itself devoid of beauty ; though its atmosphere 
is exotic and stifling, it has a window or two that 
opens into the fresh air; though it handles words and 
things that are sacred, the touch does not want tender- 
ness. And (need one add?) such delicacy of thought 
and feeling as it possesses may be realised with 
far greater ease by those who saw and heard “ Salomé ” 
as its author wrote it, and as the New Players rendered 
it at the Court Theatre, than by the patrons of fashion- 
able opera or the amateurs of Miss Maud Allan. 
““ Wilde, like Disraeli ’’ (writes Mr. Montague in his 
accomplished book of criticism, ‘‘ Dramatic Values ’’), 
showed a strain, perhaps irremediable, of second- 
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rateness in the craving of his imagination for curious, 
bedizened, exotic, or abnormal stuff to work on.’’ In 
this spirit he took up the direct and intensely dramatic 
theme of Herod Antipas and John the Baptist, as, 
doubtless, he would have worked on the theme of Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife, if the idea had occurred to him, 
disdaining the severity of its outlines, and embroidering 
it with fantastic modern stuff in the minor motives of 
human nature. He does not work without imagination. 
He could guess an Eastern atmosphere, though it seemed 
necessary for him to give the Rose of Sharon a scent of 
the “ Fleurs du Mal.’’ He was dramatist enough to know 
that if he would imagine something more baleful than 
the figure of Herodias, he must fancy Salomé terrible 
too. He succeeded (with acknowledgments to Maeter- 
linck) in making John the Baptist talk, or seem to talk, 
after the manner of the great original. But in all 
these tasks Wilde was caught out—even as in the last 
cry of his sinking soul—by his want of moral seriousness 
and entire intellectual devotion. ‘‘Salomé’’ was 
written in French and should be read in French. But 
even in French the prophecies of John the Baptist grate 
not a little on the ear. The language of the Song 
of Solomon is beautiful, but it is not the beauty 
of the Apocalypse. Yet Wilde seemed to find no in- 
congruity in blending them both on the Baptist’s dying 
lips with a third and cheaper borrowing from a famous 
metaphor of John Bright. Not thus do the angels 
and saints in Tolstoy’s short religious stories speak. 
They deliver their message and have done with it, and 
their creator, being preoccupied with its seriousness, 
makes them deliver it after the fashion of the saints 
of old. But Wilde wants color and atmosphere, and 
so John and Herod and Salomé must needs describe the 
tints of garments and the flashing of jewels and the 
carving of bows and such-like delights of the eye and 
the flesh. Nor could Wilde keep serious long enough 
to work out a definite dramatic conception. What is 
Salomé meant to be? Is her passion for the Baptist a 
mere tigerish prompting, hideous when awakened, 
venomous when repulsed? So an intelligent and in- 
teresting artist like Miss Adeline Bourne conceives it to 
be—to the horror of some critics who might have pre- 
ferred her to play it as an ingénue, and who seemed to 
think that a creature who could compass another’s 
death with delight would not scream and fight at 
the prospect of her own. But its author seems to 
tire of his picture in the act of painting it, and, 
withdrawing it substitutes another Salomé, whom 
the Baptist must have loved if he had looked on her, 
and to whom “‘ le mystére de |’amour est plus grandé 
que le mystére de la mort.’’ Even Herod, with a fore- 
taste of the coming agony, must have his joke about 
the King of Cappadocia, and the disputing Pharisees 
and Sadducees are by no means devoid of humor. But 
that, again, is not the searching, purposeful, ironic 
humor of ‘“ Sur la Pierre Blanche,’’ or “ Le Procurateur 
de Judée,’’ which deal, like ‘‘ Salomé,’’ with modern 
ideas of Christian story and teaching. It is the literary 
man’s jest, the phrase-maker’s self-conscious pleasure 
in his own cleverness. Wilde knew that he had the 
art of painting, of stage illusion, and he made his readers 
and spectators know that he knew it. 

It is this dalliance with tragedy and beauty and 
morals which cuts Wilde and his school away both 
from the pure artists, like Keats, who are supremely 
moved by beauty, and the modern poet-critics, like 
Ibsen, who, when they take a time-honored theme, 
bind it strictly to the illuminative purposes of 
contemporary drama. “Salomé” is “ beautifully 
written.’’ Yes; but how shall it be played? Shall 
the artists think only or chiefly of the cadence of 
the sentences? In that case it had better be played in 
French. “Je baiserai ta bouche, Iokanaan’’ sounds 
better than “TI will kiss thy mouth, Iokanaan’’; and 
one can imagine that Wilde designed such phrases as— 
“elle est plus rouge que les pieds des colombes qui 
demeurent dans les temples et sont nourries, par les 
prétres ’’—for lips trained in the house of Moliére. On 
these lines the players must think that the author 
desired a sensuous more than a dramatic and moral 
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effect—that he wanted his audience to realise these 
exotic, yet half-savage, figures, and the luxurious drapery 
of language with which he clothes them, through the sort 
of opium-dream that the cultured modern person so 
easily evokes. It was on these lines, I am told, that 
the first performance of “Salomé” chiefly ran. The 
conception of the players at the Court Theatre on Mon- 
day and Tuesday was somewhat different. Miss Bourne 
tried to make Salomé a living creature, playing the 
character on the lines that Sarah Bernhardt would pro- 
bably uave chosen, and adding to the cooing ap- 
proaches of the earlier scene the harsh furies of the 
woman scorned. Mr. Herbert Grimwood also repre- 
sented Herod as a real man. Both these brilliant per- 
formances suffered not merely from the slight historic 
worth of the play, but from its deliberate picturesque- 
ness—characteristics which did not interfere with Mr. 
Harcourt Williams’s perfect sketch of the young Syrian. 
But they were distinguished, and often thrilling; nor 
did the kissing of the head of the Baptist, unseen in its 
charger, seem, in its literary relation to the rest of the 
play, as horrible as when it is made the main excuse 
for the representation. 
H. W. M. 





Communications. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—A couple of weeks ago a series of resolutions were 
passed by the Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury 
opposing (1) the re-marriage in Church of any divorced per- 
sons, (2) any extension of the grounds for divorce, (3) any 
attempt to increase the general facilities for divorce by the 
multiplication of Courts possessed of divorce jurisdiction. 

The Bishop of London, in bringing forward these reso- 
lutions in support of the indissolubility of marriage, said 
the National Church desired ‘‘ that the conscience of church- 
men should be freed from what was an intolerable burden.” 
To one who has, perhaps, exceptional opportunities of know- 
ing the extent of hidden suffering and enforced degradation 
existing among women belonging to what is often termed 
‘* the respectable working-class,’’ the more intolerable bur- 
den seems to be that which is laid on women by our law 
and custom.* 

Those who cannot reconcile their consciences with human 
needs are falling into the error of believing that man is 
made for marriage, and not marriage for man, a point of 
view inconsistent with the whole spirit of Christ’s teaching. 
No one should be misled into the belief that to condemn 
divorce as ‘‘a sin,’’ to call degradation a ‘‘ hardship,’’ to 
preach that the compulsory endurance of suffering is a 
‘* virtue,”’ is to guard the sanctity of marriage and to refine 
goodness in the fire of pain. Stripped bare of illusion, such 
teaching means the sacrifice of women’s self-respect and hap- 
piness, and the condonation of adultery in men. It means 
exalting the outward and visible bond at the expense of the 
inward and spiritual grace. It means preferring a nominal 
to a real sanctity of married life. It means destroying the 
power of choice, which is the essence of renunciation, and 
alone gives it value. 

The question of divorce cannot be considered apart from 
that of marriage, for the attitude towards divorce depends 
on the view held of marriage and the relation of the sexes. 
Any right view of marriage will take into account women’s 
growing sense of self-respect, entailing their full freedom, 
and an equal moral standard for men and women; it will 
rest on a finer consideration of the best interests of indi- 
viduals and the home, and on the belief that society is 





*There is not room in this letter to cive the facte on which 
this statement rests. But anyone who d*sires to know what our 
present law and custom are responsible for, can learn from the 
opinions and experience of the working women belonging to the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild. A pamphlet dealing with their 
evidence before the Divorce Commission will shortly be published. 





advanced by the inspiration and strength which result from 
right companionship ; while, above all, it will be based on 
a truer understanding of the moral effects of freedom. 

Women are fast awakening to a truer sense of the dig- 
nity of womanhood. They were shocked by such views as 
were expressed by the Archdeacon of Chichester in his 
Cathedral last May,* and at those of Mr. Justice Bigham 
before the Divorce Commission. And it is as great a shock 
to find that the Bishop of Hereford alone, in Convocation, 
raised the question as to the moral effect of the 
inequality as regards divorce between men and women. 
Only a week ago, a working woman wrote to me 
as follows: “I told you how the husband of my 
friend had taken another woman into his house. Some 
months ago, he took a business in the country, ten miles 
from ——. He promised his wife that he meant to make 
a fresh start. She believed him, and finally consented to 
go. When she got there, she found the other woman there 
—she had been living with him there a fortnight. The wife 
has gone home twice to her mother, but has gone back again 
because of the children. She has asked him to allow her 
something for the children, and let them live apart, but he 
will not. Do you think nothing can really be done in a 
case like this? She has taken advice, and is told she 
cannot do anything in it, unless he illtreats her. 
She is no relation of mine, but I have known 
her for years, and a harder working, more respectable 
woman cannot be found, but her life is perfectly 
miserable.’’ Such a case brings home the obvious truth 
that the purity of the home means the purity of the husband 
as well as the wife. Even when infidelity is less staring, 
an outward appearance of unity is bought too dearly by 
accepting a different standard for men. Home life is a 
whited sepulchre if built up on the dishonor of other women. 

The most fundamental of all liberties, on which the 
dignity of womanhood depends, is the right of women to 
their own persons. There is deep ignorance and lack of 
consideration among men as to the effect on women’s health, 
physical and mental, of their subordination. This state 
of things has been partly due to the belief in which women 
have been brought up, that they were carrying out a duty 
imposed by God, and to their mistaken endurance of a 
wrong. Nor is woman’s bitter cry for her own personal 
rights alone. They stand for their children’s rights as 
well. Women desire to bear sons and daughters only to 
men whom they love and honor. 

As it is only through women’s freedom that progress 
for both men and women and their children will come, all 
that may be entailed by women being free and responsible 
must be faced, not only by women, but by men, too. Some 
well-meaning men, anxious to be just to women, think that 
it would be disastrous to women, owing to physical dis- 
abilities, the rapid failure of youthful attractiveness, the 
difficulty of supporting themselves and their children, to 
loosen the marriage tie. But what is really disastrous is 
that, because of the way they are handicapped, women 
should be forced into what is, in truth, a desecration of 
marriage. Just as women have rebelled at the idea of an 
unmarried woman selling herself, so they are now rebelling 
at the thought that married relations should be based on 
economic necessity. This is leading them to seek out ways 
for solving their problems. These must be attacked by 
society, just as labor’s problems are now being attacked. 
The independence and dignity of women’s lives must no more 
be at the mercy of men, than those of the workers must be 
dependent on the good-will of employers. 

The real sanctity of married life depends on mutual! 
affection. If this is realised, there should be no hesitation 
in providing a way of escape from marriage ties which are 








* “Tt seems to me impossible to place women on the same level 
as men, in the matters which are before us now. It seems to me 
obvious that the State must suffer more by the immoral conduct 
of the wife than that of the husband. If that is so, the State is 
bound to put out the greater influence to deter the woman from 
immorality, than it exercises in the case of the man, and the 
unequal treatment of the man and woman in this matter rests upon 
a more noble basis than national expediency. Nature, i.e., God 
himself, laid on woman a heavier penalty for one particular sin 
than upon man, as a deterrent from immodesty and from the 
beginning of evil. And that being so, I regard as futile and in- 
sincere all attempts to treat man and woman as equal in matters 
concerning their union.” 
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merely external and nominal, and when what is true and 
vital in marriage is gone. It is feared that this power of 
escape will be subversive of home and State. But experience 
and understanding of human nature show that freedom 
brings responsibility. To set free is often to bind more 
closely. Voluntarily to lay down all claim over another 
person may undermine rebellion and antagonism, and 
quicken love that has languished. If no happiness is within 
reach and separation is unavoidable, it will remove hitter- 
ness and hardness ; or if love is wholly dead, it will bring 
a much-needed release. ' 

It follows from the view I have been advocating that 
the most important grounds to include in the reform of our 
divorce law are mutual consent and serious incompatibility. 
It is useful to remember that, in adopting them, England 
would only be putting herself in line with other Protestant 
countries. In Norway the law on divorce is based on this 
view. Not only in Norway, but in Switzerland, Sweden, 
Belgium, Austria (for non-Catholic subjects), and Denmark, 
the mutual consent of both husband and wife, and in the 
first four countries, the continued and serious desire of 
either, is sufficient ground on which the State may sanction 
divorce. To prevent frivolous and hasty action, the law pre- 
scribes that a definite period of time should elapse before 
re-marriage. The law also safeguards the interests of 
children (the mother being considered primé facie the most 
suitable guardian of young children). In each case the Court 
decides on the questions of support and guardianship. 

Most other grounds for divorce would fall into disuse 
if these were adopted. And we should need no public un- 
veiling of private misery or disgrace, which by some people 
is held to be useful as a safeguard and vindication of the 
“innocent party,’’ and as a deterrent from divorce. Pub- 
licity would not be needed to vindicate the “innocent.” 
There would be no unreal division into the “innocent” and the 
“guilty,’’ because divorce would no longer necessarily imply 
wrong-doing. The mere act of divorce would be looked on as a 
very grave misfortune, not as a sin. Nor should we wish 
to “deter” two people who seriously desire to leave a life 
which has lost the only thing which makes it a true mar- 
riage. A husband and wife would not obstinately desire 
to separate without reasons which had already parted them 
in fact if not in name. Should only one desire to go, the 
marriage relation is just as much destroyed; and the best 
interests of the other are not served by public opinion or 
law supporting a tie which entails a selfish claim or a 
lowering of self-respect. 

Anyone who takes the responsibility of “deterring” 
undertakes a very great responsibility. A woman has told 
me how she herself felt answerable for the suicide of a 
loved sister, because, “for the sake of the children” she 
had urged her to return to a man who had made her life a 
torture. Blindly cruel public opinion, Church doctrine, 
legal restraint, have been answerable for more misery and 
wrong than freedom would ever bring. 

The only deterrent it is desirable to use is freedom. 
We need not fear that the majority would abuse such a 
gift, for the forces which bind married couples together— 
mere inertia, habit, the convenience and united interests 
of home life, the love of their children, common memories, 
the prevailing desire and effort to make the best of things, 
the sense of doing right towards another, even at the ex- 
pense of personal happiness—are stronger and more common 
factors in life than disruptive selfishness. It sometimes seems 
to be thought that in opening a door of escape in case of 
need, we want to push everyone through, or that everyone 
will immediately rush through it. To increase facilities 
for divorce will have no effect on happy marriages, or on 
those married people who are getting on fairly well together. 
From a minority, an intolerable burden such as we have 
no right to lay on any human being will be lifted. In other 
cases, the fear of being left will stimulate a husband or 
wife to better behavior. No doubt there would be some who 
would take advantage of divorce in a base and selfish way, 
but these belong to a class which our present law does not 
now restrain, and the maintenance of hypocritical and un- 
happy marriages, with their consequences of immorality 
(strikingly seen in States where marriage is indissoluble), 
is of no advantage to individuals or society.—Yours, &c., 


Marcaret LLEwetyn Davies. 
February 28th, 1911. 





Letters to the Editor. 


MR. CHURCHILL AND HIS CRITICS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—‘“ You can know a man of genius,” said Swift, 
“ when you see all the dunces against him.’’ And the dunces 
whom Swift had in mind were not the obvious fools, but the 
respectable and accredited mediocrities who move on 
steadily to churchwardenships or cabinet offices by safe 
adherence to the well-beaten paths. 

If Swift was right, and I think he was, no man of our 
time bears the hall-mark he spoke of more conspicuously 
than Mr. Winston Churchill. All the forces of stupidity 
range themselves instinctively against him: they bristle up 
and growl at the mere suggestion of his name. A couple of 
small debates on details of Home Office administration 
illustrated last week this violent temperamental opposition. 
Both were concerned with questions of punishment; but in 
one the Home Office was arraigned for undue leniency, in 
the other for having condoned an excess in severity of 
chastisement. In the first case Lord Winterton wanted to 
know why Mr. Churchill, after visiting Pentonville prison, 
had used the prerogative to release certain prisoners before 
they had completed their terms of sentence. He suggested 
that the whole thing was done on a happy-go-lucky hazard, 
and that Mr. Churchill was exercising his powers to over-ride 
the judiciary. The Home Secretary explained, in reply, that 
he singled out the cases of juvenile prisoners then in the 
prison, had investigated all (forty of them), and in seven 
cases had remitted the unexpired period of the sentence, 
acting at once in cases where the sentence was very short, 
and where delay for consultation would largely nullify 
remission. 

Part of his reply was in the tone of chaff; but surely it 
is not necessary to take Lord Winterton very seriously—and 
indeed some passages in his speech made it impossible to 
do so. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, however, thought otherwise. 
He got up, and, with a display of temper which in such a 
man was stupefying, scolded the Home Secretary for dis- 
courtesy, and then (as an example of manners) accused him 
of using the prerogative for the purpose of self-advertisement. 
It seemed to me that I had never listened to a more wanton 
affront, nor to a more grudging withdrawal than that which 
followed, after Mr. Churchill said he had never mentioned 
the matter to anyone outside the Home Office. And in truth 
Mr. Lyttelton was not in the least appeased. Forms had 
been slighted. Magistrates had not been consulted. A 
deserving and highly experienced body of men who gave their 
services for nothing would feel themselves insulted. He 
was all for clemency to juvenile offenders; but things must 
be done decorously. Yet Mr. Churchill had made it 
perfectly plain that his intention in acting had been to call 
the attention of Magistrates to his view of such sentences. 
He had deliberately proposed to administer a shock. Mr. 
Lyttelton evidently could not conceive it right to shock 
respectable persons in any circumstances whatever, or 
possible that a young man, inexperienced in administering 
the criminal law, should see clearer than meritorious 
magistrates. 

Now, I do not believe that Mr. Lyttelton himself would 
sentence a lad who had never before been in jail to a fort- 
night’s imprisonment because, after walking fourteen miles 
to look for work, and failing to get it, he had tried to 
travel home without a ticket. I do not believe he would 
justify sending a lad to jail for a month on a charge of 
loitering. But if such sentences are given by experienced 
and conscientious persons, he would never interfere—least 
of all, dramatically. He would not trust his own instincts, 
if they pointed to an unconventional action: and he is 
irritated out of all bounds of self-restraint by the spectacle 
of a man who does trust his own vision, and acts upon it. 

That is Mr. Churchill’s strong point. He is determined 
to see for himself—literally and metaphorically. He has 
imagination enough to realise what imprisonment means— 
it may be, as they say, that Mr. Galsworthy’s play, 
“ Justice,’’ helped his imagination. If so, it is characteristic 
of the man that he has not been afraid of seeming to 
be influenced by a stage play. He believes in his vision, 
no matter how arrived at; and he is wise enough to bring 
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his vision of the idea into contact with reality—with the 
concrete case. Then, having seen, he acts. He courts 
responsibility, he does not evade it by saying to himeelf 
that the men who gave these sentences have spent long years 
in the courts. Probably he realises the grim fact that a 
man set in such a position comes to measure out penalties 
as if he were selling tape. Use and wont make his ell-wand, 
and it is usual to give a month for loitering—that is, to 
give it to the poor. For Mr. Churchill has realised—has 
been able to see—another fact, that the custom of allowing 
an alternative fine means one law for the rich and another 
for the poor. None of the offenders whose sentences were 
remitted had done a thing inconceivable in the son of well- 
to-do parents; but it is imconceivable that the son of 
well-to-do parents should have been allowed to go to jail 
whether for using obscene language, loitering, or travelling 
without paying for a ticket, if the alternative of a fine was 
offered. Rich people know what the brand of imprison- 
ment means for their own sons; they do not see that it 
means as much or worse for the poor. It is a question of 
humanity, common humanity, not of humanitarianism, and 
Mr. Churchill, in the second debate, had many of the 
humanitarians out against him. It was proved that in a 
certain reformatory very severe and sometimes unduly 
severe punishments were used. Sir Frederick Banbury was 
greatly scandalised because, in twenty-eight cases, boys had 
been permanently marked with the cane. Yet I think Sir 
Frederick Banbury was equally scandalised because Mr. 
Churchill had remitted in part the sentence of a month for 
loitering. What Mr. Churchill sees is that the mark on a 
boy’s body does not very greatly matter; the mark on his 
reputation and on his soul matters intensely. Now it was 
admirably shown by Mr. Masterman that from this 
reformatory boys came in large proportion really reformed— 
able to take their place in life unmaimed in character. 
The. headmaster might have scarred the bodies of some of 
them, and undoubtedly he did wrong. But he had been 
more than commonly successful in obliterating far deeper 
and more significant scars from their lives. The matter 
was very fairly discussed, and Mr. Churchill got support 
from some opponents; but the usual charges of deliberate 
self-advertisement were brought. Yet it was precisely the 
case in which a more conventionally minded Home Secretary 
(especially of the Liberal Party with its humanitarian bias) 
might readily have yielded to popular outcry. Mr. 
Churchill’s grip on the realities of things taught him 
which was the way of courage. 

That is the quality which, to my thinking, makes this 
young statesman of infinite value to the nation. It is of 
service to his party too, yet he may very well make mistakes 
which will cost his party dear. But the nation may (in 
Stevenson’s phrase) “ thank God for the man who has brains 
enough to make a fool of himself.’’ Very likely he would 
have been wiser not to go down to Stepney. But the same 


instincts which took him there—to see for himself—took him | 
to Pentonville, where he used the prerogative of mercy to | 


assert this principle—that you shall inflict no penalty on a 
poor lad which you would not for the same offence inflict 
upon a rich one; and that if you offer an alternative to 
imprisonment it shall be a real alternative, proportioned to 
the offender’s ability. That is mere elementary justice, and 
yet it is justice which needs to be asserted, because neither 
cruelty nor fraud is the cause of most of this world’s 
injustice, but stupidity alone. Mr. Churchill, with his 
faculty of insight, will be at war with stupidity all his life. 
But one thing is certain: he does not lack courage for the 
fight.—Yours, &c., STEPHEN Gwynn. 
March Ist, 1911. 


THE BASIS OF WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Will you allow me to reply to your corre- 
spondent, M. H. Mackworth, for it seems to me that one 
or two important points are always overlooked by 
Liberal supporters of the limited Woman’s Franchise 
Bill. Let us assume that this Bill is passed 
through all its stages and receives the assent of the 
House of Lords, it could not possibly become operative 
until the end of this year, by which time the registration 
would be over. No female elector would consequently come 
on the register until January, 1913 (since she would need 
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to have complied with the present residential qualifica- 
tion of a year from the previous July). By that time we 
all hope that a Plural Voting Bill will also have passed, 
but that will necessitate so complete an overhauling and 
readjustment of all our electoral anomalies, that even Mr. 
Asquith, opponent though he be of Woman’s Suffrage, 
recognises, and has admitted, that the next step in the 
direction of extension must mean virtual ‘‘ manhood ” 
suffrage. What I now want to ask the Liberal (and 
presumably Democratic) advocates of the Limited Woman’s 
Franchise Bill is, are they prepared to accept manhood 
suffrage for men only, and consent to a restricted franchise 
for women, and, if so, on what grounds? (Surely the 
acceptance of the principle of sex-equality involves equal 
treatment when any electoral reform is introduced, other- 
wise the injustice to women and the emphasis on sex 
difference will be even greater than they are now?) 

Practically, then, the position will be this. All men, 
without distinction of class or property, will be entitled to 
vote (subject to certain residential or other trivial qualifi- 
cations involving no violation of the democratic principle), 
while only some women will be so entitled, and those by no 
means the women, who, if a vote is a weapon at all, need 
it most. 

What is the democratic Liberal woman’s answer to this? 
Is she afraid of a ‘‘ woman’s majority ’’? Then she is not 
a Suffragist on principle, but merely on grounds of ex- 
pediency, and I would remind her of John Stuart Mill’s 
words :— 

“The majority of women of any class are not likely to 
differ in political opinion from the majority of men of the same 
class, unless the question be one in which the interests of women, 
as such, are in some way involved; and if they are so, women 
require the suffrage as their guarantee of just and equal con- 
sideration.” 

Is she afraid of democracy ? 
Liberal. 

Is she afraid of alienating the Conservative subscribers 
to her own particular Suffragist organisation? Then she 
should boldly say so, and appeal for funds to carry on a 
propaganda which, if she is consistent, is the only solution 
of the question, because none other is, or ever can be, 
final for any country so free and so democratic as England. 
If, on the other hand, the Liberal woman says, with 
M. H. Mackworth, that she should concentrate all her 
efforts on ‘‘ getting her foot inside the door,’’ and leave 
the fortunes of any future Reform Bill to chance, she is 
deliberately shutting her eyes to this fact, that the limited 
franchise is one of the best weapons against any such Bill 
that could be forged, and one, moreover, that the Conserva- 
tives desire above all else. If once the Tariff Reform 
League can secure votes for its women members, it can 
work with re-doubled energy and confidence at all by- 
elections, and keep back any further extension for more 
than a generation. 

It is this grave danger to democracy that is really the 
point for Liberals, and it is because I believe that the full 
emancipation of womanhood is only possible under demo- 
cracy that I reiterate my plea for a ‘‘ People’s Suffrage.’”’— 
Yours, &c., ETHEL JONSON. 

Batts Corner, Farnham, Surrey. 

February 26th, 1911. 


Then she is no true 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Inaccurate reports of the deputation of the Trades 
Union Congress on electoral reform appeared in several 
papers, and it is from one of these that your correspondent, 
Mr. M. H. Mackworth, quotes. Mr. Clynes, who was the 
speaker, made it quite clear that in asking for adult suffrage 
he was asking for votes for all women as well as all men, 
and a correct report, which appeared in the “ Manchester 
Guardian,”’ showed that the Prime Minister in his answer 
referred to Mr. Clynes’s mention of women. It is unfortunate 
that other papers should have done an injustice to Messrs. 
Clynes, Thorne, and Bowerman, who are all adult suffragists 
in the true and usual sense, and would of course carry out 
the resolution of their Congress. 

As Mr. Keir Hardie is also quoted, may I give an 
extract from his speech at the demonstration in connection 
with the Annual Conference of the Labor Party :— 

“The vote should be the inherent right of the human 
being, whether man or woman, He mentioried the matter 
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because he hoped they were not going to have the time of 
the House of Commons wasted with a Plural Voting Bill. 
The reason for dealing with reform piecemeal in the past 
had been that the House of Lords would throw out a big 
measure if it happened to pass the House of Commons. 

Let the whole subject, abolition of plural voting, 
reform of registration, adult suffrage, and the other parts 
of reform, be embodied in one measure, the Lords having no 
longer the power to permanently reject such a Bill.”— 
Yours, &c. Rosatinp Nasu. 

42, Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W., 
February 28th, 1911. 


THE HOME OFFICE AND THE SUFFRAGISTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I am at some loss in deciding to which of your 
complaints against the Conciliation Committee I shall reply. 
You criticise at once our delay and our haste—delay in 
producing our evidence against the police for their treatment 
of the Suffragists in November, and haste in publication. 
The delay was inevitable, for some of the more important 
witnesses were in prison for one or two months. Moreover, 
a Committee of members of Parliament could not be got 
together before February to consider the facts, and sanction 
the demand for an inquiry. If the publication of the 
memorandum six days after it had reached the Home Office 
was hasty, it was not so hasty as the Home Secretary’s 
decision to refuse to receive a deputation from us, or to 
grant an inquiry. This decision was communicated to me 
on the day before our document appeared in the Press. In 
your further suggestion that we ought, instead of demanding 
an inquiry, to have prosecuted individual constables in the 
police-courts, you forget that ours is not a statutory body. 
We have no status which would enable us to prosecute. 
The women, indeed, might have taken that course. But 
this would have obscured in a vendetta against individuals 
the whole brunt of the charge. The entire tactical handling 
of the police was at fault. Moreover, the sort of evidence 
which would convince an impartial committee that the 
general conduct of the police had been amiss would not 
suffice to secure a verdict against an individual in a court. 
One might prove to the satisfaction of everyone in court, by 
photographs, medical evidence, and the testimony of 
reputable witnesses, that some of the police had grossly 
assaulted a particular woman; but it is much more difficult 
to establish the identity of the constable or constables who 
did it. Some witnesses took the numbers of the police, but 
did not know the names of the women. Others knew the 
women, but did not take the numbers of the police. A 
magistrate might be morally sure that such an assault had 
been committed, and yet hesitate to ruin for life a constable 
who chose to plead that he was at the other end of the 
Square at the time. 

A careful reading of our memorandum will show you 
that you have misunderstood the passage which you 
particularly criticise. Much of the violence arose from the 
order which Mr. Churchill admits was given—“ to refrain as 
far as practicable from making arrests.’” We are curious 
to discover in what form this order reached the men. Their 
whole conduct, and their replies to women or spectators 
who remonstrated with them, suggest that they believed 
themselves to be free to do as they pleased, that none of 
them would be censured for what they might do, and that 
it was their duty to give the women a lesson. Hence the 
blows, the pummelling, the twisting of arms, and the 
bending back of thumbs, not to mention the grossly indecent 
handling. There is no suggestion in our memorandum that 
the Home Office gave any other order than the order to 
refrain from arrests—which was in effect an order to 
struggle with the women. There is, however, a question 
whether “any verbal orders (which may or may not have 
been correctly understood) were given by any of the men’s 
superiors by way of supplement to the general order.’’ How, 
in short, did the impression arise that it was a day of 
license? Did any of the men’s officers paraphrase the 
order as they communicated it to the rank and file? 

I am frankly puzzled by your attitude in this matter 
On the same page, in discussing the reformatory scandal, 
you say that “a freer body than a Departmental Com- 
mittee’? onght to make the inquiries, and you boldly 

















announce that “the Home Office is on its trial.”” Yet you 
are content that Mr. Churchill, “in one way or another,” 
shall look into the conduct of the police, while you treat 
our criticism of the Home Office (which you misunderstand) 
as a sort of treason. Why is the Home Office open to 
attack when it is responsible for boys, but above all 
suspicion in its dealings with women ?—Yours, &c., 
March Ist, 1911. H. N. Braitsrorp. 

[Our impression was that the suggestion of the memor- 
andum was that a go-as-you-please verbal order to the 
police emanated from the Home Office. Mr. Brailsford in- 
forms us that he did not desire to convey such an impression. 
We accept his statement, but we think that nine out of ten 
readers of his memorandum would have come to our conclu- 
sion as to the meaning of the sentences in question. Is it 
conceivable that so grave a matter of public policy could be 
settled by a police official? Does the Conciliation Committee 
—or that part of it which approved of the memorandum— 
seriously think that it could? As to our attitude to the 
Home Office in the two matters referred to, they are quite 
distinct in character. It is one thing to think that it 
can order the police to brutalise women so as to be rid of 
an inconvenient question of street discipline (or that it can 
wink at such an order) and quite another to think that its 
inspectorship of reformatory schools may call for a drastic 
reform.—Epb., NaTIon. ] 


CHURCH AND STATE MARRIAGE LAW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—No one proposes ‘‘to compel the clergy to 
solemnise marriages not recognised by the as yet unaltered 
law of the Church ’’—by which Mr. Hill appears to mean 
the Table of Kindred and Affinity printed at the end of 
the Prayer Book: a clause in the recent Act of Parlia- 
ment legalising certain marriages which fall under this 
head secures their conscience in this respect. The relation 
of a Bishop to his Chancellor and to the granting of licences 
stands on another footing; and raises points of law which 
cannot be discussed here. The real question, however, is 
not whether these marriages shall, or shall not, be 
solemnised in church—were this all, a compromise might 
be arrived at—but, as the Bannister case shows, whether 
persons who have contracted them shall be excluded from 
communion on that account. And here, more particularly 
in an Established Church, there can be no compromise; the 
higher conscience—that of the community as a whole—must 
prevail over that of the backward section of the community, 
which calls itself (by a fundamental misconception of the 
meaning of the term) the Church. 

In this connection there is too much loose talk, on the 
one hand, about the supposed obligations of a State Church, 
and, on the other, about Erastianism. With regard to the 
first, all citizens, Churchmen and Nonconformists alike, are 
equally subject to the law. The courts, when it is 
necessary, interpret and enforce the contract under which 
a Dissenting minister discharges his functions no less than 
they do the Acts of Parliament which regulate the status 
of a clergyman of the National Church. In each case cir- 
cumstances might arise under which disobedience to the 
law would be a duty. But such circumstances are, and 
are likely to remain, exceptional. And the reason why the 
general conscience is predisposed to blame persons who 
come into conflict with the law under pretext of religion 
is not that they are law-breakers—this might conceivably 
be of obligation—but that, ordinarily, the law is right and 
they are wrong. It is so here. Morality is progressive. 
The conscience of to-day forbids actions which that of the 
seventeenth century approved: so excellent a man as 
Andrewes saw nothing shocking in the burning of two 
Arians under James I. It also permits actions which that 
of the seventeenth century condemned; such as marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, and a certain facilitation of 
divorce. It is important that we should not take a merely 
legal, or technical, view of the conflicts which may arise 
between these two consciences. Convocation says one thing ; 
the law another. The reason for siding with the law rather 
than with Convocation is not that the law can, in the long 
run, enforce obedience and Convocation cannot—this would 
be a very bad reason—but that, morally, the law is right 
and Convocation wrong. 
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With regard to the second, Establishment—which does 
not mean only, or even chiefly, Endowment—limits 
autonomy. Were it not so, it would be the establishment 
of a sect—an obvious injustice to the sects that are not 
established. An Established Church rests on a_ broader 
basis than a sect. It is, and must be, national. It is 
established, not because it teaches a particular theology, 
and possesses, or claims to possess, a particular succession, 
but because it represents the best mind and conscience of 
the community—the working (in philosophical language) 
of reason, (in religious) of the Spirit in the world and 
in men. When it ceases to do this, when it reflects a sec- 
tional mind and a denominational conscience, the sufficient 
reason for its, establishment is gone. 

This, the historical English view of the relation between 
Church and State, is challenged by a very zealous, a very 
persistent, and very energetic, section of Churchmen, with 
a singular gift of advertisement, and a singular capacity 
for wire-pulling. The general apathy of moderate men and 
of public opinion at large, in the face of its increasing 
prominence in the Church, is one of the most curious 
features of modern life. But this apathy cannot per- 
manently overcome the incompatibility of its dualistic 
theory of Church and State with that sounder view on 
which the National Church rests, and by which alone the 
existence of a National Church can be justified. This 
Church, wrote Warburton, in 1760, ‘‘ like the ark of Noah, 
is worth saving, not for the sake of the unclean beasts and 
vermin that almost filled it, and probably made most noise 
and clamor in it, but for the little corner of rationality 
that was as much distressed by the stink within as by the 
tempest without.’’—Yours, &c., 

February 28th, 1911. A LisBeraL CHURCHMAN. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE LAND QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—A perusal of the article on “The State and the 
Right to Work,” which appears in such a leader of advanced 
Liberalism as is THE Nation, will leave on the minds of 
many a feeling of disappointment bordering on despair. To 
read the article would really lead one to think that for 
Tue Nation there is no connection between the question of 
Unemployment and the Land Question; no connection be- 
tween idle acres and idle men. While suggesting many 
causes and remedies for unemployment, not even the most 
distant hint is thrown out that the main cause is locked 
up land, and the most radical remedy is, therefore, to unlock 
it. 

I am not an optimist, but make bold to say that when 
the valuation of land is completed, were we to use it as the 





basis of taxation instead of taxing industry, as we now do, | 
more would be done to open up land, both in town and | 


country; and, therefore, to cut at the root of unemploy- 

ment than by any other step it is possible for the State 

to take.—Yours, &c., W. R. Lester. 
Clifton Lodge, Biggleswade, Beds. 


[The article in question does not negative Mr. Lester’s 
view.—Eb., NATION. ] 


THE CORONATION EXHIBITION AT THE 
WHITE CITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As Honorary President, President, and Chairman 
of the Coronation Exhibition, which will be held at the White 
City, Shepherd’s Bush, from May to October next, in cele- 
bration of the Coronation of His Majesty King George V., 
we desire on behalf of the Grand Council, numbering over 
2,000 distinguished representatives of the Empire, including 
more than half the Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
to bring the Exhibition under the notice of British merchants 
and manufacturers. 

The Exhibition will demonstrate the resources of the 
Mother Country and of Greater Britain beyond the Seas, 
and may be termed an Imperial “stock-taking’’ at the com- 
mencement of the new reign. 

A proportion of the receipts—guaranteed under no cir- 
cumstances to be less than £5,000—will be contributed to the 
Mansion House Fund for a National Memorial to King 
Edward, and it is believed that it will reach a much larger 
sum than this minimum, 





No locality in the whole of His Majesty’s Dominions 
could be better adapted for such a commemoration than the 
Great White City at Shepherd’s Bush, with its magnificent 
fire-proof palaces and pavilions, its beautiful gardens and 
lakes, and its unrivalled facilities of access from all parts of 
the Metropolis and of the three Kingdoms. 

The Franco-British and the Japan-British Exhibitions 
were frequently visited by the late and present King and 


| Queen and other members of the Royal Family and by many 


millions of persons from all parts of the world, thus showing 
how strongly public opinion has accepted and appreciated 
the Great White City as the most central site in London for 
exhibitions of the first magnitude and importance. 

The palaces of the White City are being rapidly converted 
into a microcosm of the picturesque and historical portions 
of the British Dominions. The visitor will see in a space 
of one hundred and fifty acres the most interesting spots 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, India with Burmah, 
Canada, Australia with Papua, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Ceylon, Singapore, Hong Kong, Borneo, British East and 
West Africa and Uganda, Somaliland, and other Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates, as well as Gibraltar and Malta. 

Many eminent artists are engaged on a realistic present- 
ment of the whole Empire, and the scenes will be rendered 
specially instructive by representations of the various crafts 
and industries of His Majesty’s realm. 

The wonderful success of the Franco-British and the 
Japan-British Exhibitions, and the substantial increase in 
our trade with France and Japan resulting therefrom, have 
shown how far-reaching are the effects of such national 
displays, and point to the great opportunity which is now 
afforded to our own manufacturers during this Coronation 
year of extending commerce within the Empire. 

It is being more and more recognised that a very large 
amount of orders at the present time go to foreign countries 
for goods which could be produced in as great, or even 
greater, perfection in some part of our own Dominions. 

This Exhibition at the White City will demonstrate, 
what a vast number of people have not yet realised, the 
practical as well as beautiful work which is now being 
executed within the limits of our own Empire. 

We are constantly hearing of the good results which 
follow from Exhibitions in foreign countries, and how 
Governments are nationally well repaid for any support they 
may accord to these enterprises. This Coronation Exhibi- 
tion, we feel assured, is destined to lead not only to a great 
extension of commerce, but also to an increase of good-will 
among the various peoples and races of which the British 
Empire is composed. 

Possessors of objects of historical or national interest are 
earnestly invited to contribute them to the Loan Section of 
the Exhibition, which we desire to make as comprehensive 
as possible.—Yours, &c., 

Teck, Honorary President. 
Nortucote, President. 
Buytu, Chairman of the Council. 

Exhibition Offices, Shepherd’s Bush, 

London, W. 





Poetry. 


THE WILLOW. 
(To a Grru Poet.) 


THERE stands a willow by a stream 

In pensive green and silver grace, 
Quiet she stands, as in a dream ; 

Save when the breezes dart and chase 
The ripples, and the rushes quiver, 

She stoops and kisses her own face 
Reflected in the flowing river. 


So when you turn your eyes our way, 
Moved by a little thoughtful wind, 
You see about you every day 
The dawnlit Eden of your mind 
Where many lovely shadows pass, 
Since you in us your beauty find: 
The world is but your looking-glass. 
Sytvia Lynn. 
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The GAorld of Hooks. 


Tue “Nation”? Orrice, THurspay NiGHrT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Sir William Butler: An 
16s. net.) 

“‘ Mysticism, A Study in the Nature and Development of Man’s 
Spiritual Consciousness. By Evelyn Underhill. (Methuen. 165s. net.) 

‘““The New Social Democracy: A Study for the Times.” By 
J. A. Harley. (P. S. King. 6s. net.) 

“The Danger Zone of Europe: Changes and Problems in the 
Near East.”” By H. Charles Wood. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘“‘ Justice and Happiness.” By. W. Benett. (Oxford University 
Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Capture in War on Land and Sea.’”’ By Hans Wehberg. 
With an introduction by J. M. Robertson, M.P. (P. 8S. King. 
5s. net.) 

“Truth in Religion: Studies in the Nature of Christian Cer- 
tainty.” By Dugald Macfadyen. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“ Pot au Feu.”’ By Marmaduke Pickthall. (Murray. 6s.) 

“Ce que mes yeux ont vu.” Par Arthur Meyer. (Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit. 3fr. 50.) 

“‘Les Philosophes et la Société Francaise au XVIIIe Siécle.” 
Par M. Roustan. (Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 50.) 

‘“‘ Etudes Critiques sur la Vie et l’GEuvre de Christophe Colomb.” 


Autobiography.” (Constable. 


Deuxiéme Série. Par Henry Vignaud. (Paris: Welter.  10fr.) 
“L’Angleterre Moderne, son Evolution.” Par Louis Caza- 
mian. (Paris: Flammarion. 3fr. 50.) 
” o + 


Tue book-lover has few more delightful occupations than 
sitting with his feet on the fender and fingering a 
volume of essays on books and their authors. Unfortunately 
for him, literary essays are frowned upon by most publishers, 
and books which treat of books are not so plentiful as he 
would wish. One such volume, having the alluring title, 
“ Recreations of a Book-Lover,’’ has just been published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. It is by the Rev. F. W. 
Macdonald, and can be had at the reasonable price of half-a- 
crown. Mr. Macdonald’s recreations, as a glance at “ Who's 
Who ”’ tells us, are “ those of a book-lover.” In the volume 
just issued he permits us to share these recreations in his 
company, a privilege which many readers will enjoy. He 
begins, as is proper, with some good advice in the shape of 
four letters to a friend on books and reading. Mr. 
Macdonald’s friend had confessed that “business” had 
taken from him the disposition, and even lessened the power, 
to read serious books. Mr. Macdonald very sensibly replies 
that, while setting a high value on the knowledge of books, 
he is “ well aware that there may be strong, and even trained, 
intelligence apart from it.’’ We are grateful to Mr. 
Macdonald for that remark. It shows he belongs neither to 
that irritating class who contend that all knowledge of life 
can be got out of books, nor to the equally exasperating type 
which denies that books give any knowledge at all of life. 
Reading is experience at second-hand, but there are many 
experiences which few would care for at first-hand, and many 
others which most people are forced to enjoy “by deputy.” 


* + - 


Mr. Macponatp’s letters of guidance to his friend 
naturally betray some of his own leanings. Like Mr. 
Birrell, he has a passion for Hazlitt—the favorite author 
of many bookish men. ‘“ Who else can give you so much 
strong, sane criticism of English writers? Where is 
Hazlitt’s superior as a book-lover, as a taster and judge 
of all prose and verse? English literature was the supreme 
object of his interest and regard. He sacrificed much to it, 
making a dismal failure of life in some very important 
respects; but as a man of letters, student, critic, and 
essayist, he remains one of the strongest and ablest writers 
of the early nineteenth century.’’ But Hazlitt is much 
more than a guide to English literature. He treats of a great 
variety of subjects, and says something suited to nearly 
every mood. His account, for example, of the fight between 
Tom Hickman and Bill Neate is the best description of a 
prize-fight ever penned. In graver vein he has discoursed 
admirably on the fear of death, on the conduct. of life, on 
the love of the country, and on religious hypocrisy. As 
Mr. Birrell puts it, he is always interesting, and always 
writes about really interesting things. ‘“ The very titles of 
his essays make your mouth water.”’ 





Two of the best essays in Mr. Macdonald’s collection 
were called forth by William Allingham’s “Diary,” and 
examine Allingham’s attitude to Rossetti and Carlyle. 
Allingham was himself a true poet, though he finds few 
readers to-day. His anthology, “Nightingale Valley,” was 
overshadowed by Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury,” which ap- 
peared a few months later, but his “ Book of Ballads’’ has 
been included in the “Golden Treasury Series,’’ and is 
prized by those who care for our ballad literature. Speaking 
of the friendship between Allingham and Rossetti, Mr. 
Macdonald dwells upon the extraordinary fascination which 
Rossetti had for all who met him. Mr. Macdonald has a 
personal recollection of the days when Rossetti was “un- 
disputed sovereign of the group of which he was the central 
personality.’ It numbered Burne-Jones, Madox Brown, 
Swinburne, William Morris, and other men whose tempera- 
ment was not inclined to discipleship. Yet Rossetti 
dominated them all. “He was,’’ says Mr. Macdonald, 
“among his fellows as a man born to rule, exercising his 
sovereignty, it might be lazily and languidly, but with.no 
thought of resistance on the part of any one concerned.” 

» * ~ 

TuHERE is little doubt that books on the French Revolu- 
tion are welcomed, not only by students of the period, 
but by a large body of general readers. Each publishing 
season brings us a fair number, and in former issues we 
have mentioned several that appear on the spring lists of 
announcements. To those may be added the biographies 
of two heroines of the Revolution, whose lives, if not edify- 
ing, are, at any rate, full of interest. Under the title of 
‘* A Queen of Shreds and Patches,’?’ Mr. John Lane has 
in the press a translation, by Mr. J. Lewis May, of M. 
Gastine’s book on Madame Tallien, the famous beauty. 
M. Gastine plays the part of devil’s advocate, and aims at 
showing that Madame Tallien has no claim to the nobility 
of temper and of feeling with which she is sometimes 
credited. He takes the view that no one in the history of the 
Revolution merited canonisation so little, and describes her 
as an utterly unmoral woman without heart or soul. 

* + * 

Tue other book tells the story of Carlyle’s ‘‘ brown- 
locked, light-behaved, fire-hearted Demoiselle Théroigne,”’ 
and will be published by Messrs Stanley Paul. Its author, 
‘‘ Frank Hamel,’’ has written a biography of Emile du 
Chatelet, and in Théroigne de Méricourt she has another 
good subject. There was in her something of Anatole 
France’s Maniflore, the lady who inspired Bidault-Coquille 
in the affair of the eighty thousand trusses of hay, but 
her personality and her powers of oratory had an undoubted 
influence, and her insanity, following on the public 
whipping she received from Marat’s followers on the terrace 
of the Feuillants, gives her something of tragic dignity. 

* a . 

Mr. ALEXANDER Paterson’s “ Across the Bridges,’’ to 
be published by Mr. Edward Arnold, is a study of social life 
in South London, intended as an introduction to the whole 
social problem for those who know little of the poor, and 
would be unlikely to take up a specialised text-book. Mr. 
Paterson has lived for more than eight years in block build- 
ings, has worked in men’s and boys’ clubs, spent an evening 
every week for four years in a common lodging-house, taught 
in an elementary school, and served as a Probation Officer at 
the Police Court and on the Borstal Association, so that he 
has a first-hand knowledge of his subject. 

* * * 

Unpver the title of “The Modern Criminal Series” 
Mr. Heinemann is about to publish a number of books on 
the science of criminology, selected from the mass of Euro- 
pean works on the subject. Among those arranged for are 
“Modern Theories of Criminality,” by Dr. Bernaldo de 
Quiros, of Madrid; “Criminal Psychology,’ by Dr. Hans 
Gross; “Crime, Its Causes and Remedies,” by the late 
Professor Lombroso; ‘The Individualisation of Punish- 
ment,’ by M. Raymond Saleilles ; and “ Penal Philosophy,” 
by Professor Tarde. 

* * * 

Mr. J. Lewis Paton is writing a biography of his 
father, the Rev. Dr. J. B. Paton, of Nottingham. He would 
be grateful for the loan of letters and documents bearing on 
his father’s life and work. They should be sent to 22, 
Forest-road West,” Nottingham. 
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RELIGION AND THE STATE SCHOOL.* 


M. Loisy’s new volume is a collection of five articles pre- 
viously published in various periodicals, with a preface 
which, from a purely literary point of view, is perhaps 
the most delightful part of the book. The ‘‘ Quelques 
Lettres ’’ must have proved to those of M. Loisy’s readers 
who had not already discovered the fact, that he is not only 
a great historical critic, but also a great writer of French. 
This latest preface teems with characteristic and delicious 
passages, spiced at times with a genial malice. At other 
times it rises to eloquence, as in the beautiful passage 
referring to Father Tyrrell :— 

“cet homme parfaitement sincére, qui eft été un docteur 
de l’Eglise au siécle d’Augustin et méme encore a celui de 
saint Thomas d’Aquin. II a souffert et il fut maudit pour 
avoir aimé la vérité. I] l’embrassait et la préchait avec 
Vardeur d’un apétre plus peut-étre qu’il ne la discuitait en 
critique, et ce doit étre pour cela qu’il a mérité d’en étre le 
martyr.” 

The first and third of the articles in this volume are 
criticisms of various aspects of Mr. Salomon Reinach’s 
“Orpheus” ; the fifth constitutes a brilliantly searching 
and absolutely impartial review of Dr. Drews’s effort, 
in “Christusmythe,’’ to give a purely mythical origin 
to Christianity. M. Loisy insists on the inconvenience of 
a critical method which ‘ creates its own difficulties,’’ re- 
fuses to accept well-attested facts, and loses itself in wild 
hypotheses; he insists also on the harm which such a 
method may do to solid criticism, and on the handle that 
it gives to obscurantism. Dr. Drews himself, says M. 
Loisy, is a theologian; ‘‘ il nie l’existence de Jésus pour 
sauver le christianisme, ou pour fonder le christianisme 
véritable, ce qui est tout un.”’ 

For many reasons the second article in the book will 
perhaps appeal to a larger public than any other. The 
question of educational neutrality is continually discussed 
in France, and the echoes of the discussion have 
reached England. Moreover, the problem is one which 
England will sooner or later have to solve. There is ulti- 
mately only one solution of the religious difficulty in the 
schools, the “secular” solution, which does not exclude 
facilities for religious teaching given by voluntary organisa- 
tions. Any other system means the control of the public 
schools, or of some of them, by ecclesiastical authority, a 
control against which even the Catholic teachers are 
beginning to protest in Germany, and which, in French 
Canada, produces an appalling proportion of illiterates. 

It is, however, true enough that “neutrality,” con- 
ceived in a certain fashion, would be disastrous to education. 
The removal of the word “God”’ from a few of the text- 
books used in French schools, which a Socialist deputy and 
ex-teacher ridiculed the other day in the Chamber, is an 
example of neutrality pushed to absurd extremes. It would 
seem, from the arguments of certain defenders of a recent 
scheme for the permanent establishment and endowment of 
religion in English schools, that this conception of 
neutrality is prevalent in England. In a letter published 
in THe Nation of July 10th, 1910, Mr. Edmund Harvey 
declared that, in the end, the State “can only succeed in 
its endeavor to be impartial by fixing blinkers upon the 
eyes of its officials and its teachers. History and literature 
must remain half taught and half understood, and their 
noblest passages must be forgotten or unstudied.’ 
The French Bishops, in like manner, maintain that 
neutrality involves the omission from history books and 
lessons of any fact from which conclusions unfavorable to 
any Church might conceivably be drawn. 

As a controversial reductio ad absurdum this argument 
may have its uses; but it need frighten no advocate of 
religious neutrality in the schools. M. Loisy deals with 
the matter frankly and effectively. Neutrality, in his view, 
involves abstention alike from arguments in favor of any 
religion and from arguments against any, but not absten- 
tion from any statement, however indisputable, which 
explicitly or implicitly contradicts the teaching of this 
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or that Church. It is the business of the Churches, not 
of the teacher, to reconcile their teaching with facts, if it 
contradicts, or seems to contradict them. The teacher must 
confine himself to scientific, historical, and experimental 
truth; his teaching must be entirely positive. He must 
respect the religious belief in which the child is brought up, 
whatever it may be; but he is not called upon to consider 
the conclusions which the child may draw (probably at a 
later age) from what he has been taught. To take a 
concrete example, which is not given by M. Loisy, the 
teacher must not say that the world was not created in 
six days in the year 4002 B.c., but he must teach the 
scientific facts which are incompatible with that belief, 
and he does not infringe neutrality in so doing. The 
passage in which M. Loisy demonstrates the impossibility 
of what he calls the negative conception of neutrality is 
worth quoting :— 
“L’on ne craint pas d’affirmer que la neutralité ainsi 
pratiquée ne serait pas la neutralité, mais l’abdication, |’avilis- 
sement, l’anéantissement de l’enseignement officiel. Les termes 
ne paraitront pas trop forts si l’on veut bien considérer que 
la doctrine au moyen de laquelle on voudrait critiquer cet 
enseignement ne comprend pas seulement des principes de 
morale, mais un dogme ou entrent une philosophie de ]’univers, 
une conception du monde, et une philosophie de l’histoire. 
Il est impossible de formuler sur un seul point important les 
conclusions générales de la science moderne sans rencontrer la 
théologie catholique. Si cette théologie est rendue arbitre de 
ce que la science aura le droit de dire dans |’école, la pauvre 
science ne dira presque rien, et méme il faudra tout de suite 
fermer l’école, parceque la science laique et l’enseignement 
laique reposent sur de principes qui sont en contradiction 
parfaite avec la doctrine authentique de |’Eglise romaine.’ 
These principles are the autonomy of science, of the con- 
science, and of civil and political society, with which 
the Roman Church is fundamentally at variance; recon- 
ciliation is impossible. But neutrality, M. Loisy says, is 
nevertheless, not only a “ political necessity,’’ but also a 
“ moral duty ” :— 
“‘ Dans la situation présente de notre société, il serait aussi 
absurde et impracticable de vouloir imposer |’incrédulité que de 
vouloir imposer la foi. On peut discuter théoriquement sur 
les droits et devoirs de |’Etat enseignant, sur ceux des parents. 
En fait, le conflit de ces droits et devoirs n’est par: aussi aigu 
que la lecture des certains manifestes pourrait induire a 
supposer. A prendre les choses dans |’ensemble, la volonté des 
parents, en tant qu’elle est réelle, ne peut manquer d’étre 
respectée dans l’enseignement public, et c’est, au fond, cette 
volonté qui exige la neutralité scolaire.” 
“The will of the parents, so far as it is genuine’’: the 
qualification is necessary, for it is not the rights of parents 
that the Church defends, but the right of ecclesiastical 
authorities to compel parents to send their children to 
Catholic schools under pain of excommunication. M. Loisy 
shows that religious fanaticism and anti-religious fanaticism, 
than which nothing more closely resembles the other, use 
the same arguments. On the one hand it is argued that 
children must be detached from the “ puerile beliefs’”’ of 
their parents, in order to effect a moral unity of the nation. 
“So argued the Inquisitors of the past; so argue their 
apologists to-day.”” The latter aim also at a moral unity; 
they hold that children * belong first to the Church, afterwards 
to their parents, provided that the latter hear the Church.” 
Children have, therefore, a right to the “truth which God 
has revealed,’’ and it is the duty of the State to teach it 
to them. It is possible to reject both fanaticisms, and to 
hold that children belong first to themselves, and that the 
State owes them the knowledge of what can be ascertained 
and proved to be true; but the State has no information 
enabling it to decide between the claims of conflicting 
religions, or of rival representatives of God on earth. Ii 
parents believe themselves to possess the necessary data for 
such a decision, that is their affair. 

M. Loisy’s chief pre-occupation in this article is, how- 
ever, the rapid decline in France of the religious idea :— 

“Ce qui nous est d’obligation stricte, c’est de soustraire 
l’ame de la France au naufrage de sa religion; c’est de sauver 
ce qui peut étre sauvé de notre passé religieux, ce qui mérite 
de l’étre.” 

The Church is crumbling to ruins, and he does not believe 
that we can construct a new religion out of the débris. 
But what is killing Catholicism is not that by which it has 
lived so long. It has lived because it enshrined a great ideal, 
the ideal of human fraternity without limit, of perfect solid- 
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A Book that is causing considerable attention is— 
DOCTOR GREY. 


By STEPHEN ANDREW. 


“The book is decidedly one to read; it is clever, truth- 
ful, and written with sense and feeling.”—Globe. 


tephen Andrew has vision to see and power to express 
the organic nature of men and things.’’—Holbrook Jackson 
in Black and White. 
Third Edition. Row Ready. 


DOCTOR GREY. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE SERPENT AND THE 
CROSS. 











Third Edition. Now Ready. 
RANGER GULL’S Great Romance. 


HOUSE OF TORMENT. 


A Story of the Spanish Inquisition. 
“The whole story goes along at a swift pace and rivets 
the attention. . Mr. Ranger Gull deserves to score a 


reat success with his fresh and vigorous romance.’’—Daily 
elegraph. 


A Romance of a Bond Street Beauty Establishment, 
THE BEAUTY DOCTOR. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘‘ The Case 
for the Lady,” etc. 


“A story of London Society life up to date.”—Vanity Fair. 








A Romance of Richelieu. 


THE CARDINAL’S PAST, 


By MICHAEL KAYE, Author of ‘‘The Duke's 
Vengeance.” 


“Written by one who has a pretty turn for the invention 
of plot and incident.’’—Scoteman. 





A Story of Modern Seciety. 


WHEN WOMAN LOVES. 


By RATHMELL WILSON, Author of “Re- 
Birth,” ete. 


“A clever novel, freshly conceived.”—Morning Leader. 





THE BOURGEOIS QUEEN OF 
PARIS. 
By JANET H. CLARKE. 
“There are many exciting and amusing episodes in the 
tale.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
Lucas Cleeve’s Latest and Best Work. 
FRIENDS OF FATE, 
By LUCAS CLEEVE, Author “The Cardinal and 
Lady Susan,” etc. The above Story is founded on 


fact. the details of which are in possession of the 
Author. 


_ “Its plot is deep and intricate, though its appeal is irre- 
sistible.”"—Vanity Fair. 








NOW READY. 


THE MASTER WIT. 
A Story of Boccaccio. 
By MAY WYNNE, Author of * A King’s Masquerade,’ 
“A Maid of Brittany,” etc. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 





By the Author of ‘‘ Seen and Unseen,’’ 


THE PSYCHIC REALM. 

By E. KATHARINE BATES. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Sir Oliver Lodge says:—‘‘I have read the first few chapters 
of Miss Bates’s little book, ‘The Psychic Realm,’ with inter- 
est, and commend it to the notice of spiritualists in the hope 
that it may lead them to realise the inherent difficulty of the 
investigation, and to appreciate the necessity for a sane and 
balanced attitude towards modern psychological problems.” 





TWO RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LOTUS LIBRARY. 


CAGLIOSTRO AND COMPANY. 
By FRANZ FUNCK BRENTANO. 


THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. 
By GEORGES OHNET. Translated by FRED 


ROTHWELL. 12mo, cloth 1s. 6d. net, leather 
2s. net. 


THE POPINJAY. 
The story of the play now being performed at the New 
Theatre by Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry. 
Red cloth, 1s. net. 











GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 











A SELECTION FROM 
J. M. DENT « SONS LIST. 
JOHN MASEFIELD’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE STREET OF TO-DAY. 
Crown 8vo. 6/- 


Mr. Masefield’s reputation as a brilliant novelist is secured. 
This new novel will most assuredly increase that reputation. 
It describes the influence of two women upon an active and 
intelligent young man engaged in social reform. One of the 
women is of the modern, conventional, selfish and extravagant 
type, outwardly charming and delightful, inwardly empty 
and hard. The other, a much older woman, has the task of 
repairing the damage done by the latter. [Ready Shortly. 








A NEW ISSUE. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Will be ready early in March, 
completing 511 volumes. 


CRIME & PUNISHMENT. SELECT PLAYS of BEAUMONT 
THE RING & THE BOOK. and FLETCHER, 
THE OLD YELLOW BOOK. THE VIRGINIANS, 2 vols. 


A companion volume to 
the “Ring and the Book.” TOILERS OF THE SEA. 
Browning found the ma- 
terial for his great poem in 


terial for ANSON’S VOYAGES. 
ESSAYS ON EDUCATION. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
CHARLES AUCHESTER. EDWARD GIBBON. 


Send for Descriptive List with 64 page 
Booklet of preceding volumes, post free. 





“THE DICKENS MIND, THE DICKENS ATMOS- 
PHERE, THE PEOPLED DICKENS WORLD.” 


APPRECIATIONS AND CRITIGISMS of the 
Novets of CHAS. DICKENS with eight 
portraits. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

Demy 8vo, 7/6 net. 


“For getting at the essence of Dickens, without being 
blinded to his shortcomings, there has been no modern critic 
to surpass Mr. Chesterton.’’—Mr. R. A. Scott-James, in the 
Daily News. 

‘A jolly, entertaining, full-blooded book he has made of 
it all. I have read it right through, and then I have read 


over again many of the passages. ...It has been excellent 
intellectual exercise.’—Mr. Arthur Waugh, in the Daily 
Chronicle. 





“WHAT SONG THE SIRENS SANG.” 


SIREN LAND. 
By NORMAN DOUGLAS. Small crown 8vo, 
6/- net. 


Those quaint, bird-like creatures, the Sirens, who are so 
continually mentioned in the pages of Virgil and Homer, and 
about whom even modern poets have sung, are discussed in 
an exceedingly interesting manner in this book. The author 
has lived for many years in Capri—Siren land, and attempts 
to trace the origin of the Siren-myth to its ‘source. The Siren 
worshipper and the lover of the unconventional in literature 
will welcome this book. An interesting series of illustrations, 
many of which have never been reproduced before, add to the 
value of the work. (Ready. 


(Ready. 





THE JUSTICE of the PEACE 
AND HIS FUNCTIONS. 


By a MIDDLESEX MAGISTRATE. 
Crown 8vo, 2/6 net. 


A Handbook for Justices of the Peace, Mayors, and others 
engaged in similar work. It is not so much a law book, but 
gives in a non-technical and clear way the various duties of 
a J.P. 


Send for prospectuses giving full 
details of above books, post free. 


J.M.DENT & SONS, Ltd.,19, Aldine House, 
Bedford St., W.C. 
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RELIGION AND THE STATE SCHOOL.* 


M. Loisy’s new volume is a collection of five articles pre- 
viously published in various periodicals, with a preface 
which, from a purely literary point of view, is perhaps 
the most delightful part of the book. The ‘‘ Quelques 
Lettres’? must have proved to those of M. Loisy’s readers 
who had not already discovered the fact, that he is not only 
a great historical critic, but also a great writer of French. 
This latest preface teems with characteristic and delicious 
passages, spiced at times with a genial malice. At other 
times it rises to eloquence, as in the beautiful passage 
referring to Father Tyrrell :— 

“cet homme parfaitement sincére, qui efit été un docteur 
de l’Eglise au siécle d’Augustin et méme encore a celui de 
saint Thomas d’ Aquin. Il a souffert et il fut maudit pour 
avoir aimé la vérité. I] l’embrassait et la préchait avec 
l’ardeur d’un apétre plus peut-étre qu’il ne la discuitait en 
critique, et ce doit étre pour cela qu’il a mérité d’en étre le 
martyr.” 

The first and third of the articles in this volume are 
criticisms of various aspects of Mr. Salomon Reinach’s 
“Orpheus” ; the fifth constitutes a brilliantly searching 
and absolutely impartial review of Dr. Drews’s effort, 
in “Christusmythe,’’ to give a purely mythical origin 
to Christianity. M. Loisy insists on the inconvenience of 
a critical method which ‘‘ creates its own difficulties,’’ re- 
fuses to accept well-attested facts, and loses itself in wild 
hypotheses; he insists also on the harm which such a 
method may do to solid criticism, and on the handle that 
it gives to obscurantism. Dr. Drews himself, says M. 
Loisy, is a theologian; ‘il nie l’existence de Jésus pour 
sauver le christianisme, ou pour fonder le christianisme 
véritable, ce qui est tout un.”’ 

For many reasons the second article in the book will 
perhaps appeal to a larger public than any other. The 
question of educational neutrality is continually discussed 
in France, and the echoes of the discussion have 
reached England. Moreover, the problem is one which 
England will sooner or later have to solve. There is ulti- 
mately only one solution of the religious difficulty in the 
schools, the “secular”’ solution, which does not exclude 
facilities for religious teaching given by voluntary organisa- 
tions. Any other system means the control of the public 
schools, or of some of them, by ecclesiastical authority, a 
control against which even the Catholic teachers are 
beginning to protest in Germany, and which, in French 
Canada, produces an appalling proportion of illiterates. 

It is, however, true enough that “neutrality,” con- 
ceived in a certain fashion, would be disastrous to education. 
The removal of the word “God” from a few of the text- 
books used in French schools, which a Socialist deputy and 
ex-teacher ridiculed the other day in the Chamber, is an 
example of neutrality pushed to absurd extremes. It would 
seem, from the arguments of certain defenders of a recent 
scheme for the permanent establishment and endowment of 
religion in English schools, that this conception of 
neutrality is prevalent in England. In a letter published 
in Tue Nation of July 10th, 1910, Mr. Edmund Harvey 
declared that, in the end, the State “can only succeed in 
its endeavor to be impartial by fixing blinkers upon the 
eyes of its officials and its teachers. History and literature 
must remain half taught and half understood, and their 
noblest passages must be forgotten or unstudied.”’ 
The French Bishops, in like manner, maintain that 
neutrality involves the omission from history books and 
lessons of any fact from which conclusions unfavorable to 
any Church might conceivably be drawn. 

As a controversial reductio ad absurdum this argument 
may have its uses; but it need frighten no advocate of 
religious neutrality in the schools. M. Loisy deals with 
the matter frankly and effectively. Neutrality, in his view, 
involves abstention alike from arguments in favor of any 
religion and from arguments against any, but not absten- 
tion from any statement, however indisputable, which 
explicitly or implicitly contradicts the teaching of this 
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or that Church. It is the business of the Churches, not 
of the teacher, to reconcile their teaching with facts, if it 
contradicts, or seems to contradict them. The teacher must 
confine himself to scientific, historical, and experimental 
truth; his teaching must be entirely positive. He must 
respect the religious belief in which the child is brought up, 
whatever it may be; but he is not called upon to consider 
the conclusions which the child may draw (probably at a 
later age) from what he has been taught. To take a 
concrete example, which is not given by M. Loisy, the 
teacher must not say that the world was not created in 
six days in the year 4002 B.c., but he must teach the 
scientific facts which are incompatible with that belief, 
and he does not infringe neutrality in so doing. The 
passage in which M. Loisy demonstrates the impossibility 
of what he calls the negative conception of neutrality is 
worth quoting :— 

“L’on ne craint pas d’affirmer que la neutralité ainsi 
pratiquée ne serait pas la neutralité, mais |’abdication, ]’avilis- 
sement, l’anéantissement de lenseignement officiel. Les termes 
ne paraitront pas trop forts si l’on veut bien considérer que 
la doctrine au moyen de laquelle on voudrait critiquer cet 
enseignement ne comprend pas seulement des principes de 
morale, mais un dogme ou entrent une philosophie de |’univers, 
une conception du monde, et une philosophie de l’histoire. 
Il est impossible de formuler sur un seul point important les 
conclusions générales de la science moderne sans rencontrer la 
théologie catholique. Si cette théologie est rendue arbitre de 
ce que la science aura le droit de dire dans |’école, la pauvre 
science ne dira presque rien, et méme il faudra tout de suite 
fermer l’école, parceque la science laique et |’enseignement 
laique reposent sur de principes qui sont en contradiction 
parfaite avec la doctrine authentique de |’Eglise romaine.’ 

These principles are the autonomy of science, of the con- 
science, and of civil and political society, with which 
the Roman Church is fundamentally at variance; recon- 
ciliation is impossible. But neutrality, M. Loisy says, is 
nevertheless, not only a “ political necessity,’ but also a 
“ moral duty ” :— 

“Dans la situation présente de notre société, il serait aussi 
absurde et impracticable de vouloir imposer |’incrédulité que de 
vouloir imposer la foi. On peut discuter théoriquement sur 
les droits et devoirs de |’Etat enseignant, sur ceux des parents. 
En fait, le conflit de ces droits et devoirs n’est pas aussi aigu 
que la lecture des certains manifestes pourrait induire a 
supposer. A prendre les choses dans |’ensemble, la volonté des 
parents, en tant qu’elle est réelle, ne peut manquer d’étre 
respectée dans l’enseignement public, et c’est, au fond, cette 
volonté qui exige la neutralité scolaire.” 


9. 


“The will of the parents, so far as it is genuine the 
qualification is necessary, for it is not the rights of parents 
that the Church defends, but the right of ecclesiastical 
authorities to compel parents to send their children to 
Catholic schools under pain of excommunication. M. Loisy 
shows that religious fanaticism and anti-religious fanaticism, 
than which nothing more closely resembles the other, use 
the same arguments. On the one hand it is argued that 
children must be detached from the “ puerile beliefs’’ of 
their parents, in order to effect a moral unity of the nation. 
“So argued the Inquisitors of the past; so argue their 
apologists to-day.”” The latter aim also at a moral unity; 
they hold that children ¢ belong first to the Church, afterwards 
to their parents, provided that the latter hear the Church.” 
Children have, therefore, a right to the “truth which God 
has revealed,’’ and it is the duty of the State to teach it 
to them. It is possible to reject both fanaticisms, and to 
hold that children belong first to themselves, and that the 
State owes them the knowledge of what can be ascertained 
and proved to be true; but the State has no information 
enabling it to decide between the claims of conflicting 
religions, or of rival representatives of God on earth. Ii 
parents believe themselves to possess the necessary data for 
such a decision, that is their affair. 
M. Loisy’s chief pre-occupation in this article is, how- 
ever, the rapid decline in France of the religious idea :— 
“Ce qui nous est d’obligation stricte, c’est de soustraire 
l’ame de la France au naufrage de sa religion; c’est de sauver 
ce qui peut étre sauvé de notre passé religieux, ce qui mérite 
de l’étre.” 
The Church is crumbling to ruins, and he does not believe 
that we can construct a new religion out of the débris. 
But what is killing Catholicism is not that by which it has 
lived so long. It has lived because it enshrined a great ideal, 
the ideal of human fraternity without limit, of perfect solid- 
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arity, “of the common fatherland composed of all the father- | nor probably into full creative power, may be looked on 
lands,”’ of faith in the future of humanity. That ideal can | not merely as a book of pleasant poems (which it certainly 
and must be preserved. is), but also, perhaps, as an attempt to prove some of the H j 

In M. Loisy’s opinion instruction in the history of | qualities of the verse which is being made to-day. We 
religions would help in its preservation. A knowledge of the must not, however, inquire too nicely into the purport of OF 
history of religions is the best antidote to the two fanaticisms. such a volume as this. It is no doubt tempting to ask 
It would make impossible the notion that religion has been | why these ten living poets here appear under the leader. 
altogether an evil or a mere illusion. It would show how | ship of Francis Thompson; is this merely an accident, 
great a part religion has played in human history, and what | or are we to see in it some admission of influence! 
benefits it has conferred on mankind, in spite of the harm The preface warns us, quite unnecessarily, against To th 
that it has often done. It must be recognised, as M. Loisy | putting down the ten living contributors to “ Eyes of Ethic 
recognises, that the great majority at least of the boys in the | Youth” as forming or belonging to a “school” of Francis 
French public schools will, if they have been brought up | Thompson. Poetry does not fall into “schools” as easily Volu 
as Catholics, eventually abandon their belief. The crisis, as painting; and a brief glance at this book would show 
he holds, should be anticipated and provided for, but never | anyone that neither conscious nor unconscious imitation Th 
precipitated. Nor should the belief ever be combated; a | of Thompson’s poetic manner runs through it. Still, there ~ 
heavy responsibility is incurred by those who abruptly does crop up in it now and then a certain similarity t 


destroy the beliefs of the young. All that should be done Thompson in the way of motive, especially in religious 
is to give an instruction which will enable the inevitable | motive. But one may easily make too much even of this; Th 
crisis to be passed without irreparable loss :— and criticism will do wiseliest to find Francis Thompson Go 
“Si j’Gcrivais un manuel d'histoire des religions, je only responsible for the poems which are given under his men 
voudrais qu’un enfant de moyenne intelligence, entre douze name. F : B 

et quinze ans, pit le lire sans étre troublé dans sa foi, et que These poems are four in number, and they are described 
le méme, entre vingt et vingt-cing ans, esprit et caractére as “early’’; but we are not told what precisely is meant Th 
formés, pit venir me dire: ‘ Maitre, ami vrai, toutes les fois by that. Thompson’s first book was published fairly late in Ce 
que je vous ai relu, j’ai pensé vous comprendre davantage; . = — P 7 a : B 
vous n’avez pas diminué en moi Vidéal humain que me | his life, and it is usually understood that the writing of it 4s 
suggérait la religion; peut-étre m’avez-vous aidé a le mieux came only a year or two before its publication. Do these : 
entendre et a l’aimer pour lui-méme, tout en m’instruisant “early’’ poems. then, belong to the same period, the period Th 
in er aa ae a choses religieuses dans leur réalité, non dans of his first release from the stupor of his deadly misery in B 

e . . ~ : 

; : . London; were they omitted from the first book simply be A 
It is to be hoped that M. Loisy will write that manual. | cause Thompeon, for some reason or other, did not cat of 
The pupil who had been instructed by it could not, as he | 4, place them beside “The Hound of Heaven” and the Ge 
says, complain of having been deceived ; he would have a | « Corymbus for Autumn”? Or may we really date them ® 
real conception of the object of religion apart from a par- much earlier; may we regard them as work done consider ti 
ticular belief; he would understand that his teachers had | ably before the first full utterance of his marvellous faculty! J | mac 


never had the “absurd and immoral” pretension of re- | yo point is not unimportant; for in no poet has the K 
placing the positive faith of his childhood by ‘‘ another formative period been so mysterious and obscure as in a 
faith, purely negative, empty and sterile.’”” He would not Francis Thompson. That first book of his astonished the e.. 
be so foolish as to despise his old beliefs nor tempted to good critics, and confounded the bad ones, by the fact that T. 
hate the Church, ‘‘ sa vieille nourrice.”’ its author had, without any apparent development, without -. 
But is it possible to write a neutral manual of the the least trace of any tentative essaying, invented for him Beew 
history of religions, which shall be neither Christian nor self an extraordinarily individual, and, in spite of much 


anti-Christian? M. Loisy is convinced that it is, and his | Joose talk about seventeenth-century influence, an absolutely Mi 





arguments are clear and telling. There is no space to deal new poetic style. And we now know that this elaborate, 

with them at length here ; the whole chapter must be read. allusive manner, was, in fact, not the result of patient 

To show how perfect neutrality may be observed, even in | gtudy, practice, and effort, but had gradually grown, almost THE 
regard to so thorny a subject as the origins of Christianity, unexpressed, to its full power during long dark years of E 
he quotes a passage from Mgr. Duchesne’s ‘“‘ Histoire terrible physical hardship and mental oppression ; when he 1 
ancienne de 1’Eglise,”” a work published with the Vatican | was at last set free, there the manner was, perfect and M 
imprimatur. It would be difficult to state the facts with complete within his brain, ready to answer to his spirit’s fr 
more perfect impartiality than they are stated by Mgr. | control. Now these four early poems are distinctly marked * 


Duchesne, and nobody (except, perhaps, Dr. Drews) could by Thompson’s characteristic phrasing and turn of thought. J of wh: 
take exception to the statement. M. Loisy also cites the The style in them has neither grown to the gorgeous com- sccom| 
example of a Catholic professor, now dead, who, having plexity or the clear simplicity which Thompson afterwards J Public 
been accused of contradicting the Bible because he had said used with equal mastery; but it is unquestionably the fore 
that life would probably disappear from the earth on runner of his perfected style. And if we knew the bh 
account of its gradual cooling, replied that he had spoken approximate date of the composition of these poems, we tr 
only of what was likely to happen from natural causes; he might have a valuable index to the way Thompson's THE 
knew nothing about any possible intention on the part of manner developed. 


God to destroy the world by fire. The same professor was But apart from all such considerations, we should kk § pyR 
accustomed to say, in regard to the deluge, ‘‘ Je n’ai pas | grateful for the publication of these four poems, whic 81 
a en parler. Si le déluge est arrivé, il n’a laissé aucune is more than can be said for most discoveries of a poets LAE 
trace et il est pour notre science comme inexistant.’’ early work. Three of them are touched with rare beauty 2s 
Of course, if neutrality is to be taken in the extreme and they are all wrought with intense and subtle workmat- 
negative sense already mentioned, the teaching of religious ship. It is useless to pretend that a great deal of the GEOR 
history would be even more difficult than that of other pleasure we take in these poems does not come from recog: 
subjects, but it is quite compatible with neutrality reason- | nising in them strains of familiar music and thought. Even 


ably understood. M. Loisy does not suggest that the time | the poetically unimportant “Passion of Mary” is quite} J M, 
is yet ripe for the teaching of religious history in all the | redeemed for any lover of Francis Thompson by the 


public schools, but he believes that that time will come, and, | characteristic note of its last verse :— 
meanwhile, he urges parents and others to make a “ Bitter the bread of our repast; 
beginning. Yet doth a sweet the bitter leaven: LM 


Our sorrow is the shadow cast 
Around it by the light of Heaven.” 





. ae ; JAME: 
FRANCIS THOMPSON AND SOME OTHERS.* And something more than intrinsic beauty moves us in th JOSE! 


exquisite tune and delicate chain of conceits in this passag? 
“Eyes or Youtu,’”’ a collection of lyrics, by Francis from the poem supposed to be spoken by the drowned 
Thompson, and ten of the younger living poets, for the Shelley :— 


; , . F.C 
most part not yet grown into any considerable reputation, Ri 


** And though I toss upon my bed, 
My dream is not disquieted ; 
*“ Eyes of Youth: a Book of Verse.” With a foreword by Nay, deep I sleep upon the deep, MAU 
Gilbert K. Chesterton. Herbert and Daniel. 3s. 6d. net. And my eyes are wet, but I do not weep; 
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And I fell to sleep so suddenly 

That my lips are moist yet—could’st thou see— 
With the goodnight draught I have drunk to thee. 
Thou can’st not wipe them; for it was Death 
Damped my lips that has dried my breath. 

A little while—it is not long— 

The salt shall dry on them like the song.” 


But certainly the beauty of that is irresistible without any 
familiar quality in it; and the grave richness of the splendid 
“Arab Love Song’ and the sharper sweetness of 
“Threatened Tears’’ must undoubtedly give these verses 
a place in English poetry, quite irrespective of their author- 
ship. It is not the Thompson of the spacious imagery and 
the Pindaric fury that we find in these four early poems; 
but neither do we find in them any fantastic Latinism and 
far-fetched metaphor that so often break the splendor of his 
greatest poems. Rather we recognise in them the hardly 
less wonderful, though less astonishing, poet who wrote 
“Daisy’’ and “The Poppy.’’ Now that they have been 
published, these four poems, or at any rate three of them, 
must certainly be included in any further edition of 
Thompson’s works; and it is to be hoped that, if the poet’s 
papers contain any more similar treasures, the world may 
have the use of them. 

Though we have refused to see in the ten living contri- 
butors to “Eyes of Youth’’ anything in the nature of a 
Francis Thompson coterie of poets, we may yet permissibly 
regard their part in the book as an attempted proof, for 
those who will receive it, that poetry of individual distinc- 
tion is being made to-day by some who are still far from 
any general reputation. On the whole, they must be 
congratulated on the quality of the proof; but its success, 
unfortunately, must depend not simply on its cogency, but 
on the state of the minds to which it is addressed. And 
nothing is harder than to convince the average person that 
his own immediate time is in any way remarkable for the 
promise shown by its younger poets. You may easily catch 
a cultured person who will admit the probable lasting 
virtues in the work of Mr. Bridges or Mr. Yeats; he 
may even, if you are lucky, include Mr. Sturge Moore and 
Mr. Doughty. But these are not men of the younger genera- 
tion, he will say ; who is there ‘‘ coming on,’’ likely to stand 
where these now stand? It would not be much use to 
present such an one with a copy of “Eyes of Youth.” 
Those who believe that we have not yet reached poetical 
bankruptcy will find their belief soundly confirmed by this 
volume; but the prejudice in the average cultured mind 
against poetry of the younger generation needs to be 
astonished if it is to be conquered; and the proof here put 
forward by these ten younger poets is nothing that can be 
called astonishing. Only two of them, and they are the best 
known, Mr. Padraic Colum and Mr. Shane Leslie, show any 
conspicuous individual talent, but the work of the remaining 
eight has undoubted distinction, and seems to exhibit 
the operation of a very wholesome esthetic spirit. 

Both Mr. Colum and Mr. Leslie contribute poems which 
are characteristic of the Irish movement, not only in the 
purity and clarity of their diction, but also in the curious 
bracing hardness, the entire lack of sentimentality, in their 
matter. There are not many single memorable lines in 
their poems, though one is hardly likely to forget Mr. 
Colum’s allusion to “hair bright as the breast of an eagle 
when he strains up to the sun.’’ Mr. Colum’s two ‘‘ Arab 
Songs’ are, next to Francis Thompson’s poems, probably 
the best things in the book; they are both extremely fine, 
written in vigorous heady metre, and carefully designed to 
lead up to a ringing final line which condenses all that 
has gone before. The same poet’s translation of a Gaelic 
song repeats, with a difference, Wither’s famous ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ What care I how fair she be?’’ Mr. Colum’s 
Trish version is, characteristically, hard and serious where 
the English poet is flippant and half-pathetic ; but the Irish 
is less perfectly lyrical than the English. Mr. Shane 
Leslie’s most remarkable quality is his knack of putting 
unusual and daring thought into metrical tunes of naive 
simplicity. In one song he expects some day to hear the 
newsboys in Fleet Street crying out that doomsday has 
arrived; in another, he dreams the triumph of the evil 
powers over the good; and the effect of such matter is, 
with rare artistic instinct, rendered quite startling by the 
charming innocence of the rhythm into which it is wrought. 














In his other poems, Mr. Leslie shows a bitter humor 
side by side with religious conviction expressed with much 
sweetness. 

Religion dominates the work of the remaining contzj- 
butors to ‘‘ Eyes of Youth.’’ Of these we must speak 
generally ; and it is the more possible to do so since, ag 
we have said, an esthetic spirit common to all is more 
notable in them than any individual talent. The best of 
these poems are written by members of that family to 
whom, it is pretty well known, Francis Thompson addressed 
most of his personal poems; and in Mr. Francis Meynell 
especially, to whom belongs some of Thompson’s noblest 
music, we must welcome a poet capable of fine things—one 
of his lyrics, ‘‘ Mater Inviolata,’’ being a quite remarkable 
mingling of brilliant paradox and pure poetry. But it is 
the spirit common to these poets which we are most disposed 
to welcome; and that is a spirit of intense and passionate 
sincerity. One of their number, Mrs. Lindsay, spoils what 
might have been a good poem by a rash ingenuity of 
phrasing ; but, on the whole, the sincerity which animates 
these writers forbids all facile curiosity of workmanship, 
though, of course, it easily allows the poet’s vital delight 
in words. A determination to express poetic thought in 
terms of the purest possible beauty leaves no room for 
searching out mere ornament; and it is this ardent spirit 
of sincerity which forms the most conspicuous promise in 
“* Eyes of Youth.” 





A PRE-TRACTARIAN HIGH CHURCHMAN.* 


Bishop Moserty’s career was not eventful, and though 
he was a Bishop for sixteen years, and headmaster of Win- 
chester for thirty, he does not perhaps stand quite in 
the first rank of his contemporaries. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the atmosphere of quiet goodness that pervades its 
pages gives “Dulce Domum”’ a singular attraction. The 
book suggests a very delicate pot-pourri. The lives described 
in it have little incident and less passion; they were lived 
in the shade. But the virtues which sweeten and elevate 
“the daily round ’’—modesty, self-restraint, disinterested- 
ness, sincerity—were pre-eminently theirs. 

Dr. Moberly may be described as a _pre-Tractarian 
High Churchman. He had neither Roman nor medieval 
leanings; neither in teaching nor in ritual had he any 
wish to go beyond the Prayer-Book as it stands. But 
he held strongly to the points both of discipline and 
doctrine which distinguish the English Church from the 
other Reformed Churches; for him they were not 
secondary matters due to the particular course taken by 
the Reformation in this country, but essential features of 
a Church after the mind of Christ. This was not the view 
of the English Reformers ; neither was it that of such repre 
sentative Anglican divines as Hooker and Chillingworth. 
The contention of the “ Ecclesiastical Polity’’ is not that 
Episcopacy is necessary, but that it is not unlawful, as 
the extreme Puritans held. But it is an opinion which 
appeared in the English Church before the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth; and, as an argument against Puritanism, 
it was too serviceable to be easily let go. It must be ad- 
mitted, also, that an uncritical study—and no other was 
then possible—of the Fathers of the first four centuries 
went far to support it; hence the Puritan hostility to tradi- 
tion, and reliance on Scripture alone. The Puritan principle 
was vicious: but, as things were, to use it was to arrive per 
errorem ad veritatem; the sounder method led, with few 
exceptions, to a conclusion wider of the truth. The draw- 
back to this distinctly Anglican theory of the Church was that 
it left its adherents isolated in Christendom—penitus toto 
divisos orbe Britannos. The Church of Rome would have 
nothing to say to them; and they would have nothing to 
say to other Protestants; the English Church was like 4 
middle-class family which the county will not acknowledge, 
but which holds itself apart from the town. Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce, it is said, once found himself in 4 





*“ Dulce Domum. George Moberly; his Family and Friends,” 
By his daughter, C. A. L. Moberly. Murray. 10s. 6d. net, 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK ON THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF HEALTH. 


Dr. Andrew Wilson, the distinguished authority 
on hygienic science and health questions, is evidently 
a believer in Thomas Carlyle’s doctrine that there is 
no utility in pointing out misfortunes unless you at the 
same time indicate the remedy. In his remarkable little 
book, ‘‘ The Art of Living,’’ just issued from the press, 
Dr. Wilson not only points out that ‘‘ our first duty 
to ourselves is to check illness at the outset,’’ but he 
follows up his admonition with the more welcome infor- 
mation how we are to do it. 

He, so to speak, says, ‘“‘ You have the evil of ill- 
health to fight. Now, here’s a weapon to fight it with. 
Strike for freedom.’’ For example, he says: ‘‘ Suppose 
a person has run down—feels languid, and is easily tired. 
If he neglects this warning—for all such signs and 
symptoms are Nature’s warning to us—the possibility 
is that he will pass further afield into the great lone 
land of disease.’’ 

“Can he do anything to save himself from such a 
disastrous result? In the vast majority of cases he can 
restore his vigor.’” How? 

“ Probably,’’ says the doctor, “ he will be advised 
to take a tonic. This in the main is good advice. Un- 
fortunately, the number of tonics is legion. But if there 
exists any preparation which can combine in itself the 
properties of a tonic and restorative, and which at the 
same time can contribute to the nourishment and build- 
ing-up of the enfeebled body, it is evident such an agent 
must prove ef the utmost value to everybody. I have 
found such a tonic and restorative in the preparation 
known as Sanatogen.”’ 


Tue Doctor’s Own EXPERIENCE. 


How the distinguished author found this tonic he 
tells us in an interesting bit of autobiography. ‘ Re- 
covering from an attack of influenza,’’ he says, “ and 
suffering from the severe weakness incidental to that 
ailment, Sanatogen was brought under my notice. I 
gave it a fair trial, and the results were all that could 
have been desired. In a short time my appetite im- 
proved, the weakness was conquered, and without the use 
of any other medicine or preparation I was restored to 
health.”’ 

Sanatogen, he tells us, *‘ combines two distinct ele- 
ments, one tonic and the other nutritive.’’ Further, it 
is no “secret ’’ remedy, for, as he pertinently observes, 
“its composition is well known; otherwise medical men 
would not prescribe it.’’ 

What the tonic and nutritive elements of Sanatogen 
are, and how they effect so much good, Dr. Wilson 
describes in simple, convincing terms. The whole pas- 
sage is too long to quote, but one important remark of 
the writer may be given-—namely, that one of the 
principal elements of Sanatogen “ represents the sub- 
stance which actually forms a very important, if not the 
most important, constituent of our brain and nervous 
system.”’ 

How, through regenerating the nervous system 
Sanatogen restores the functions of the digestive organs, 
and by rebuilding the tissues compensates the wear and 
tear of latter-day life; how it does away with the need 
of stimulants, and cures the sick by the natural method 
of making the body strong enough to drive out disease— 
all this, in the delightful style of Dr. Wilson’s language, 
makes engrossing and pleasant, as well as instructive, 
reading. This last contribution of his to the literature 
of health may certainly be calculated to carry joyful news 
to the ailing and weary. ; 

A limited number of complete specimen copies of 
“The Art of Living,’ by Dr. Andrew Wilson, are 
available for distribution. A copy will be sent, gratis 
and post free, on application to the publishers, F. 
Williams & Co., 24, Alfred-place, London, W.C., men- 
tioning “The Nation.’’ Sanatogen is used in the 
Royal Family, and can be obtained of all chemists, in 
tins, from Is. 9d. to 9s. 6d. ° 
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railway carriage with the Roman Catholic Bishop Ulla- 
thorne. “I think we are both bishops,”’ said Wilberforce, in 
his most ingratiating tone. Ullathorne, who had been 
a cabin boy in early life, retained a certain nautical direct- 
ness. ‘I am a bishop,’”’ was his uncompromising reply. 

On the other hand, this old-fashioned Anglicanism pro- 
duced a rare and admirable type of family life, and an 
austerely sober devotion, which was exemplified in the 
Kebles, the Yonges, and the Heathcotes, and idealised 
nobly and sincerely in the “Christian Year.”” It had no 
loud colors, perhaps no strong remedies; its appeal was to 
those who navigate rather the inland waters than the high 
seas of life. But the men and women who were nurtured 
on it breathed a serene air and moved on a high level :— 


“Their lives were wonderful examples of the self-controlled 
vivacity of high spiritual existence. The eyes of our elders 
were fixed on the holiest realities of Spirit, and in the services 
of the English Church they found the atmosphere in which 
they breathed most freely. They moved and spoke and thought 
with unseen presences round them, not psychical or fancy- 
spiritual, but as realising the angels round about the Throne, 
and the solemn awe of the Throne. In order to be able to 
think reverently, soberly and highly about it, all their powers 
of culture, of insight, of common-sense, of religious observance, 
and of social interest were to be fully trained and used for the 
purpose.” 


It was into this atmosphere that Moberly was thrown 
when, in 1835, he became Headmaster of Winchester. 
Except on Church questions, he was a Liberal—“an 
inconsistent Liberal,’’ he used to call himself—though his 
friends for the most part were of the opposite camp. He 
had been, by what he counted a singular good fortune, at 
Balliol; he had known and admired Arnold; and was 
himself a reforming headmaster, though—it was before the 
day of the new Governing Bodies—his power was limited by 
the higher authority of the Warden and Fellows. The posi- 
tion was in many respects a difficult one. ‘“ Sometimes (he 
said) he thought that they resented his Balliol origin, his 
Liberal views, and his friendship with Mr. Keble. In 
that direction also he was not completely at ease, and 
often realised that he was disappointing his Hursley friends, 
and those at Otterbourne as well, by his inability to agree 
with them on all points.’ Keble, indeed, had from the 
first. identified himself with the Tract movement to a very 
much greater extent than Moberly was ever able to do. He 
was by tradition and temperament a Church and State man, 
and took the High Tory view of University reform, of the 
admission of dissenters, the opening of fellowships to lay- 
men, and the gradual abolition of tests. Moberly’s 
Churchmanship was of a larger type. He was 


“hopeful as to the general movement of things and also as 
to the ultimate religious feeling of England. The elder man 
belonged more entirely to the older conditions; the younger 
one to the time of transition, though it was difficult enough 
for him, at that date, to see the trend of events.” 


The Kebles, however, if they had the narrowness of their 
generation, possessed also its vigorous understanding. 
They were “very stern at anything which seemed to them 
foolish; and their tone of marked disapproval on hearing 
of a delicate girl who insisted on going to an early celebra- 
tion against advice made a great impression, as did the grave 
voice in which they said. ‘it is not even commonsense.’ 
A certain great lady they spoke of as ‘a very pious goose.’ ” 

As Bishop of Salisbury (1869-1885) Dr. Moberly opposed 
Archbishop Tait’s ‘“ Public Worship Regulation Act”’ 
(1874). This, however, was due to no sympathy with 
Ritualism—“T cannot go in for the modern Romanising 
doctrines,’’ he wrote in 1873—but to distrust of the temper 
and efficacy of the somewhat flamboyant measures taken 
against it—a distrust which the course of events has gone 
far to justify. On the question of the Athanasian Creed 
he did not act with the militant High Churchmen, and 
incurred not a little obloquy on that account; the fact was 
that he was not, and had never been, a party man. The 
formalities preparatory to the resignation of his See were 
all but completed when death took him, July 6th, 1885 :— 


“Peace and devotion,” writes Miss Yonge, “ grew with 
the increasing feebleness of the outward man, and, so gently 
that the stages do not mark themselves, were the bonds loosed 
till the good white head was laid low. and one of the most 
precious of friendships closed for this life.” 


—_ 


A PLEA FOR THE NEEDLE.* 


“Pray, Mr. Spectator, take the laudable mystery of em- 
broidery into your serious consideration.’’ The exhorta- 
tion, uttered two centuries ago, applies with peculiar force 
to the present generation. Embroidery, that august and 
venerable accomplishment, is fading from the modern home. 
Young ladies converse more readily of politics than appliquée, 
and in the drawing-room the sampler is nearly as obsolete 
as the sword. Yet only a shallow mind would speak con- 
temptuously of the tambour frame. Embroidery has a great 
tradition. A simpler and more universal implement than 
the brush or pen, the needle pierces direct into the very soul 
of history. A Landseer picture worked in Berlin wool 
epitomises the ideals of the early Victorian age, whilst the 
true emotional conception of that dry fact, the Norman Oon- 
quest, is only to be found in the great textile poem of the 
fair Synthesists of Bayeux. Queens, as we learn from Miss 
Jourdain’s “English Secular Embroidery,” have ever been 
notable needlewomen. Margaret, the Anglo-Saxon queen of 
Malcolm of Scotland, and Edith, wife of Edward the Con- 
fessor, were enthusiastic patronesses of the art; Elizabeth 
combined elegance with erudition by working book-covers 
for volumes of her own translation; and Mary Queen of 
Scots, when questioned as to how she passed the time during 
her captivity at Tutbury, replied that she “ wrought all day 
with the nydill and that the diversitye of the colors made the 
worke seem lesse tedious, and that she contynued so long at 
it that veray payn made hir to give over.”” Turning to that 
admirable, though possibly little studied, tome, “The 
Needle’s Excellency,’’ we read in praise of Queen Mary that 
‘** Her greatness held it no disreputation 
To take the needle in her royal hand. 
Which was a good example to our nation 
To banish idleness from out her land; 
And thus the Queen in wisdom thought it fit 

The needle’s worke pleased her, and she grac’d it.” 
This great and royal art, however, crushed by the forces of 
democracy and the sewing machine, is rapidly dwindling into 
decay, and Miss Jourdain’s history of embroidery is more 
properly its epitaph. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries embroidery 
was almost exclusively ecclesiastical, and it is not until 
Tudor times that the needle parts company with the Church 
and confines itself to domestic uses. Royalty, however, has 
from time immemorial adorned its person in raiment of fine 
needlework, and the emulation it thus incited is shown in 
the fourteenth century, when “ the squire endeavored to out- 
shine the knight, the knight the baron, the baron the earl, 
the earl the king himself in the richness of his apparel.”’ In 
1515, however, Henry .VIII. crushed these intemperate 
aspirations by issuing a statute prohibiting anyone beneath 
the degree of knight to wear any “ pynched shirt or pynched 
partlet of linen cloth or playn shirt garnysshed or made with 
sylke or gold or sylver.”’ 

In the sixteenth century Spanish work is introduced by 
Catherine of Aragon; a large influx of French embroiderers 
invades England, and the influence of Italy is very noticeable 
in design. The needle, like everything else, is infected with 
the spirit of the Renaissance; fantasy mingles with erudi- 
tion, classic art with the return to nature. Elizabeth has 
her gloves embroidered with frogs and flies; sleeps on a bed 
hung all about with “histories’’; whilst pheenix, centaur, 
caterpillar, cockatoo, and snail are reconciled harmoniously 
on the high plane of her petticoat. With the advent of 
Puritanism, however, the feminine eye turns inward, and 
unchastened natural objects are banished from the sartorial 
world. The needlework of a lady is thus described in the 
“City Match ”’ :— 

“Sir, she’s a Puritan at her needle, too. . . 

. . . She works religious petticoats, for flowers 

She’ll make Church histories. Her needle doth 

So sanctify my cushionets, besides 

My smock sleeves have such holy embroideries. 

And are so learned that I fear in time 

All my apparel will be quoted by 

Scme pure instructor.” 
The effect of so much piety on embroidery was not altogether 
fortunate, and the result, says Miss Jourdain, was “ some of 
the ugliest and most trivial needlework that ever occupied 
the needle.” 











“English Secular Embroidery.” By M. A. Jourdain. 
Kens Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Poehl’s 
SPERMIN 


Essence 


Spermin is the 
NATURAL SOURCE OF HEALTH 
and vital strength isolated and purified 
from organic bases. 
In the form of the essence Spermin 
acts as a 


REVIVER OF VITAL ENERGY 


and so stimulates healthy body juices 
which resist disease and retard vital 
decline. 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, FATIGUE 
from OVERWORK, 
and MENTAL and PHYSICAL 
EXHAUSTION brought about by 
over-indulgence in athletics, will find 
a corrective in 

POEHL’S SPERMIN ESSENCE. 


It is of SPECIAL CURATIVE VALUE in 
all DISORDERS of the BLOOD, the NERVES, 
and the HEART. 


Sold in original bottles under the warranty of the ORGANO- 
THERAPEUTIC INSTITUTE of Professor Von Poehl 
and Sons, by all chemists, 8/6 per bottle. 
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Demy 8vo, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
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Demy 8vo, with Ten Portraits, 10s. 6d. net. 


The book, which is brightly written, is an excellent one 
with which to retire for an idle hour.’’—Scotsman. 
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“Messrs. Sidgwick & Jack are ch their Plays excellently. 
—Saturday Review. 


THE MADRAS HOUSE. A Comedy in Four 
Acts. By GRANVILLE BARKER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; 
paper, 1s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 
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By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. Paraphrased for the English 
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CHAINS, By Exizasera Baker. A Play in 
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PAINS AND PENALTIES. The Defence of 

Fen Caroline, A Play in Four Acts. By LAURENCE 
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FICTION. 


“ Yet another first novel from a firm which is establishing a reputa- 
tion for insight into the value of works sent for their consideration.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


JACOB STAHL. 
By J. D. BERESFORD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. A BRILLIANT FIRST NOVEL. 
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End”). Imp. 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
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A Thrilling Detective Story, which everybody is reading. 
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The Collected Works of 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 
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AMONG THE SEA DYAKS OF BORNEO | 16/- 


“Most intimate and comprehensive account that has yet net 


CLIFF CASTLES AND CAVE DWELLINGS 


“Characteristically thorough, and characteristically Interest- net 


SirAndrew H.L. Fraser, 
net K.C.S.1., M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 


W. Barbrooke Grubb 
Edwin H.Gomes, M.A. 


12/6| S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
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The seventeenth century is the era of industrious great 
ladies. Mrs. Hutchinson had a special tutor for embroidery ; 
and the Earl of Thomond paid Hanah Senior £200 a year 
for teaching his daughters the use of the needle. Queen Mary 
of Orange, the most indefatigable of needlewomen, who (says 
Sir Charles Sedley) ‘““When she rode in a coach abroad 
Was always knotting thread,’’ greatly stimulated the fashion 
of needlework. It is in this reign that Chinoiserie, brought 
over from Holland by King William, so largely affected the 
decorative arts; but towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century it dies away, and we find Nature struggling with the 
Rococco for supremacy in the domain of dress. The pattern 
of Lady Huntingdon’s petticoat in true Rococco style is “a 
large stone vase filled with ramping flowers; between each 
vase of flowers a pattern of gold shells and foliage, embossed 
and most heavily gilt.” This garment, however, is described 
by Mrs. Delaney as “a most labored piece of finery, the 
pattern much properer for a stucco staircase than apparel 
for a lady.’’ Her admiration is reserved for the purer ideal 
of simple natural elegance exhibited in the Duchess of 
Queensberry’s petticoat :— 

““ White satin embroidered, at the bottom of the petticoat 
were brown hills covered with all sorts of weeds, and every 
breadth had an old stump of a tree that ran up almost to the 
top, broken and ragged and worked with brown chenille, 
round which were twined nasturtiums, ivy, honeysuckles, peri- 
winkles, and all sorts of twining flowers the robongs 
and facings were little green banks with all sorts of weeds, 
and the sleeves and the rest of the gown loose twining branches 
of the same sort, many of the leaves finished with gold, and 


parts of the stumps of the trees looked like the gilding of the 
sun.” 


With the culmination of sensibility, needlework fell into a 


decline. Fair fingers, too fragile for creative work, employed 
themselves in the delicate art of destruction called 
“drizzling.’? Nowadays the alternative to Bridge is Jig-saw 


puzzles; in the eighteenth century “All the ladies who do 
not play cards’’ (writes Lady Mary Coke) “pick gold.” 
This gentle sport, brought over from France and termed 
there “ parfilage,’’ consisted in unravelling gold and silver 
thread from lace and embroidery. The end of the century 
brings into fashion the “print style” picture, in which 
needlework and water-color combined to delineate such sub- 
jects as Fame strewing flowers on Shakespeare’s tomb, a 
female figure kneeling over a tomb beside a weeping willow, 
and similar refined funereal fancies. The nadir of art 
is at length reached in the nineteenth century with its pro- 
duction of those dread objects—the hair ornament, the sea- 
weed picture, the fruit and flower of wax. From this 
perilous state the heroic efforts of Morris and Burne-Jones 
effected a rescue for which the modern world can hardly be 
too grateful. The actual output of Morris embroidery is 
small, but the false gods are destroyed and the field cleared 
for fresh aspirants in the textile arts. It is for the 
twentieth century to prove that the sense of beauty is still 
alive, and that industrious fingers and reverent eyes can 
still convert a sofa cushion and tea cosy into a joy for ever. 





MR. W. H. DAVIES’S PROSE.* 


THE artistic defects of ‘‘A Weak Woman”’ might strike 
the most careless reader, yet its very naiveté whets our 
appetite for the narrative, the parts of which blend 
naturally in the irresponsible way of a brook created out 
of many little rills. 
which harmonises this handful of scattered experiences and 
memories, and brings together successfully on to the stage 
of reality half-a-dozen humble characters who might be met 
with to-morrow in a walk down a London street. Defects 
there are; for example, the author’s pretence that the 
family of his hero, the shadowy narrator, is of the 
prosperous business class, is belied by its simplicity of 
outlook and the plainness of its talk. No, Mr. Davies 
cannot, and must not, attempt to write of middle-class 
people: he is the Defoe of the life of those humble and 
struggling folk who, by their very obscurity and poverty, 
escape the nets of genteel pretences and insincerities. Mark 
Rutherford’s books owe their place to the fact that, in their 
spiritual struggles, their humble heroes are set apart from 





*“ A Weak Woman.” By W. H. Davies. Duckworth. 6s. 


It is Mr. Davies’s pellucid thought | 








the stretching web of those Victorian ‘‘ gigmanities ” 
against which Carlyle thundered, and the Smilesian 
doctrines which Mr. Davies here glances at very happily in 
his account of his father: ‘‘ The way my father made busi- 
ness and religion one was very strange. He thought 
worldly success was the reward of goodness, and that all 
men who failed were sinners.’’ Mr. Davies’s prose and 
verse, we believe, will live in our literature, by virtue of the 
simplicity, directness, and purity of his style, qualities 
(most uncharacteristic of our middle-class writers) which 
rest on seeing things as they are. 

To see things as they are, you must have risen up 
and lain down with facts, so that the mind is purged of 
all theories and ideas at second-hand. That is the secret 
of the purity and simplicity of Mr. Davies’s language, which 
is as direct and shrewd as those homely eighteenth-century 
masters on whom Borrow modelled his prose. Every com- 
ment our author makes is buttressed on a fact. Thus it is 
that two or three pages suffice to stamp the nature of Maud, 
the weak woman of the story, in indelible lines, and that 
in his first fifteen pages he has told us more about human 
nature than the ordinary novelist tells us in fifteen 
chapters. The plain facts, when truthfully known, bring 
with them the essential spirit of a thing, and the 
laconic passage we quote is a fair example of our author’s 
pregnant directness :— 

“ But what worried my father was the strange nature of 
my elder sister. Maud and Lucy were not unlike in looks, 
but they had not two traits alike in their disposition. Maud, 
my elder sister, made mischief wherever she went; but she 
was so lovely and charming that people could not help liking 
her. After she had made a great deal of mischief between 
friends and relations they all came to the conclusion that she 
had a mental crook that could not be straightened. So instead 
of scolding and bringing her to account, and being offended, 
they listened to her, without believing a word she said. 
Although her lies had almost separated man and wife, and 
had caused breaches in friendship, yet, for all that, when her 
character was truly known, her gay spirits and charming ways 
made her a great favorite with both men and women. After 
they had found out that she was not to be trusted for what she 
said, she was welcome in every place. When my father 
would ask her why she told such a lie, she would shake her 
head, and, with her eyes wide open, answer innocently, ‘ I don’t 
know how I came to say that.’ These silly lies, which benefited 
no one, could not be accounted for by my father. He used to 
shake his head, as much as to say that she was simple-witted, 
and that it was useless to talk to her. However, although she 
had no strength of mind, and was selfish and non-sacrificing 
in her pleasures, she would do no harm wilfully, and was well 
liked. Whoever met her for the first time could not help 
inquiring about her soon after. . . . 

“* Of course, it can be inferred by this that Maud was never 
without ‘a lover, and that she had not the least compunction 
in changing one for another. She had no deep affection for 
anyone. If she could have escaped dressing in black I am sure 
my father’s death would not have worried her much.” 

The last paragraph, with its four statements, strips 
the woman of all her deceptive appearances. It is the secret 
of Defoe’s terseness that our author has learnt, face to 
face with hard, shining facts. The significant fact, when 
discovered and freed from the mass of unimportant detail, 
has, indeed, the force of an arrow discharged from a bow. 
‘‘T did not like him from the first,’’ says the hero, speak- 
ing of Ralph, Maud’s husband. ‘‘ He was one of those 
cold, superior young men, who do not waste their money in 
pleasure of any kind.’’ It is impossible for the hearer to 
parry that statement, so simple and so damning. And 
this economy of phrase can hold a world of meaning in its 
pregnant allusiveness. Take another example: ‘ Every 
time I come through this street,’’ he said, at last, “‘ it 
makes me sad, especially at night. Even the laughter of 
young girls has a hard sound, like parrots mocking their 
mistresses. And those that look the most healthy have 
a flush that looks like a disease. I cannot stand another 
summer in this part. I must either be in the green country 
or on the outskirts of this great city.’’ This has the true 
terseness of the eighteenth century. 

After recounting the story of the unhappy marriage 
of Maud and Ralph, the author brings his hero to London, 
where the latter falls in with Soaring, the poor man who 
peddles his pack by day and writes his poems by night, in 
his lonely lodging. Soaring’s struggles to get his poems 
into print, and the irony of his position when he has, at 
last, become “famous,’’ has the satirical note of an 
experience bought dear. Delicious in its dry flavor is the 
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Homes of Hope, 


4, 5 & 6, Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C. 





HIS Society is doing VALUABLE MATER- 
NITY WORK for the RESTORATION 
of the FIRST fallen. Those who have 
taken the ONE FALSE STEP. The 
applications for admission are PAINFULLY 
URGENT, and the Committee are in 
IMMEDIATE WANT OF FUNDS. 






Most of the cases admitted are 
those of young girls who, up to 
the time of their betrayal and 
desertion, have led commendable 
and virtuous lives. 


Special efforts are made on behalf of these poor, 
betrayed young women, who have taken ONE FALSE 
STEP. They are received into the Homes and 
receive MEDICAL MATERNITY ATTENDANCE 
and NURSING. They are also TRAINED in 
HOUSEHOLD and DOMESTIC DUTIES, and after 
a nurse-mother has been found for the infant the mother 
is put in the way of EARNING a RESPECTABLE 
LIVING for HERSELF AND THE CHILD. Every 
endeavour is used to trace the father and make him 
jointly responsible with the mother for the maintenance 
of the infants born to them. A SOLID, PRACTICAL, 
and PERMANENT kind of RESCUE WORK. 
















Contributions may be sent to Secretary, at above addresses, 
or to the Treasurer, ALFRED HOARE, Esq., 37, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 























KNOWING THE WORST 


The Inmates and Pen*ioners of the 


British Home and Hospital for Incurables 


know the worst. Medical skill has pronounced them 
' “incurable. 
In their weakness they are 


HELPLESS, 


as regards recovery they are 


HOPELESS, 


but, thanks to this beneficent institution, they are not 


HOMELESS. 


| Does this work of mercy among incurable sufferers 
of the M_DPL’ CL sss appeil to your s;mpathy? 
| 








It so, we beg your help to raise 


£30,000 as a JUBILEE FUND 


so that the work may be extended 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
Office: 72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


| 
| The Orphan 
| 
| 











Working 

ONE SHILLING School and Alexandra 
Urohanage at Haver- 

will feed and clothe stock Hill, London. 


N.W., provides a Home 
and Education for 500 
Fatherless Children. 
Will you kindly help 
this good work, which 


ONE DAY. 
has been carried on by the 


| Charity for 15] years? How many of these children 
| 
| 


ONE CHILD 


for 


will you feed and clothe for a day or more? 
I shall be grateful for your gifts. 


ALEXANDER GRANT, Secretary. 
Offices :—73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 








POPULAR NATURE BOOKS 





HOW TO STUDY WILD FLOWERS. 
By Rev. Georce Henstow, MA., F.L.S 2s. 6d. 


BY MEADOW, GROVE AND STREAM : 


An Introduction to Nature Study. By Henry 
Hitton Brown, F.E.S. 3s. 6d. 
ADVENTURES IN BIRD-LAND. A Book 
for Boys. By Outver G. Pike, F.Z.S. 6s. net. 
THE BROOK AND ITS BANKS. By the 
Rev. J. G. Woop. New Edition. With many 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


BY-PATHS IN NATURE. 
Stevens. 2s. 6d. 

CREATURES OF THE SEA. By Frayx 
T. Buuien, F.R.G.S. 3s. 6d. 

THE BOY’S OWN NATURE BOOK. By 
By W. Percivan Weste.t, F.L.S., and the Rev. 
S. N. Sepewick, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

EVERY BOY'S BOOK OF BRITISH 
NATURAL HISTORY. A Reliable Guide to 
British Wild Life and Nature Photography. By 
W. Percivat Westett, F.L.S. 3s. 6d, 

FIFTY-TWO NATURE RAMBLES. By 
W. PercivaL WestELL, F.LS. 3s. 6d. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELDS OF 
NATURE. By Epwarp T. Connotp, F.ZS., 
F.E.S. 3s. 6d. 

THE HANDY NATURAL HISTORY 
(MAMMALS). By Erszst Protueror, F.ZS. 


5s. net. 


By FRANK 


BEHIND THE VEIL IN BIRD-LAND 


Some Nature Secrets Revealed by Pen and Camera 
By Otiver G. Pixe, F.Z.S. Containing 24 of the 
Author’s most celebrated Photographs, and Pen 
Sketches by E. Ricumonp Paton, F.Z.S. 
folio 10s. 6d. net. 


HOME LIFE IN BIRD-LAND. 
G. Pixs, F.Z.S. 6s. net. 


WOODLAND, FIELD, AND SHORE. Wild 


Nature depicted with Pen and Camera. By OLIvER 
G. Pike, F.Z.S. 3s. 6d. 


HIDDEN BEAUTIES OF NATURE. By 
RicHarD Kerr, F.G.S. 2s. 6d. 


NATURE: THROUGH MICROSCOPE 


AND CAMERA. By Ricuarp Kerr, F.G.S 
3s. 6d. 


| NATURE, CURIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL 
By Ricuarp Kerr, F.G.S. 3s. 6d. 


OUR FEATHERY FOLK. By Mrs. Hay- 


CRAFT. Ils. 


PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. 


GeorGeE Henstow, M.A., F.L.S, 1s. 


PONDS AND ROCK POOLS. By Henry 


ScHERREN, F.Z.S. 2s. 


RAMBLES WITH NATURE STUDENTS. 


By Mrs. Bricurwen. 2s, 6d, 


THROUGH A POCKET LENS. 


Henry ScHerren, F.Z.S, 2s. 


Crown 


By OLIVER 





By Rev. 





By 





Published at 4, Bouverie Street, 


E.C., and Sold by all Booksellers. 
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episode of the verdict delivered upon Soaring’s poems by 
the editor of ‘The Weekly Obliterator,” a gentleman known 
to fame. ‘You are a man of real genius, Mr. Soaring,” 
said the editor, “but unfortunately your work lacks one 
thing. Your work is beautiful, strong, and good, but I 
cannot find any message in it. I am sorry to return this 
fine work, but I have failed to find the one thing which my 
duty as the editor of an influential paper makes absolutely 
necessary ; for without that I dare not place it before my 
readers.’’ ‘‘ Message!’’ cried the poet, “message! I did 
not think it was necessary.”’ “Tt is necessary in the 
twentieth century,’’ answered the editor, “for we are more 
particular in these days. In this age an author must have 
a message, or we dare not encourage him, even though he 
is a man of fine genius.’’ The chapter, “ The One Thing 
Lacking,”’ from which we quote, is quite as fine as Borrow at 


his best. No less admirable in its dry clarity is 
Chapter XXVIII, “The World’s Mockery,” in which 


Soaring recounts how his fame has brought him everything 
but bread :— 


' “*T have had all the disadvantage of fame without having 
the least assistance from fortune. For instance, what little 
profit I get on my books has to be paid away in stationery and 
postage stamps to answer my admirers. Not only that, but I 
also get begging letters, which always upset me, knowing how 
powerless I am to assist those that, perhaps, deserve it. Only 
the other day came one from a poor old woman in want. When 
this letter came I had just received ten shillings for a poem, 
and on that amount had to live for a week. However, I cut 
my expenses down to eight shillings and sent the old woman 
two, for you must understand that I gave up peddling as soon 
as my first book was published and was so well praised, think- 
ing that I would surely manage to live by writing. I did not 
expect to make a good living, by any means, but thought to live 
as well as a common, unskilled laborer on a pound a week. 
But I soon found that, though critics praised my poems in a 
book, editors were not very eager to accept them as contribu- 
tions. Not only that, but their pay is small. Of course, it is 
impossible for anyone except myself to know how I have been 
mocked since my name first appeared in print. I have had 
letters asking for my autograph when I have not had the price 
of a meal; and I have been invited to great houses when I have 
not had a clean collar to wear. You will see by these things 
that the poets of the past, whom we waste so much pity on, 
died peacefully of starvation, and were blessed indeed, as com- 
pared with a poet of the twentieth century; for the former were 
unknown in their day and did not die mocked by letters of 
admiration, requests for autographs and appeals to deliver ad- 
dresses to assist a certain cause.” 


The deeper notes sounded by our author, through 
Soaring’s lips, on the underlying problems of our social 
system, may not attract attention. But he always places 
his finger on the real sore. His account, on page 125, of 
how the ranks of the vagrants draw their recruits from 
unemployed working men is startlingly lucid: ‘“ When you 
once become a sandwichman and leave a private home for a 
common lodging-house, you not only have no time to look 
for work at your own trade, but soon lose all desire for 
it—in short, you become a sandwichman for the rest of 
your life. These men have become so weary and dull that 
they would rather starve than do steady work.’’ And his 
verdict as to the impossibility of reforming sunken men 
and women, and the necessity of beginning with the 
children, were it assimilated, would save our legislators 
and social reformers a mountain of fruitless endeavor. So, 
Soaring’s remarks on drink, the cruelty of drunkards, and 
on the incubus of a man’s relations, who, “if you rise in 
the world will disgrace you, and if you fall will claim the 
right to insult you,’’ have the pregnancy of wit. The 
catastrophic end of the tale, with the murder of Maud 
by her husband, and his violent death by an accident, again 


is in line with the art of the hand that wrote “Captain 
Singleton.” 





The Beek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Frida: 


morning, morning. 
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Tue chief financial excitement in the City this week has 
been in connection with rubber and rubber shares. The 


——., 


new boom began nearly a fortnight ago, and at times 
it has quite distracted speculative attention from the far more 
important and substantial movement in Home Railways, 
The quotations of rubber shares fluctuate in the most 
ridiculous way with the fluctuation in rubber prices at 
Mincing Lane auctions. Nothing could be more absurd than 
to suppose that, because the price of the raw material doubles 
for a few months, therefore the value of a plantation company 
should double. When the price of rubber rises from 
5s. to 10s. a pound, and keeps a high average for twelve 
months, it means no doubt that the profits of the Company 
for those twelve months will double, and that a single 
dividend of, say, 20 per cent. for one year may be substituted 
for a dividend of 10 per cent. In such a case it would be 
reasonable for the shares to rise by 10 per cent., but instead 
of that, if past experience is any guide, they may rise from 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent., or even more. For this reason 
genuine investors should be very careful of the rubber 
market. It looks as if the recent rise in the price of rubber 
from below 5s. a pound to 8s. a pound is mainly due to 
merchants in Brazil holding back supplies, and to fresh 
bidding from America. There has been much talk of a 
Rubber Valorisation Scheme in the tropical Brazilian 
province of Para. It would be an Tmitation of the Coffee 
Valorisation Scheme, which nearly brought the province of 
Sao Paulo to ruin a few years ago. I do not think there 
is much fear of this coming about, but some plausibility is 
lent to it by the heavy shipments of gold to London, which 
seem to be serving as a temporary substitute for shipments 
of rubber, which are being held back by a syndicate of 
merchants. 


INDIAN FINANCES. 


While the plague is still decimating parts of India, the 
prosperity of the country as a whole has been advancing by 
leaps and bounds. Itis clear from the financial statement pre- 
sented to the Council at Calcutta on Wednesday by Sir 
George Fleetwood Wilson, its Financial Member, that the 
new taxes of last year, more especially the protective duties 
on oil and tobacco, were unnecessary. It seems, indeed, that, 
like most protective duties, they have been of little or no 
use to the revenue. The revenue for the year stands five 
millions above the estimate; but this magnificent surplus 
has been reduced by an addition of two millions to 
the expenditure. Extraordinary profits have been made 
out of the high prices ruling for opium, which seems to 
prove that a restricted output has increased or sharpened 
the appetite for the drug. But a good deal of this abnormal 
surplus will be applied very properly to schools and sanita- 
tion. The boom in trade is proved by the railway receipts, 
which are over a million higher than was anticipated. There 
will be a capital expenditure of nearly 11 millions on 
railways and irrigation. Holders of Indian investments are 
just now in a very strong position. 

LUCELLUM. 








TAKE CARE OF 
YOUR THROAT 


by taking Evans’ Antisep- 
tic Throat Pastilles, which 
are prepared to a for- 
mula of the Liverpool 
Throat Hospital. They 
allay all inflamation and 
irritation and quickly 
give relief in Hovarse- 
ness, Loss of Voice, and 
other affections of the 
r throat. Used and highly re- 
commended bymany eminent 
Speakers, Preachers, Singers, 
etc. all over the world. 
Sold by all Chemists, Stores, 
&c., at 1/- and 4'6 per box. 
Send 1d.stamp (to cover 
postage) for sample box to 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & 
WEBB, Ltd., Liverpool. 
Ask tor Evans Pastilies, and 
refuse imitations, All venuine 
Pastilles bear the mark of a bar. 
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; If your banker were to offer to place to your credit £1,000, guarantee- 
ing that if you simply pay interest on it at the rate of 2% per cent. for 25 
years, the amount would then be handed over to you with the additional 
a that should you not live to receive it, all your payments would { 
e returned to your estate, would you not accept his offer ? 
If he further agreed that should you care to pay interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent. instead of 2% per cent. the £1,000 would at once be handed 
to your executors should you not survive the term, the offer would to many, 
be even more attractive. 
__.. All this and more you_ may have from one of the strongest financial 
institutions in the British Empire with funds of over £7,500,000. 
An enquiry for further particulars will not place you under any obligation. 


Address the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 2, Canada House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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| MAKERS TO T.M. THE KING AND QUEEN 
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Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa 


| is a wholesome and 














| Nutritious Beverage. 


“Rexine’ by other ieather 
cloths. It ts just as superior to 
those as it ts to leather 








In “Rexine’’ the grain is well-defined, making 
it indistinguishable from leather It is more dur- 
able because the quality of “Rexine’ is the best 

that can be made 


“Rexine’ upholstering will be found in the large hotels 
and clubs’ If it withstands the wear and tear of 
these, it ts surely the best for the home 


It 1s much appreciated 









on account of its 










delicious flavour. 


Any furnishing house &c...will supply you with pat- 
terns ana estimates in case ot difficulty write to 






WN 

The British Leather Cloth — 

Manufacturing Co Lid. ‘< Set : 
1 | ‘ 
3 ELECT COCOA 

; SRE 
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Try it for breakfast and supper. 








Lists Sent Post FREE. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. APPEALS. 
The is. Illustrated Bible, 1s. $d. post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 4d. “ 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, 1s. 6d. post free. [post free, 
The Red Letter New Testament, 1s., 18. 6d. post free. HE SUPERFLUOUS DOG is often turned adrift to starve, 
The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, | or is killed in ways which cause much suffering. Leaflets urging humane 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s. 9d. pest free. treatment post free from NaTionaL CANINE DereNnce LEAGUE,27,Regent St.,S. W. 
The Self-Bxplanatwry Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. oe 2 


NEW CATALOGUE No. 375. FEBRUARY. ane 
NOW READY, 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
Books in Great Variety at Much Reduced Prices, B I R K B E Cc a B A N K 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, 265, High Holborn, Londen. ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Also a Useful Catalogue of Current Literature. SovuTHAMPTON BurLpincs, Hien Hoisorn, W.C. 


J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Gross Road, LONDON. 23 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


| 
| 
| 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students | 2 per cent. INTEREST 






































BOOKSELLERS. 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 





All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Three Entrance Scholarships (one in Arts and two in Science) 
will be offered for competition in June next, viz.:— 

Reid, in Arts, value £30 a year for 3 years. 

Pfeiffer, in Science, value £50 a year for 3 years. 

Arnott, in Science, value £50 a year for 3 years. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 





PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A ary School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 

and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 

with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education ‘horoughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention 1s paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.3.0. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Specialencouragement given te leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hocasey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NgrLp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance for next Scholarships close March 14. Particulars 


in Public Schools Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 





CATERHAM SCHOOL, | 


CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY. 
Founded 1811. 





Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 


Assisted by a highly qualified Resident Staff, 
including four University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


with accommodation for 150 boarders. 
Entrance Exhibitions for the sons of Congregational Ministers, 
Leaving Scholarships open to all. 
Boys may be entered from 10 years of age. 
Fees from 50 gns. per annum. 
For prospectus apply to Revd. W. MONK JONES, M.A., Memorial Hall, E,¢, 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head Master: ArTHUR RowntTrEeE, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 








Preparation for Universities : Citizenship Course: 
Leisure Hour Pursuits. 


For full particulars and copies of the prospectus, apply to the 
Head Master, Bootham School, York, 





. Daily oll 


has the largest circu- 








lation of any Liberal 


daily newspaper. 


It is the only Liberal 
journal on sale on the 
day of issue through- 
out the United 
Kingdom. 














PLASMON OATS 


Scotland's Best—*Enormously increased in food 
value by the addition of Plasmon.” — Lancet 


4 minutes boiling only. 6d. pkt. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 











THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VII. OF THE NATION 


may be obtained free on application 
the Manager. 
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HOTELS & 
HYDROS 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms, 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Fleors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8&/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic Addresses { fi nckeray, Hotel—*' Thackeray, London.” 





Kingsley Hotel—" Bookeraft, London. 








LONDON, 
WILD'’s TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direo.., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, EC; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 
_Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


- BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLY N's S (oyal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Hoarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. _ 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 
BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


DEAL, 




















H. J. Preston. 


E. Richard, Manager 











’Phone 4 


J. Little. 





BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBER HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Mise Randall. 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


8. R. Jefferson. 
































ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANDUDNO. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab Facing Sea. Centre of 
Promenade. Premier position. Apply W. L. Thomas. 
LLANELLY 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 2 Weaver. 
LYNTON : ee 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 
MALVERN. 


HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSPORD. Supr. Aparte. Blec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowis, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Eetablishment. Heteb. 1853. H. Challand. 
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PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 0. W. H. Miles 
RT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, AP noonTeas. Tel. OAT. 
ae a SWANSEA. — ot) 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, and 
electric lift. ae Price, Manager. — 
ENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. ccna Golf Links. 


Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 








LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL.  _—=_—siMr. 'T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, - Broad Bt. let a. Tomp., Tel. a8. 











TEN GUINEAS | FOR ‘AN ESSAY. 


Particulars of the offer of a Ten Guinea Prize in con- 
nection with the Tercentenary of the Authorized Version 
of the Bible will be published in this week’s issue of the 


SATURDAY WESTMINSTER. 


This week’s issue, which will be a special literary 
number, will contain, in addition to all the regular 
features, a further instalment of 


The Comments of Bagshot 


(Second Series) 


a short story by Mrs. GEorGE NorMAN, special articles 
and reviews, etc. 


THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER. 
Offices : 


ONE PENNY. 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E. C. 








“The Book Monthly is now enlarged and makes an exceedingly 
pleasant and readabie publication.” 
—Ciavupivus CLeaR, in the British Weekly. 


-. THE.. 


BOOK MONTHLY 


You know the “ Book Monthly” by name—you very often see it 
quoted in the papers. It is a brightly written, brightly illus- 
trated magazine about the books and the literary affairs of the 
day. But as yet you have not taken it in! Well, you are 
missing something, and you should at once arrange to get it 
regularly. It is an instructing, entertaining “ guide, philosopher 
and friend” for the reader near the centre of things or far 
away. Being now seven years old, and so grown up, it has just 
been enlarged, and made more popular and practical in con- 
tents and style. Read it, and you will know what to read; 

what's what and who's who in the book world. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY is published on the 1st of each month by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., Iad., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. It costs Sixpence, 
and it can be ordered from any Bookseller, Bookstall or Newsa ‘ent. The 
Publishers will send it, post free, for a year, inland or abroad, on recetpt 
of etyht sh Uings. Youcan have a copy of the current number posted to 
you by forwarding 6d. or a specimen back number for nothing. 














= ———— — — —— _ —_ 


NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForeIen, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pususuine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 





Telephones :— Business: Gerrard 4035. [Editorial : 
Central 4511. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 


Single copies of Taz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Stockholn—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27 


H. 
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. MARTIN SECKER’S NoveE Ls || * 


THE BEST REVIEWED FICTION OF THE SEASON 


Widdershins SECOND _ IMPRESSION. Oliver Onions 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** From Ghaisties, Ghoulies, and Long-Leggity Beasties, and Things That Go Bump in the Night.—Good — 
Lord Deliver us.” ; 








OBSERVER : —— 
“The shipmaster who met and conversed with his own descendant on the seas, with hundreds of years nee 
between, might haye been conceived by Kipling. . . . On the other hand, there is a study of insanity that — 


recalls Poe’s wild imaginations. But the first and last tales of ‘ Widdershins’ have an individuality all their 
own, especially ‘The Beckoning Fair One,’ which has a fascination and horror not easily forgotten, partly 
due to the fantastic conception, but more to the artistic working out. . . . Mr. Onions is to be congratulated 
on his skill in touching the nerve that vibrates to unearthly horror and fearful delight.” 
MORNING LEADER: 

‘*There have been many tales of the occult of late years, but none so perfect in literary finish, so deeply and 
genuinely powerful, and so impressively realistic as these. There is hardly one but could be singled out as 
a consummate example of the English story at its best ; they are the finest tales we have read for years. . . . 
‘ Widdershins’ is hors concours, to be judged by no competitive standards ; it is the author’s full strength in 
the medium which suits him thoroughly.” 





STANDARD : 
‘**One is able now to say that Mr. Onions wrote ‘The Beckoning Fair One,’ and to put that down as claim 
sufficient to a place on a selective bookshelf. . . . The other stories in the book are very good indeed, and 
- “oe mention specially ‘ Hic Jacet’ and ‘ Benlian.’ They are all written with a fine sense of the beauty 
of words.” 





Impatient Griselda Laurence North 


Author of ** Syrinx.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CHRONICLE : 


‘*Her comedy of love and revolt is a slice out of London life to-day, adroitly carved and served with a 
piquant relish. It will suit many tastes.” 

SKETCH : 
‘‘The resolved discords of Mr. North’s comedy are delicate silvery-coloured things just edged at their 
extreme petal-tips with a flush of passion.” 

TIMES: ‘‘No one, we think, can fail to enjoy ‘ Impatient Griselda.’ ” 

WORLD: “Griselda herself is a charming creation.” 

STANDARD : 
‘A very pleasant comedy of modern manners with a few true, sane, and witty observations on people and 
things. Griselda the impatient is excellently drawn.” 

GRAPHIC: ‘‘An excellent study of modern temperaments and a most entertaining book.” 


The Imperfect Branch Richard Lluellyn 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





TIMES : 
‘*A sincere and ambitious effort to rise above the commonplace . . : . He has sympathy and a real 
sense of beauty,” 
MORNING LEADER: “‘A very striking first novel of the highest promise.” I 


2 Frederick Niven 
A Wilderness of Monkeys Ps of “‘ The Lost Cabin Mine.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“If any man have two loaves let him sell one and buy of the white narcissus ; for the one is food for the 
body and the other food for the soul.” [Just Published]. 
- ° Compton Mackenzie . 
he Passionate Elopement ieee. ie 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: 


‘* Mr. Mackenzie’s book is a novel of genre, and with infinite care and obvious love of detail has he set him- 








self to paint a literary picture in the manner of Hogarth. He is no imitator, he owes no thanks to any 1 
predecessor in the fashioning of his book. . . . Mr. Mackenzie recreates (the atmosphere) so admirably 
that it is no exaggeration to say that, thanks to his brilliant scene-painting, we shall gain an even more vivid 1 


appreciation of the work of his great forerunners. Lightly and vividly does Mr. Mackenzie sketch in his 
characters, but they do not on that account lack personality. Each of them is definitely and faithfully 
drawn, with sensibility, sympathy and humour.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE: 


“The Passionate Elopement’ is an attempt, and a most successful one, to reproduce the life at an inland > 
spain the days of hoops, sedan-chairs, powder, patches and quadrille. The reproduction is perfect ; at the f 
very first paragraph we feel transported a century-and-a-half back into the past. . . . It is seldom 

indeed that we read a first novel that is so excellent. . . . Those who like good writing and a faithful ] 


picture of the England of Sheridan day will find ‘The Passionate Elopement’ much to their taste.” 
ENGLISH REVIEW: 

‘* All his characters are real and warm with life. ‘The Passionate Elopement’ should be read slowly, and 

followed from the smiles and extravagance of the opening chapters, through many sounding and poetical 

passages to the thrilling end of the Love Chase ; the quiet irony of the close leaves one smiling ; but with 

the wiser smile of Horace Ripple, who meditates on the colours of life.” 


mr 
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THE NATION, March 4, 1911. 


BOOKS OF THE SPRING SEASON. 


The Nation 





SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1911. 











A SELECTION FROM 


MAGMILLAN’'S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 








The Harry Furniss Centenary Edition 
of the Works of Thackeray. 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist's Preface to each volume, by HARRY FURNISS, 
over 1,500 of the Original Illustrations, and Bibliographical Introductions by LEWIS 


MELVILLE. Limited to500 copies. In 20 Vols, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net per vol. Orders 
will only be taken for complete sets. To be published two vols. monthly. 
1, VANITY FAIR. 2. THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


Reminiscences. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
Edited by ARNOLD HAULTAIN, M.A. Illustrated, 
8vo, 10s. net. 


THE TIMES.—‘‘We must leave our readers to enjoy for 
themselves the many shrewd sayings with which the ‘Remi- 
niscences’ abound, for if we were once to begin quoting them we 
should never be able to make an end. They are to be found 
almost on every page.” 


The Golden Bough: A Study 


in Magic and Religion. sy,J.«. 
FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third 
Edition. 8vo. Part I. The Magic Artand the Evolu- 
tion of Kings. 2 vols. 20s. net. [Next Week. 


Man and Beast in Eastern 


Ethiopia. by J. BLAND-SUTTON, F.R.C.S. 
With 186 Illustrations. 8vo. [Shortly. 





England in the Sudan. 


By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 


Translated from the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 
Training College. Cairo. With Lllustrations and Map. 
8vo, 10s. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


An Adventure. 
An account of a remarkable psychological experience. 
Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


TRUTH.—"‘ Am Adventure’ is the record at once of the most 
amazing and the best authenticated psyehic story 1 have read.” 


Revolutionary Ireland and 


its Settlement. By the Rev. ROBERT H. 
MURRAY, Litt. D., Lecturer in History at Alexandra 
College, Dublin. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., C.V.O., Senior Fellow of 


= - . Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. [ Shortly. 
The Naga Tribes of Manipur. | ‘ ; 
By T. C. HODSON, late Assistant Political Agent in Creative Evolution. HENRI 


Manipur and Superintendent of the State. With Map 


TEMPLE, Headmaster of Repton. Author of ‘The 


BERGSON, Member of the Institute, Professor at the 


SPAIGHT, LL.D., and Double Senior Moderator, 


and Illustrations. Svo. 8s. 6d,net. [Next Week. Collége de France. Authorised Translation by 
| ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 
The Nature of Personality. | 7 
A Course of Lectures. sywitim | War Rights on Land. By J. 
| 


Faith and Modern Thought.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Truth in Religion. Studies in 
the Nature of Christian Cer- 


tainty. By DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Trevor Lordship. 
BARCLAY. 6s. 


*.* A story of the married life of a husband and wife who 
fall in leve after marriage. 


Essays on Russian Novelists. 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, M.A., PH.D. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Social Adjustment. By SCOTT 
NEARING, Pu.p. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net.. 


CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


By Mrs. HUBERT 





Dublin University (Trinity). With a Preface by 


FRANCIS D. ACLAND. 8vo, 120. net. (Tuesday. 


The Lay of Dolon (The Tenth 
Book of Homer’s Iliad). some 


Notes on its Language, Verse, and Contents. With 
Remarks by the way on the Canons and Methods of 
Homeric Critieism. By ALEXANDER SHEWAN. 
8vo, 10s. net. 


The Amazing Emperor Helio- 


gabalus. By J. STUART HAY, St. John’s 
College, Oxford. With Introductien by J. B. BURY, 
Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Medern History 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 


The International Law and 
Custom of Ancient Greece 


and Rome. By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, 
M.A., LL.D., Litt.D.. of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 


Modern E t. By the EARL OF at-Law, Auther of “ Studies in International Law,” &c. 
CROMER. Bd eer Cheaper Edition in one With Introduction by Sir JOHN MACDONELL. 
vol, 8vo. [Shortly. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON. 
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WARD, LOCK & Co.'s FICTION 


At all Booksellers. Os. 


each. At all Libraries. 








THE UNKNOWN LADY 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
The author declares this is the best story he has written. 


HAWTREY’S DEPUTY 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 


“ Mr. Bindloss’s new novel has everything to recommend 
it: a love story sensible and wholesome ; a well-handled 
and strong interest of travel and adventure in strange 
scenes ; good craftsmanship in literature, and in the quiet, 
vigorous handling of imaginative effect. A healthy, 
pleasant book that deserves to be widely read.” — 
Scotsman. 





THE BRAND OF SILENCE 


FRED M. WHITE | 


‘Mr. White has a brave list of successful stories to his | 


name, but we do not suppose one of themis more exciting | 
in plot than this new book. It is all very interesting.” — 
Yorkshire Observer. 


HEART OF GOLD ui. MOBERLY 


‘* The book has been written with great cleverness and 
charm, and we willingly place our full store of compli- 
ments on Miss Moberly’s splendid and successful book.” — 


Durham Chronicle. 

GREED MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 
‘* The story is teeming with graphic incident, in which 
the descriptive powers of Mrs. Leighton are splendidly 
revealed, and from start to finish the book does not 


contain a dull page. . A really good story.”— 
Western Daily Press. 


MOTHER AND SON 


MRS. L. T. MEADE 





| 
| 
| 


A dramatic story of human interest. 


THE POSTMASTER OF 


MARKET DEIGNTON 


E. P. OPPENHEIM 


Mr. Oppenheim is always successful in making a mystery 
and still more fortunate in the ease with which he 
solves it. 


DEAD MAN’S LOVE 


TOM GALLON 


A story of an escaped convict ; as chock full of exciting 
incidents and emotional scenes as anything its author has 
written. 


P ASSERS-BY ANTHONY PARTRIDGE 


In a comparatively short time, Mr. Partridge has taken 
his place among the most entertaining story-tellers of the 
day. Possessing fertiliiy of invention, skilled in character 
drawing, and with a gift of facile narration, he endows 
each of his novels with an atmosphere of reality. 


‘THE DISAPPEARANCE 
OF NIGEL BLAIR 


FLORENCE WARDEN 
“** Nigel Blair’ shows that the author’s marvellous powers 
remain unabated." —A/anchester Courier. 


THE PEARL NECKLACE 


ARTHUR APPLIN 


A holding story by the author of ‘‘ The Chorus Girl,” 
and other successes. 


THE MAN SHE LOVED 


EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 


Miss Rowlands shares with Charles Garvice the favours 
of the majority of women readers. 





The March WI NDSOR 


Is a remarkably varied 


and valuable number, 


CONTAINING CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


E. F. BENSON 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


KEBLE HOWARD 
ROBERT BARR 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
MURRAY GILCHRIST 


AND OTHERS. 


The Fine Art Feature of 


14 FAMOUS PICTURES 


the Number consists of 


by B. W. LEADER, R.A. 


with biographical letterpress, forming a second article on this distinguished artist’s work. 


CROSS COUNTRY RUNNING 


forms the subject of an article illustrated with Nineteen Excellent Photographs, and the 


valuable 


““ENGLAND’S STORY in PORTRAIT and PICTURE” 


series, 


is carried a stage further with 


[5 INTERESTING PLATES Illustrating the Reign of HENRY V., 


including some of the fine pictures inspired by Shakespeare’s play on this period. 





WARD, LOCK 6& CO., LTD, Salisbury Sq., LONDON, E.C. 
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The Nation 


The Pick of the Publishing Season. 


The following is a selection of the more interesting Books appearing in the Publishers’ Spring Lists, grouped under different 
subject headings. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


” 


“County Churches” Series— 


| 


The County Churches of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of 


Ely. 
net.) 
The County Churches of the Isle of Wight. 
Charles Cox. (Allen. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Sanctuaries and Sanctuary Seekers of Medieval England. 
By the Rev. Charles Cox. (Allen. 15s. net.) 
The Makers of Black Basaltes. By Capt. M. H. Grant. 


By the Rev. C. H. Evelyn-White. (Allen. 2s. 6d. 


By the Rev. 


(Blackwood. 42s. net.) 

The House Beautiful. By J. H. Elder Duncan. (Cassell. 
5s. net.) 

Old Chinese Porcelain and Works of Art. By A. W. Bahr. 
(Cassell. 30s. net.) 

Cassell’s Cyclopedia of Photography. By Bernard E 
Jones. (Cassell. 12 parts. Each 7d. net.) 


Royal Academy Pictures and Sculpture, 1911. (Cassell. 
3s. net.) 

Lives of the British Sculptors: From the Earliest days to 
Sir Francis Chantrey. By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Modelling: A Guide for Teachers and Students. 


Preface by A. Rodin. By E. Lanteri. 


With a 
(Chapman & 


Hall. 15s. net.) 

Practical Hints for Art Students: Drawing, Composition, 
Colour. By Charles A. Lasar. (Chatto & Windus. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Nietzsche and Art. By A. M. Ludovici. (Constable. 4s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Stone Age in North America. By Warren K. Moor- 
head. (Constable. 31s. 6d. net.) 

Building in London. By Horace Cubitt. (Constable. 
31s. 6d. net.) 

The Works of Man. By L. March Phillipps. (Duckworth. 
5s. net.) 

Ars Una: Species Mille: The History of Art Throughout 
the Ages— 

The History of Art in Northern Italy. By Corrado 
Ricci. 


The History of Art in France. By Louis Horticq. 

The History of Art in Flanders. By Max Rooses. 

The History of Art in Egypt. By G. Maspero. 
(Heinemann. 6s. net per vol.) 


A History of Painting. By Haldane Macfall. (Jack 
8 vols. 7s. 6d. net each.) 
The Painters of Japan. By Arthur Morrison. (Jack 


2 vols. £5 5s. net.) 

Book of Decorative Furniture. 
(Jack. 2 vols. 25s. net each.) 
The Portrait Book of Our Kings and Queens: 

By Charles Eyre Pascoe. (Jack. 2s 
Miniatures. By Charles Turrell. (Lane. 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s Journals. 


The By Edwin Foley 


1066-1911. 
6d. net.) 


By Montague Guest. 


(Lane. 2 vols. 42s. net.) 
Ceilings and their Decoration: Art and Archeology. By 
Guy Cadogan Rotheray. (Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 


A Manual of Heraldry. 
6s.) 
The “ Eclectic” Library— 

A History of Engraving from its Inception to the Time 
of Thomas Bewick. By Stanley Austin. (Werner 
Laurie. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Essays on the Purpose of Art: Past and Present Creeds 
of English Painters. By Mrs. Russell Barrington. 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 


By Gale Pedrick. (Werner Laurie. 





Glasgow: Fifty Drawings by Muirhead Bone. 





15 guineas net.) | 





With Notes 
on Glasgow by A. H. Charteris. (Maclehose. 42s.) 
Art and Connoisseurship. By Arthur B. Chamberlain. 

(Methuen. 15 guineas net.) 


Chardin. By Herbert E. A. Furst. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

Tintoretto. By Evelyn March Phillips. (Methuen. 15s. 
net.) 

Donatello. By Maud Cruttwell. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Artistic Homes. By Mabel Tuke Priestman. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
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(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Florence and Her Treasures. By Herbert M. Vaughan, 
F.S.A. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 

The Excavation of Gezer. By Prof. R. A. Stewart 
Macalister. (Murray. 2 vols. £4 4s.) 

Excavations in Nubia. By J. Garstang, F. L. Griffith, 


and A. H. Sayce. 
Historia Numorum. 
versity Press.) 
The Advance of Photography. Its History and Modern 
Applications. By A. E. Garrett and Dr. Herman Vogel. 
(Kegan Paul.) 


(Oxford University Press.) 
By Barclay V. Head. (Oxford Uni- 


The A.B.C. of Japanese Art. By J. F. Blacker. (Stanley 
Paul. 5s. net.) 

Nineteenth Century English Ceramic Art. By J. F. 
Blacker. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Nineteenth Century English Engravings. By W. G. 
Menzies. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Sacred Symbols in Art. By Elizabeth E. Goldsmith. 


(Putnam.) 
The New Art Library. 
P. G. Konody— 
Human Anatomy for 


Edited by M. H. Spielmann and 


Art Students. By Sir Alfred 


Downing Fripp and Ralph Thompson. (Seeley. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 
Modelling and Sculpture. By Albert Toft. (Seeley. 6s. 
net.) 
Rugs in Their Native Land. By Eliza Dunn. (Unwin. 
10s. net.) 
Chats on Pewter. By H. J. L. J. Massé. (Unwin. 5s. net.) 


The Story of Spanish Painting. By Chas. H. Caffin. (Unwin. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Le Mort Darthur. By Sir Thomas Malory. 
by W. Russell Flint. (Lee Warner. 4 vols. 
net.) 


Illustrated 
£10 10s. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
The Russells of Birmingham. A Biography edited by S. H. 


Jeyes. (Allen.) 

Diaz: Master of Mexico. By James Creelman. (Appleton. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

As I Remember. By Marian Gouverneur. (Appleton. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Fourteen Years a Jesuit. By Count von Hoensbroech. 
(Cassell. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

Rachel: Her Stage Life and her Real Life. By Francis 
Gribble. (Chapman & Hall. 15s. net.) 

The Life and Death of Ferrer. By William Archer. 


(Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Ancient Lights and Certain New Reflections: Being the 

Memories of a Young Man. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 

(Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Russian Flashlights. By Jaakoff Prelooker. 


(Chapman 
& Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) ; 
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Men and Things of My Time. 
Castellane. (Chatto & Windus. 

The Favourites of Louis XIV. By Le Petit Homme Rouge. 
(Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D. A Character Sketch. By Frank 
Morison. (James Clarke. 1s. 6d. net.) 

My Life. By Richard Wagner. (Constable. 
30s. net.) 

Sir William Butler. 


7s. 6d. net.) 


2 vols. 


An Autobiography. By Lieut.-General 


the Right Hon. Sir William Francis Butler. 
(Constable. 16s. net.) 
Sir Frederick Hains. By Robert S. Rait. (Constable. 


10s. 6d. net.) 


Montaigne. By Ethel Sichel. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


The Digressions of V. By Elihu Vedder. (Constable. 
21s. net.) 

Emerson’s Journals. Edited by Ldward W. Emerson and 
Waldo Emerson Forbes. Volume III., 1833-1835. 
Vol. IV., 1836-1837. (Constable. 6s. net per volume.) 

Adam Mickiewicz: The National Poet of Poland. By 
Monica M. Gardner. (Dent.) 

Anglo-American Memories. By George W. Smalley. 
(Duckworth. 15s. net.) 

The Letters and Journals, 1848-49, of Count Charles 


Leiningen-Westerburg, General in the Hungarian 


Army. Edited, with an Introduction, by Professor 
Henry Marczali. Translated by Professor Arthur B. 
Yolland. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mark Twain. By Dr. Archibald Henderson. (Duckworth. 
5s. net.) 

Oscar Wilde: A Memoir. By Anna Comtesse De Bremont. 
(Everett. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Spice of Life. By ‘‘ Thormanby.’’ (Everett. 6s. net.) 
Isabella of Milan. By Christopher Hare. (Harper. 10s. 6d.) 
The Biography of John Gibson, R.A. Edited and arranged 


by T. W. Matthews. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net.) 

My Life. By William Mair, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
6s.) 

Annals of a Yorkshire House. By A. M. W. Stirling. 
(Lane. 2 vols. 32s. net.) 

The Speakers of the House of Commons. By Arthur Irwin 
Dasent. (Lane. 21s. net.) 

The Nelsons of Burnham Thorpe. By M. Eyre Matcham. 
(Lane. 16s. net.) 

An Irish Beauty of the Regency. By Mrs. Warrenne 
Blake. (Lane. 16s. net.) 

Napoleon and King Murat. By Albert Espitalier. Trans- 
lated from the French by J. Lewis May. (Lane. 


12s. 6d. net.) 

A Queen of Shreds and Patches. 
Tallien, Notre Dame de 
(Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

A Life of Sir Joseph Banks. 
(Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Sophie Dawes, Queen of Chantilly. 

Montagu. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Mother of Goethe: Frau Aja. 
(Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Life and Memoirs of John Churton Collins. 
L. C. Collins. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Footprints of Famous Americans. By John Joseph Conway. 

(Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Off the Main Track. By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 
Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Mystic Bride: A Study of the Life of Catherine of 
Siena. By Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. (Werner Laurie. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Heroines of Genoa. By 
Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 

In Castle and Court House: Being Reminiscences of Thirty 
Years in Ireland. By Ramsay Colles. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

With the Red Cross in the Franco-German War. sy 
Henry Rundle, M.D., M.R.C.S. (Werner Laurie. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Memoirs of Albert Pulitzer. By 
(John Long. 15s. net.) 

D’Orsay: Or the Complete Dandy. 
Shore. (John Long. 
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Life of Madame 
By L. Gastine. 


By Edward Smith, F.R.G.S. 
By Violette M. 
By Margaret Reeks. 
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Translation by Bryan O’Donnell. (John Long. 12s. 6d. 
net. ) 

King Réné d’Anjou and His Seven Queens. 
Staley. (John Long. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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(John Long. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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John Viriamu Jones and other Oxford Memories. By 
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An Autobiography: 1835-1911. By Alfred Austin. Mac- 
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Reminiscences. By Goldwin Smith. Edited by Arnold 
Haultain. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

The Herkomers. By Sir Hubert Von Herkomer. (Mac- 
millan. Vol. II.) 

Marie Antoinette: Dauphine of France. By Lady Young- 
husband. (Macmillan.) 


The Amazing Emperor Heliogabalus. 
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The Diary of Dr. John William Polidori, 1816, Relating 
to Byron, Shelley, etc. Edited by William Michael 
Rossetti. (Elkin Mathews. 4s. 6d. net.) 

The Seven Edwards of England. By Mrs. K. 


By J. Stuart Hay. 


A. Patmore. 


(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Metternich. By G. A. C. Sandeman. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

Champions of the Crown. By Lucy Sealy. (Methuen. 


7s. 6d. net.) 
Brahms. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Napoleon. By Arthur Hassall, M.A. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Life of Sir William Russell. By J. B. Atkins. (Murray. 
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Notes from the Life of an Ordinary Mortal. 
Liddell, C.B. (Murray.) 
The Life of John Oliver Hobbes. 
(Murray.) 


By A. G. C. 


By John Morgan Richards. 


Dulce Domum: Bishop Moberly and his Family. By his 
Daughter. (Murray.) 

Pie Powder. By a Circuit Tramp. (Murray. 5s. net.) 

My Life’s Pilgrimage. By Thomas Catling. (Murray. 


10s. 6d. net.) 

Reminiscences of a Paris Physician: Docteur Pourmiés de 
la Siboutie. Edited by his Daughter. Translated by 
Lady Theodora Davidson. (Murray.) 


More Leaves from a Life. Anonymous. (Nash. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 
Lafcadio Hearn. By Mrs. Kennard. (Nash.) 


Memories of the Crimean War. By Douglas Arthur Reid. 


(Nisbet. 21s. net.) 
Lord Clive’s Right-Hand Man. By Col. Lionel Forde. 
(Nisbet. 5s. net.) 


J. J. Garth Wilkinson, M.D., F.R.G.S. 
Letters. By Clement J. Wilkinson. 

The Life of Cesare Borgia. 
Paul. 16s. net.) 

Duchess Derelict: A Study of the Life and Times of 
Charlotte d’Albret, Duchess of Valentinois. By E. L. 
Miron. (Stanley Paul. 2 vols. 24s. net.) 

A Queen of Tragedy: The Romance of Hyppolite Clairon, 
the great Eighteenth-Century Tragedienne. By H. 
Kendrick Hayes. (Stanley Paul.) 

The Amazing Duchess. The Romantic History of Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, Maid of Honour—Duchess of Kingston— 
Countess of Bristol. By Charles E. Pearce. (Stanley 
Paul. 2 vols. 24s. net.) 

The Gay King: Charles JI., His Court and Times. By 
Dorothy Senior. (Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Beloved Princess: Princess Charlotte of Wales, the 
lonely Daughter of a lonely Queen. By Charles E. 
Pearce. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 

A Woman of the Revolution: Théroigne de Mericourt. By 
Frank Hamel. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 

An Imperial Victim: Marie Louise, Archduchess of Austria. 
Empress of the French and Duchess of Parma. By 
Edith E. Cuthell. (Stanley Paul. 2 vols. 24s. net.) 
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The Life and Letters of Lawrence Sterne. By Lewis Melville. | 


(Stanley Paul. 2 vols. 28s. net.) 
Life of James Hinton. By Mrs. 

(Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Incidents of My Life. By Thomas Addis Emmet. (Putnam.) 

William the Silent, the Founder of the Dutch Republic. By 
Ruth Putnam. (Putnam. 5s.) 

King Alfred of England. By Beatrice A. Lees. (Putnam. 5s.) 

Roger the Second of Sicily. By Edmund Curtis. (Putnam. 
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More Rutland Barrington. By Himself. (Grant Richards. 
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The Corsican: A Diary of Napoleon’s Life in his own Words. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The History of a Bedfordshire Family. 


The Havelock Ellis. 


By William Austin. 


(Rivers. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Linleys of Bath. By Clementina Black. (Secker. 16s. 
net.) 


D’Eon de Beaumont. 1728-1810. Translated from the French 
of Octave Homberg and Fernand Jousselin. (Secker. 
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Some Eccentrics and a Woman. By Lewis Melville. (Secker. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
Mary Wollstonecraft. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
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Broxap, M.A. (Sherratt & Hughes. 

Famous Impostors. By Bram Stoker. 
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Elliott Drake. (Smith, Elder. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. net.) 
Memoirs and Memories. By Mrs. C. W. Earle. (Smith, 

Elder.) 

The Lady Grey Letters. By Algernon West and the Hon. 

Edward Cadogan. (Smith, Elder.) 

Great Duke. By W. H. Fitchett. 

2 vols. 12s.) 

A Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon. 
(Smith, Elder. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

Timothie Bright, Doctor of Phisicke. 
“Father of Modern Shorthand.” 
(Elliot Stock. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By G. R. Stirling Taylor. (Secker. 


By Henry 


7s. 6d. net.) 
(Sidgwick & Jack- 


The (Smith, Elder. 
By Sir Henry Craik. 


A Memoir of the 
By W. J. Carlton. 


Augusta, Empress of Germany. By Clara Tschudi. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 
More Letters of Edward Lear. By Lady Strachey. (Unwin. 


15s. net.) 
Napoleon and his Coronation. By Frederic Masson. (Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


The Tragedy of St. Helena. By Sir Walter Runciman. 


(Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

The Life of Friedrich Nietzsche. By Daniel Halévy. 
(Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Seven Sages of Durham. By G. W. Kitchin. (Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

St. Francis of Assisi and his Legend. By Nino Tamassia. 
(Unwin. 6s. net.) 

With Stevenson in Samoa. By H. J. Moor. (Unwin. 5s. 
net.) 


In and Out of Parliament. By the Right Hon. Dr. R. 
Farquharson, J.P. (Williams & Norgate.) 


CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGY. 


Chambers’s Scots Dialect Dictionary. Edited by the Rev. 


Alexander Warrack. (Chambers. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Te “Classic Pocket’’ Series. Edited by S. E. Winbolt— 
The Tliad. (Constable. 2s. net.) 
The Pheenisse of Euripides. By John W. Powell. 
(Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 
The Place Names of Lancashire: Their Origin and 


History. By Professor Henry Cecil Wyld. 
21s. net.) 
The Lay of Dolon. By Alexander Shewan. 
The Histories of Tacitus. Books I. and IT. 
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(Macmillan.) 


, F. G. Moore. (Macmillan. 3s.) 

The Greek Thinkers. By Theodor Gomperz. Vol. IV. 
Aristotle and his Successors. (Murray. 14s. net.) 
Cicero, Orationes. By W. Peterson and A. C. Clark. 

(Oxford University Press. 2 vols.) 
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The Works of Aristotle. 


Translated by J. A. Smith and 
W. D. Ross. 


(Oxford University Press.) 


Berkshire Place Names. By W. W. Skeat. (Oxford 
University Press.) 
Old High German Grammar. By L. Armitage. (Oxford 


University Press.) 

The Languages of West Africa. 
Migeod. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Beginning of Speech. A Treatise on the Uni-Radical 
Origin of Indo-European Words. By Alpheus Noveys 


Vol. I. By F. W. H. 


Snell. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 
Platonica. By Herbert Richards. (Grant Richards. 7s. 
net.) 


The Agamemnon of Atschylus. 
Arthur Platt. 
English-Greek 
Language. 
15s. net.) 


Translated by Professor 
(Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Dictionary. A Vocabulary of the Attic 
By 8. C. Woodhouse, M.A. (Routledge. 


COUNTRY LIFE AND SPORT. 


The Herb Garden. By Bardswell. 
7s. 6d.) 
Highways and Hedges. 


Frances A. 


(Black. 


Described by Herbert A. Morrah 


Painted by Berenger Benger. (Black. 7s. 6d net.) 
The Motor Routes of England. Western Section. By 
Gordon Home. (Black. 5s. net.) 


Familiar Wild Flowers. 
(Cassell. 3s. 6d.) 
The Nature Lover’s Handbook. By Richard Kearton, J. J. 

Ward, &c. (Cassell. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Wild Flowers as They Grow. By H. Essenhigh Corke. 
(Cassell. 5s.) 


By Professor F. Edward Hulme. 


The Complete Gardener. By H. H. Thomas. (Cassell. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Garden Planning and Planting. By H. H. Thomas. 
(Cassell. 1s. net.) 

The New Book of the Horse. By Charles Richardson. 
(Cassell. 25s. net.) 


The Music of the Wild. By Gene Stratton-Porter. (Hodder 


& Stoughton. 12s.) 

Present-Day Gardening. By R. Hooper Pearson. (Jack. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

Gardens, Past and Present. By K. L. Davidson. (Wer- 


ner Laurie. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Hounds: Their Points and Management. By Frank Town- 


end Barton. (John Long. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Pheasants: In Covert and Aviary. By Frank Townend 
Barton. (John Long. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Gun Dogs. By Frank Townend Barton. (John Long, 
5s. net.) 

The English Oak. By Charles Hurst. (Lynwood. 5s. net.) 


A Few Acres and a Cottage. By F. E. Green (Melrose.) 


The Autocar Road Book. By Charles G. Harper. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Motorist’s Pocket Tip Book. By Geoffrey Osborn. 
(Mills & Boon. 5s. net.) 

The Golfer’s Pocket Tip Book. (Mills & Boon. 5s. net.) 

Annual and Biennial Garden Plants. By A. E. Speer, 
F.R.H.S. (Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Feeding of Crops and Stock. By A. D. Hall. (Murray. 
5s. net.) 


Wild Flowers. By Reginald Rogers. (Ouseley. 2s. 6d. net.) 
A Dairy Laboratory Guide. By H. E. Ross. (Kegan Paul. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


The Landscape Beautiful. By F. A. Waugh. (Kegan Paul. 


10s. net.) 
Weeds of the Farm and Garden. By L. H. Pammel. (Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 
My Motor Book. By Walter Pulitzer. (Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 
French Gardening. By Thomas Smith. (Pearson. 2s. net.) 
Profitable Beekeeping. By H. Geary. (Pearson. 1s. net.) 
The Market Garden. By H. Geary. (Pearson. 1s. net.) 
| British Ferns. A Pocket Help for the Student and 
| Collector. By Francis George Heath. (Pitman. 2s.) 
| The Complete Wildfowler Ashore and Afloat. By Guy 
Thorne and Stanley Duncan. (Grant Richards. 15s. 
net.) 
Popular Garden Flowers. By Walter P. Wright. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.) 
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Modern Development of the Dry Fly. 
Halford. (Routledge. 15s. net.) 
British Fungi. By George Massé. (Routledge.) 


By Frederic M. 


British Trees and Shrubs. Edited by E. T. Cook. (Rout- 
ledge.) 

Round the Year with Nature. By W. J. Claxton. (Rout- 
ledge.) 

Thoughts on Trout Fishing. By Harold Russell. (Smith, 
Elder.) 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


The Consolations of a Critic. By C. Lewis Hind. (Black. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
A History of English Criticism. 
(Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Lay Morals, and other Papers. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 
Criticisms and Appreciations of the Works of Charles Dickens. 
By G. K. Chesterton. (Dent.) 
Interpreters of Life and the Modern Spirit. 
bald Henderson. (Duckworth. 5s. net.) 
Recreations of a Book Lover. By Frederick W. Macdonald. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Talk o’ the Town. By Mrs. John Lane. 
Art’s Enigma. By Frederick Jameson. 


By George Saintsbury. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


By Dr. Archi- 


(Lane. 
(Lane. 


6s.) 
6s. net.) 


Attitudes and Avowals. By Richard Le Gallienne. (Lane. 
5s. net.) 
The Silences of the Moon. By Henry Law Webb. (Lane. 


4s. 6d. net.) 

Beauty and Ugliness. By Vernon Lee. (Lane. 

I Wonder: Essays for the Young People. 
Paget. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Post Liminia. Gathered from the Critical Papers of the 
late Lionel Johnson. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Dramatic Values. By C. E. Montague. (Methuen. 

Japanese Poetry. By Basil Hall Chamberlain. 

Essays on Sport and Literature. 
(Murray.) 

Hebrew Satire. By J. Chotzner (Kegan Paul.) 

Romance and Reality: Essays and Studies. By Holbrook 
Jackson. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Essays on Two Moderns: Euripides and Samuel Butler. By 
W. H. Salter, M.A. 

Two Centuries of the English Novel. By 
Williams. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Lectures on John Ruskin. By Arthur C. Benson. 
Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 


3s. 6d. net.) 
By Stephen 


5s.) 
(Murray.) 
By John Andrew Doyle. 


Harold H. 


(Smith, 


DRAMA. 


By Bernard Shaw. 
By John Galsworthy. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma. 

The Eldest Son. 
net.) 

The Little Dream. 
net.) 

The Adventure, a Play. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Three Plays by Brieux. 
(Fifield. 5s. net.) 

The Apostle. By George Moore. (Maunsel.* 2s. 6d. net.) 

Great Kleopatra: A Tragedy in Three Acts. By John Stone. 


(Constable. 6s.) 
(Duckworth. 2s. 
By John Galsworthy. (Duckworth. 2s. 
By Henry Bryan Binns. (Fifield. 


With Preface by Bernard Shaw. 


(Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Madras House. By Granville Barker. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Chains. By Elizabeth Baker. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 1s. 
6d. net.) 

Pains and Penalties. By Laurence Housman. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Anatol. By Arthur Schnitzler. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 
ls. 6d. net.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 
The Open Book of Nature. A Book of Nature-Study for 


Young People. By the Rev. Charles A. Hall. (Black. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
Elementary Dynamics. By Professor Andrew Gray. (Mac- 


millan.) 





(Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) | 





Elements of Analytical Geometry. 
(Macmillan. ) 


By George A. Gibson. 


A New Trigonometry for Schools and Colleges. By Rev. 
J. B. Lock. (Macmillan.) 

A School Algebra. By H. 8S. Hall, M.A. (Part. II.) (Mac- 
millan.) 


A New Algebra. By S. Barnard, M.A. and J. M. Child 
(Part V.) (Macmillan.) 

A History of England. By A. J. Williams, M.A., and E. A. 
Walker, B.A. (Melrose. 3s. 6d.) 


English Literature Selections. Vol. II. By H. N. Asman. 
(Methuen. 2s.) 

English Composition from Models. By C. Rooney, B.A., 
LL.B. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

The Catiline of Sallust. By A. J. Barnett. (Methuen. 1s.) 


A Short History of Modern England. By Ernest Bowyer, 


B.A. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

Higher Mathematics for Chemical Students. By J. R. 
Partington. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 

A Concise History of Chemistry. By T. P. Hilditch, B.Sc. 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 

A Practical Chemistry for Technical Institutes. By A. E. 
Dunstan. (Methuen. 5s.) 

Practical Physics. By S. S. Richardson, B.Sc. (Methuen. 
4s. 6d.) 


Preliminary Hygiene. By W. Narramore, F.I.S. (Methuen. 
2s. 6d.) 


A Public School Arithmetic. By F.C. Boon, B.A. (Mills & 
Boon. 3s. 6d.) 
\ School Calculus. By A. M. MeNeile, M.A., and J. D. 


McNeile, M.A. (Murray.) 

The Dramatic Method of Teaching. 
(Nisbet. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A Synopsis of the Leading Movements in Modern History. 
By F. R. A. Jarvis. (Philip.) 

A Beginner’s Star Book. By Kelvin McKready. (Putnam.) 

A Medieval French Anthology. By Prof. M. A. Gerothwohl. 
(Rivers. 4s. 6d. net.) 

British Plants: Their Biology and Ecology. 


By Miss H. Johnson. 


By J. F. Bevis, 


B.A. (Rivers. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Talks About Ourselves: Elementary Lessons in Hygiene and 
Physiology. By the Viscountess Falmouth. (Routledge. 


1s. 6d. net.) 

A History of English Versification. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

A Greek Grammar: Syntax. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

Plant Life. By Prof. E. Warming. 


By Dr. Max Kaluza. 
By Dr. 


Gustave Simonson. 


(Sonnenschein. ) 


Macaulay’s Addison. Edited by G. E. Hadow. (Oxford 
University Press.) 
Macaulay’s Clive. Edited by V. A. Smith. (Oxford 


University Press.) 
Browning’s Men and Women. 


Edited by G. E. Hadow. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


FICTION. 


The Russian Wife. By Gertrude Foxe. 


(Allen.) 


Ailsa Paige. By Robert W. Chambers. (Appleton. 6s.) 
The Bolted Door. By George Gibbs. (Appleton. 6s.) 
The Husband’s Story. By David Graham Phillips. (Apple- 


ton. 6s.) 
The Soundless Tide. By Mrs. F. E. Crichton. 
Lord Bellinger. An Autobiography. 
Graham. (Arnold. 6s.) 
The General Plan. By Edmund Candler. 


(Arnold. 6s.) 
By Captain Harry 


(Blackwood.) 


The Green Wave of Destiny. By Philippa Bridges. (Black- 
wood.) 

Peter’s Progress. By Christopher Heath. (Blackwood.) 

Dolores. By I. Compton-Burnett. (Blackwood.) 

Joan of the Tower. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell. 6s.) 

\ Kingdom of Dreams. By J. J. Bell. (Cassell. 6s.) 

Twin Sisters. By Richard Marsh. (Cassell. 6s.) 

A Daughter of the Democracy. By Ethel M. Forbes. 
(Cassell. 6s.) 

The Mark of His Calling. By A. Allen Brockington. 
(Casséll. 6s.) 


Marie-Claire. By Marguerite 
John N. Raphael. 
(Chapman & Hall. 


Audoux. Translated by 


Introduction by Arnold Bennett. 
6s.) 
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In Search of Egeria. By W. L. Courtney. (Chapman & Hall. 
6s.) 


The Straits of Poverty. By Ella Macmahon. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s.) 

Just to Get Married. By Cicely Hamilton. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s.) 

The One Way Trail. By Ridgwell Cullum. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s.) 


Mothers and Fathers. 


By Mrs. Maxwell Armfield (Con- 
stance Smedley). 


(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


A Woman on the Threshold. By Maude Little. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s.) 
Billy. By Paul Methven. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


The Casement: A Diversion. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 
The Long Roll. By Mary Johnston. 
Ladies Whose Bright Eyes. 
(Constable. 6s.) 

Victoria Victrix. By W. E. Norris. (Constable. 6s.) 

The Marriage of Barbara. By Frankfort Moore. (Constable. 
6s.) 

Declined with Thanks. 
6s.) 

A Weak Woman. By W. H. Davies. 
Once Upon a Time. 
worth. 6s.) 
The Polar Star. By Lady Helen Forbes. 
The Witch Ladder. By E. S. Tylee. 
The Kingdom of Slender Swords. 


By Frank Swinnerton. 
(Constable. 6s.) 
By Ford Madox Hueffer. 


By Una L. Silberrad. (Constable. 
(Duckworth. 6s.) 
By Richard Harding Davis. (Duck- 


(Duckworth. 6s.) 
(Duckworth. 6s.) 
By Hallie Ermine Rives. 


(Everett. 6s.) 

The First of the Ebb. By Ronald Macdonald. (Everett. 
6s.) 

The Garden of Fate. By Roy Norton. (Everett. 6s.) 

Under the Salamander. By John Bloundelle-Burton. 
(Everett. 6s.) 

King Philip the Gay. By Reginald Turner. (Greening. 
6s.) 

The Master Wit. By May Wynne. (Greening. 6s.) 


The Devil in Solution. By William Caine. (Greening. 6s.) 


The Man with the Red Beard. By David Whitelaw. (Green- | 
ing. 6s.) 

The Secret of the Dragon. By Mary L. Pendered. (Harper. 
6s.) 

Chinese Fairy Stories. By Norman H. Pitman. (Harrap. 
5s.) 


John Christopher. By Romain Rolland. 
Gilbert Cannon. Vol. II. (Heinemann. 
The Patrician. By John Galsworthy. 
Account Rendered. By E. F. Benson. 
Burning Daylight. By Jack London. (Heinemann. 
Tales of the Uneasy. By Violet Hunt. (Heinemann. 
Jane Oglander. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
6s.) 
Zoe, a Portrait. 
6s.) 
The Hermit of Dreams. 
bert & Daniel. 
Leila. By Antonio Fogazzaro. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Elfa: A Romance. By A. W. Marchmont. 
Stoughton. 6s.) 
The Unseen Barrier. 
Stoughton. 6s.) 
The Woman In It. 
Stoughton. 6s.) 
Jim Crow. By J. J. Bell. 
The New Machiavelli. By H. G. Wells. (Lane. 
Dr. Quixtus. By William J. Locke. (Lane. 6s.) 
The Bermondsey Twin. By F. J. Randall. (Lane. 
A Gentleman of the Road. By Horace Bleackley. 
6s.) 
The Shadow of Love. 
The Valley of Regret. By Adelaide Holt. 
Jocasta and the Famished Cat. 
Translated by Mrs. Farley. (Lane. 6s.) 
The Opinions of Jerome Coignard. By Anatole France. 
Translated by Mrs. Wilfrid Jackson. (Lane. 6s.) 
At the Sign of the Queen Pedauque. By Anatole France. 
Translated by Mrs. Wilfrid Jackson. (Lane. 6s.) 


The School of Love. By Priscilla Craven. (Werner 
Laurie. 6s.) 


Translated by 
6s.) 

(Heinemann. 
(Heinemann. 


6s.) 


6s.) 
6s.) 
(Heinemann. 
By W. F. Casey. (Herbert & Daniel. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Lindsay. (Her- 
3s. 6d. net.) 
6s.) 
(Hodder & 


By Morice Gerard. (Hodder & 


By Charles Garvice. (Hodder & 


(Hodder & Stoughton. 1s. net.) 


6s.) 


6s.) 
(Lane. 


By Marcelle Tinayre. (Lane. 6s.) 
(Lane. 6s.) 


By Anatole France. 





6s.) 


+ The Pale Ape and Other Happenings. 





By M. P. Shiel. 
(Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

Hetty. By Shan F. Bullock. (Werner Laurie. 

Unconfessed. By Maxwell Gray. 


6s.) 
(John Long. 6s.) 


The Mating of Anthea. By Arabella Kenealy. (John Long. 
6s.) 

The Inevitable Marriage. By Dorothea Gerard. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

John Merridew. By Frederick Arthur. (Longmans. 6s.) 

The Job Secretary. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. (Longmans. 
4s. 6d.) 

The Serpent. By Winnifred M. Scott. (Lynwood. 6s.) 

An Unnatural Mother. By Slieve Foy. (Lynwood. 3s. 6d.) 

Nina. By Rosaline Masson. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Mrs. Alfred Trench. Anonymous. (Elkin Mathews. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Dubliners. By James Joyce. (Maunsel. 3s. 6d. net.) 


A Little More Than Kin. 
rose. 6s.) 

Flamsted Quarries. By Mary E. Waller. (Melrose. 6s.) 

The Lonely Road. By A. E. Jacomb. (Melrose. 6s.) 


By Patricia Wentworth. (Mel- 


The Ashes of a God. By F. W. Bain. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Card. By Arnold Bennett. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Demeter’s Daughter. By Eden Phillpotts. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Defender of the Faith. By Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Dividing Waters. By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

The Socialist Countess. By Horace W. C. Newte. (Mills & 
Boon. 6s.) 

Captain Sentimental; and Other Stories. 
son. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill: A Tragi-Comedy. 
Walpole. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

Isabel. By Dorothy V. Horace Smith. 

The Downfall of the Gods. 
(Murray. 6s.) 

The Downsman. By Miss Maude Goldring. (Murray. 6s.) 

The Lone Heights. By B. Paul Neuman. (Murray. 6s.) 

John Verney. By Horace Annesley Vachell. (Murray. 6s.) 


By Edgar Jep- 
By Hugh 


(Mills & Boon. 6s.) 
By Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 


Thorpe’s Way. By Morley Roberts. (Nash. 6s.) 

Breakers of the Law. By Stodart Walker. (Nash. 6s.) 

Double Lives. By Francis Gribble. (Nash. 6s.) 

Adventure. By Jack London. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 

Sampson Rideout, Quaker. By Una L. Silberrad. (Nel- 
son. 2s. net.) 

The Girondin. By Hilaire Belloc. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 

The Great Betrayal. By Harold Wintle. (Ouseley. 6s.) 

An Odd Situation. By Mrs. Henry Grey-Graham. (Ouse- 
ley. 6s.) 

A Man With a Past. By A. St. John Adcock. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 


The Desire of Life. 
Where Truth Lies. 
Paul. 6s.) 
The Riding Master. By Dolf Wyllarde. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 
Married When Suited. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Stanley 

Paul. 6s.) 
The Lead of Honour. By Norval Richardson. (Pitman. 6s.) 
Diana or Christ: A Tale of the Days of Marcus Aurelius. 
By Irene E. Strickland Taylor. (Religious Tract 


By Matilde Serao. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 
By Olive Madox Hueffer. (Stanley 


Society. 2s. 6d.) 

The Limit. By Ada Leverson. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Phrynette and London. By Marthe Troly-Curtin. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.) 

The Fortune Hunter. By Louis J. Vance. (Grant Richards. 
6s.) 


Perpetua: Or the Way to Treat a Woman. 
ton Calthorp. (Rivers. 6s.) 

The Reign of the Saints. By John Trevena. 

The Romance of a Woman of Thirty. 
Mack. (Rivers. 6s.) 

Denis Trench. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. 

The Mystery of the Priests’ Parlour. 


By Dion Clay- 


(Rivers. 6s.) 
By Miss Louise 


(Rivers. 6s.) 
By Genevieve Irons. 


(Sands. 6s.) 
The Passionate Elopement. By Compton Mackenzie. 
(Secker. 6s.) 
The Imperfect Branch. By Richard Lluellyn. (Secker. 6s.) 
Widdershins. By Oliver Onions. (Secker. 6s.) 
The Under Man. By Joseph Clayton. (Secker. 6s.) 


A Wilderness of Monkeys. 


By Frederick Niven. 
6s.) 


(Secker. 
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The Celestial Omuibus, and Other Stories. By E. M. 
Forster. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Story of Rosalind. By Monica Moore. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Master Christopher. By Mrs. Henry De La Pasture. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

The Major’s Niece. By George A. Birmingham. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 

The Last Galley: Impressions and Tales. 
Doyle. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Brazenhead the Great. By Maurice Hewiett. 
Elder. 6s.) 

The Lost Iphigenia. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 

Dick Comerford’s Wager. By Archer Philip Crouch. 
(Elliot Stock. 6s.) 

A Debt of Destiny. By Lionel Delsace. (Sonnenschein.) 

Uncanny Tales. By Marion Crawford. (Unwin. 6s.) 

The Camera Fiend. By E. W. Hornung. (Unwin. 6s.) 

The Trail of 98. By Robert W. Service. (Unwin. 6s.) 

Gilead Balm, Knight Errant. By Bernard Capes. (Unwin. 
6s.) 

Hawtrey’s Deputy. By Harold Bindloss. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

A Girl With a Heart. By Effie A. Rowlands. (Ward, Lock. 
6s.) 

The Pearl Necklace. By Arthur Applin. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

The Unknown Lady. By Justus M. Forman. (Ward, Lock. 
6s.) 


By A Conan 


(Smith, 


HISTORY. 


A Century of Empire. Vol. III., 1867-1900. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. (Arnold. 14s. net.) 

The End of the Irish Parliament. By Joseph R. Fisher, B.A. 
(Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Annals of Hampstead. By Thomas J. Barratt. (Black. 
£5 5s. net.) 

A Short History of Scotland. By Andrew Lang. (Black- 
wood. 5s. net.) 

A Century of Scottish History. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 
(Blackwood. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Treasury of Ancient Egypt. By Arthur E. P. Weigall. 
(Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Campaigns and History of the 18th Royal Irish Regiment. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. L. M. Gretton. (Blackwood.) 

History of the 13th Hussars. By C. R. Barrett. (Black- 
wood.) 

The Governing Families of England— 

The Seymour Family. By A. Audrey Locke. 
The Cavendish Family. By Francis Is. Bickley. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. net per vol.) 
1789-1889. By Reginald W. Jeffery. 
(Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 

History of the Jew. By Paul Goodman. (Dent.) 

Analysis of Welsh History. By W. J. Griffith. (Dent.) 

A History of European Nations. By Dr. A. 8. Rappoport. 
(Greening. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The English Catholic Revival of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Paul Thureau-Dangin. Edited and Revised by 
Daniel O’Connor, from a translation by the late Wilfrid 
Wilberforce. (Herbert & Daniel. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

Benedictine Pioneers in Australia. By Dom H. N. Birt. 
(Herbert & Daniel. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

Notable English Trials— 

The Stauntons. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 

Franz Miller. Edited by H. B. Irving. 

Dr. William Palmer. Edited by George H. Knott. 
(Hodge. 5s. per volume.) 

Secret Societies and the French Revolutions By Una Birch. 
(Lane. 5s. net.) 

The First Decade of the Australian Commonwealth. By 
Henry Gyles Turner. (Longmans. 93.) 

A History of Wales, from the Earliest Times to the 
Edwardian Conquest. By John Edward Lloyd, M.A. 
(Longmans. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

Early Glasgow: A History of the City to the Year 1611. By 
Sir James David Marwick. (Maclehose. 21s.) 

Story of the War of Independence. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. (Maclehose. 5s. net.) 

The First Civil War in America. 1775-1777. By the Rev. H. 
Belcher. (Macmillan.) 
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Revolutionary Ireland and its Settlement. By the Rev. 
Robert H. Murray. (Macmillan.) 

The First Six Centuries of the History of the Church in 
Gaul. By T. Scott Holmes, B.D. (Macmillan.) 

A History of Eton College. By Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte 
K.C.B. (Macmillan.) 

Hellenistic Athens. An Historical Essay. By Wm. Scott 
Ferguson. (Macmillan.) 

The Medieval Mind. By Henry Osborn Taylor. 
millan. 2 vols.) 

English Tragi-Comedy. By Frank Humphrey Ristine. 
(Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net.) 

The Trooper Police of Australia. By A. L. 
(Melrose. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The House of Hohenzollern. By E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. 
(Methuen. 15s. net.) 

England under the Hanoverians. By C. Grant Robertson, 
M.A. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Famous Sea-Fights: Salamis to Tsu-Shima. 
Richard Hale. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Republican Tradition in Europe. By H. A. L. Fisher. 
(Methuen. 6s. net.) 

The Story of the British Navy. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
(Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Thucydides and the History of his Age. By G. B. Grundy. 
(Murray.) 

Battle Honours of the British Army. By C. B. Norman. 
(Murray.) 

The British Empire. By E. H. Hawke. (Murray. 5s.) 

The King’s Serjeants and Officers. By Horace Round, LL.D. 
(Nisbet. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Baronetage under Twenty-seven Sovereigns. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Federations and Unions within the British Empire. By 
H. E. Egerton. (Oxford University Press.) 

Ireland and the Normans. By G. H. Orpen. 
University Press. 2 vols.) 

Documents of the Oontinental Reformation. 
B. J. Kidd. (Oxford University Press.) 

The English Factories in India. By W. Foster. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By Sir C. P. 
Lucas. (Oxford University Press.) 

Records of the English Bible. By A. W. Pollard. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle Ages. By 
Professor Hartmann Grisar. Translation. Edited by 
Luidi Cappadelta. Vols. I.-III. (Kegan Paul.) 

The France of Joan of Arc. , By Lieut.-Colonel Andrew C. P. 
Haggard, D.S.O. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 

In the Land of the Pharaohs: A Short History of Egypt, 
from the Fall of Ismael to the Assassination of Boutros 
Pasha. By Duse Mohamed. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Beginnings of the American Revolution. Based on Con- 
temporary Letters, Diaries, and other Documents. By 
Ellen Chase. (Pitman. 3 vols. 25s. net.) 

The Coronation Book. The Hallowing of the Sovereigns of 
England. By Jocelyn Perkins. (Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) 

In the Time of the Pharaohs. By A. Moret. (Putnam.) 

The Last Episode of the French Revolution : being a History 
of Gracchus Babeuf, and the Conspiracy of the Equals. 
By Ernest Belfort Bax. (Grant Richards. 5s. net.) 

An Introduction to the Study of Local History and Anti- 
quities. By John E. Morris. (Routledge. 4s. 6d. net.) 

A Short History of Europe (Medieval): From the Fall of 
the Roman Empire to the Fall of the Eastern Empire. 
By Charles Sanford Terry, M.A. (Routledge. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Ejected of 1662 in Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
By B. Nightingale, M.A. (Sherratt & Hughes. 2 vols. 
28s. net.) 

The Glory that was Greece. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
Britain’s Record: What She has done for the World. 
By E. Keble Chatterton. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 7s. 6d. 

net.) 

The Japanese Matrayana. By Arthur Lloyd, M.A. 
(Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Chawton Manor and its Owners. 


(Mac- 
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By John 


(Nisbet. 


(Oxford 
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The History of the Castle of York: From its Foundation 
to the Present Day, with an account of the building 
of Clifford’s Tower. By T. P. Cooper. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The History of Wexford. Volume VI. The History of the 
Town, Castle, and Cathedral Church of Ferns. Com- 
piled from ancient records, State papers, and many 
hitherto unpublished documents by Philip Herbert 
Hore. (Elliot Stock. £2 2s. net.) 

The American War of 1863. By Col. Philip H. Dalbiac. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

The Ulm Campaign. 
schein.) 

Original Records of Early Nonconformity under Persecu- 
tion and Indulgence. Transcribed by Prof. G. Lyon 
Turner, M.A. (Unwin. 2 vols. 25s. net each.) 


By Col. F. N. Maude, C.B. (Sonnen- 


Eastern Asia. By Ian C. Hannah. (Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Loretto School. By H. B. Tristram. (Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

German Influence on British Cavalry. By Erskine 

Childers. (Arnold. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The Common Growth. By M. Loane. 

Fairy Tales of Finance. By C. E. Jerningham. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 

London Clubs: Their History and Treasures. 
Nevill. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Bargain Book. By Charles Edward Jerningham and 
Lewis Bettany. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Shepherds of Britain: Their Life, Flocks, and Dogs. 
Edited and Arranged by Adelaide L. J. Gossett. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Economy of Food. By J. Alan Murray. 

The Justice of the Peace. 
(Dent.) 

Toy Dogs and their Ancestors. By the Hon. Mrs. Neville 
Lytton. (Duckworth. 25s. net.) 

Cacao: Its Culture and Preparation. 
Hart. (Duckworth.) 

The Modern Parisienne. 
10s. net.) 

Illustrated Literary Cyclopedias— 

Persian Literature. By Claud Field. 
Italian Literature. By Marie-Louise Egerton Castle. 

(Herbert & Daniel. 3s. 6d. net per vol.) 

King’ Edward VII. as a Sportsman. Edited by Alfred 
E. T. Watson. (Longmans.) 

An Adventure. Anonymous. (Macmillan.) 

Modern Artillery in the Field. By Col. H. A. Bethell. 
(Macmillan.) 

Our Cavalry. By Major General M. F. Rimington, C.B. 
(Macmillan.) 

A Holiday in Gaol. By F. Martyn. 

The Ideal Home and its Problems. 


(Arnold. 6s.) 


By Ralph 


(Constable.) 
By a Middlesex Magistrate. 


By John Hinckley 


Octave Uzanne. (Heinemann. 


(Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 
By Mrs. Eustace Miles. 


(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Success in Literature. By William Morris Colles and Henry 
Cresswell. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 

The Householder’s Companion. By F. Minton. (Mills & 
Boon. 2s. 6d.) 

Comfort in Small Craft. By S. J. Housley. (Murray. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


From a Northern Window. By Ian MacLaren, Neil Munro, 
and others (Nisbet. 6s. net.) 
Thoughts on Paradox. By the Authoress of “Stories of the 


English.’’ (Nisbet. 2s. 6d. net.) 
How to Ski, and How Not To. By Vivian Caulfeild. 
(Nisbet. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Change Ringing. A Method ot Change Ringing on any 
number cf Bells, to which is appended a Method of 


Calling Changes. By Immo Sebastian Allen. (Kegan 
Paul.) 
Economics. Practical Aids to Shipmasters on Maintenance, 


Repairs, Surveys, etc. By H. Owen, A.I.N.A. (Philip.) 
Guide in the Preparation of Town Planning Schemes. By 


E. G. Bentley and S. Pointon Taylor. (Philip.) 
Overheard at the Zoo. By Gladys Davidson. 
’ (Pitman. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Dictionary of Banking: A Complete Encyclopedia of 
Banking Law and Practice. By W. Thomson. 
(Pitman, 21s. net.) 
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The Writer. By George Lanzing Raymond. (Putnam.) 

The Orator’s Manual. By Grace Denis Litchfield. (Putnam.) 

Household Administration: Its Place in the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women. Edited by Alice Ravenhill and 
Catherine J. Schiff. (Grant Richards. 5s. net.) 

A New Dictionary of Statistics. By Augustus D. Webb, 
B.Sc. (Routledge. 21s. net.) 

The Ideal Cookery Book. By M. A. Fairclough. (Routledge. 
25s. net.) 


Our Magic. By J. W. Maskelyne and David Devant. 


(Routledge. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Selling Schemes. A Manual for Retail Traders. By Max 
Rittenberg. (Routledge. 1s.) 

French Railways. By Lord Monkswell, D.L. (Smith, Elder. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


A Concordance of the Poems of William Wordsworth. By 
Prof. Lane Cooper. (Smith, Elder. £2 2s. net.) 

A Dictionary of Oriental Quotations. By Claud Field, M.A. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


Everyday Japan. By Arthur Lloyd, M.A. (Cassell. 6s. 
net.) 

With Nature and a Camera. By 
(Cassell. 5s.) 

The Gun and its Development. By W. W. 
(Cassell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Complete Works of Charles Dickens. The Centenary 
Edition. With all the original illustrations. (Chapman 


Richard Kearton. 


Greener. 


& Hall. 36 vols. 3s. 6d. per volume.) 
The English Correspondence of Saint Boniface. By Edward 
Kylie, M.A. (Chatto & Windus. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Apolonius and Silla: The Source of ‘‘Twelfth Night.’ 


Edited by Morton Luce. (Chatto & Windus. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 
The Library of Art Series. Edited by Mrs. Arthur Strong. 
Donatello. By Lord Balcarres. 


The School of Madrid. By A. de Beruete y Moret. 

Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting. 
W. Bode. (Duckworth. 

The Readers’ Library Series. 

Essays in Freedom. By H. W. Nevinson. 

The Strenuous Life, and Other Essays. 
Roosevelt. 

The Purple Land. By W. H. Hudson. 

Progress, and Other Sketches. By R. B. Cunninghame 


By Dr. 
5s. net per vol.) 


By Theodore 


Graham. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net per vol.) 
| Three Great Novels of Tolstoy. Translated by Constance 
Garnett. 
War and Peace. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Anna Karenin. (Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Death of Ivan Ilyitch. (Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Cities of Southern Italy. By Augustus J. C. Hare and 


St. Clair Baddeley. (Heinemann. 5s. net.) 


| The Regent Library. 


Johnson. By Alice Meynell. 
Chesterton. 
Leigh Hunt. By Edward Storer. 
Richardson. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
Wordsworth. By E. Hallam Moorhouse. 
Blaise de Monluc. By A. W. Evans. 
Fanny Burney. By Thomas Seccombe. 
(Herbert & Daniel. 2s. 6d. net per vol.) 


Introduction by G. K. 


The Story of the Empire. By Edward Salmon. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 1s. net.) 

The Era Shakespeare. By Henry N. Hudson, LL.D. 
(Jack. 42 vols. 8d. each.) 


History of Factory Legislation. By B. L. Hutchins and 
A. Harrison. Preface by Sidney Webb. (King. 6s. 
net.) 

The Collected Works of William Morris. By Miss May 
Morris. (Longmans. 24 vols. 12 guineas net.) 

One Thousand Years. By Rear-Admiral Sir S. Eardley- 
Wilmot. (Sampson Low:) 

Centenary Edition of the Works of William Makepeace 
Thackeray. (Macmillan. 20 vols.) 

The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce. 
millan. 2 vole. 21s. net.) 

The Golden Bough. By J. G. Fraser. (Macmillan. 2 vols.) 
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Modern Egypt. By the Earl of Cromer. (Macmillan.) 

A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales. By J. 
Nield. (Elkin Mathews. 8s. net.) 

The Playboy of the Western World. By J. M. Synge. 
(Maunsel. 2s. net.) 

Men of the Covenant. By Alexander Smellie, M.A., D.D. 
(Melrose. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by C. D. Locock. 
(Methuen. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. By Sir Sidney 
Colvin. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 

An Incarnation of the Snow. By F. W. Bain. (Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

A Mine of Faults. By F. W. Bain. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward 
Gibbon. (Methuen. 7 vols. 10s. 6d. net each.) 

Riches and Poverty. By L. G. Chiozza Money. (Methuen. 
5s. net.) 

A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and 
Doctrines. By the Very Rev. Henry Wace, and Rev. 
Wm. C. Piercy. (Murray.) 

History of Painting in North Italy. By J. A. Crowe and 
G. B. Cavalcaselle. (Murray.) 

Student’s Elements of Geology. 
(Murray. 8s. 6d. net.) 

John Murray: A Publisher and His Friends. By Samuel 
Smiles. (Murray.) 

The Evolution of the English Bible. By H. W. Hamilton 
Hoare. (Murray. Is. net.) 

Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection. By 
Charles Darwin. (Murray. 1s. net.) 

The Letters of Queen Victoria. 1837-1861. Edited by Arthur 
Christopher Benson and Viscount Esher. (Murray. 3 
vols. 1s. net each.) 

Nelson’s Shilling Library of Copyright Works of Travel, 
History, Biography, Essays, etc. (Nelson. 1s. net 
each vol.) 

Nelson’s Library of Copyright Fiction. 
each volume.) 

The Nelson Collection of French Masterpieces and General 
French Literature. (Nelson. 1s. net each vol.) 

Pilgrim Songs on the King’s Highway. Compiled by W. 
James Wintle. (Ouseley. 5s. net.) 

The Authorised Version of the Holy Bible. Introduction by 
A. W. Pollard. Photographic Reproduction of Black 
Letter Edition of 1611. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Authorised Version of the Holy Bible. A Reprint in 
Roman type of the editio princeps. With Introduction 
by A. W. Pollard. (Oxford University Press.) 

Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems. Introduction by A. C. 
Swinburne. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Mutation Theory: Experiments and Observations on 
the Origin of Species in the Vegetable Kingdom. By 
Professor Hugo de Vries. (Kegan Paul. 2 vols. 18s. 
net per vol.) 

The Authorised Version of the Bible and its Influences. By 
Albert S. Cook. (Putnam.) 

The Garden Week by Week Throughout the Year. By Walter 
P. Wright. (Grant Richards. 6s. net.) 

The Gourmet’s Guide to Europe. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Newnham-Davis. (Grant Richards. 5s. net.) 

The Early Essays of Auguste Comte. With Preface by 
Frederic Harrison. (Routledge. 2s. net.) 

The Life and Death of Jason: A Poem. By William Morris. 
(Routledge. 1s. net.) 

Two Treatises on the Church. By the Rev. Thomas Jackson 
and the Rev. Robert Sanderson. Edited by the Rev. 
H. G. Grey. (Robert Scott.) 

A Collected Edition of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s Novels. 

(Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net per vol.) 

The Centenary Biographical Edition of the Works of W. M. 
Thackeray. (Smith, Elder. 26 vols. 6s. net each.) 

Matthew Arnold: Thoughts on Education. 
Huxley. (Smith, Elder.) 

Memoirs. Containing the History of the English Court 
under Charles II. By Count Anthony Hamilton. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Samuel Pepys: Diary and Correspondence. By Lord Bray- 
brooke. (Sonnenschein. 4 vols.) 

The Growth of the Manor. By Dr. P. Vinogradoff. (Sonnen- 
schein.) 


By Sir Charles Lyell. 


(Nelson. 7d. net 


By Leonard 





The Swiss Democracy. By Henry Demarest Lloyd and J. A. 
Hobson. (Unwin. 6s.) 

The Evolution of Modern Germany. By W. Harbutt Dawson. 
(Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Aphorisms and Reflections. By Thomas Henry Huxley. 
(Watt. 6d. net.) 

Pagan Christs. By J. M. Robertson. (Watt. 5s. net.) 


POETRY. 


Oedipus, King of Thebes. By Sophocles. Translated into 
English Rhyming Verse, with Notes, by Professor 
Gilbert Murray. (Allen. 1s. net.) 

Week-day Poems. By Hugh Owen Meredith. 
5s. net.) 

Rowton House Rhymes. 
wood. 3s. net.) 


(Arnold. 


By W. A. Mackenzie. (Black- 


Caught on the Wing. By Iver McIver. (Blackwood. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

La Lyre D’Amour. By C. B. Lewis. (Chatto & Windus. 
5s. net.) 


Trobador Poets. Translated by Barbara Smythe. (Chatto 
& Windus. 5s. net.) 

Selections from Ancient Irish Poetry. By Professor Kuno 
Meyer. (Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Faith. By C. R. Smith. (Fifield. 2s. net.) 

A Wapyfarer’s Treasures. By C. O. G. (Fifield. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Poems. By Marjory Mines. (Fifield. 1s. net.) 

Songs of Joy, and Other Poems. By William H. Davies. 
(Fifield. ) 

A Book of Verse by Living Women. With an Introduction 
by Lady Margaret Sackville. (Herbert & Daniel. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The Complete Works of Emily Bronté. Edited by Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., and Clement Shorter. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. Vol. I., Poetry. 6s. net.) 

The Collected Poems of Maurice Baring. (Lane. 5s. net.) 

Psyche. By Francis Coutts. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Silver Age. By A. E. J. Legge. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Father of the Sea: A Collection of Sea Ballads. By W. 
Clark Russell. (Sampson Low.) 

Mirage and Other Poems. By Douglas Ainslie. 
Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Flints and Flashes. By E. H. Visiak. With an Introduc- 
tion by A. L. Lilley. (Elkin Mathews. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Angels and Symbols. By A. V. Montgomery. (Elkin 
Mathews. Is. net.) 

Songs of the Birds. By Ida Norman. (Elkin Mathews. 
1s. net.) 

Confessional and Other Poems. By Wilfrid Thorley. With 
a Preface by Maurice Hewlett. (Elkin Mathews. 1s. 
net.) 

The Ballad of the White Horse. By G. K. Chesterton. 
(Methuen. 5s.) 

The Bustan of Sadi. Translated by A. Hart Edwards. 
(Murray. 2s. net.) 

Songs and Poems. By D. R. Broadbent. (Ouseley. 5s. 
net.) 

Songs of the Road. By A. Conan Doyle. (Smith, Elder. 
5s.) 

Lyra Nigeriae. By Adamu. (Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 


(Elkin 


SCIENCE. 


An Introduction to Bacteriological and Enzyme Chemistry. 
By Gilbert J. Fowler, D.Sc. (Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Chemistry and Testing of Cement. By Cecil H. 
Desch, D.Sc. (Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.) 

An Introduction to Chemical Theory. By Alexander Scott. 
(Black. 5s. net.) 

The Life and Lore of the Insect. By J. H. Fabre. Trans- 
lated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. (Black. 5s. 
net.) 

The Elements of British Forestry. 
(Blackwood.) 

The Development of Tactics from 1730 to the Present Day. 
By Lieut.-Col. Walter H. James. (Blackwood.) 
Astronomy for All. By Bruno H. Birgel. (Cassell. 

10s. 6d.) 


By John Nisbet. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
AMURATH TO AMURATH 


By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Desert and the Sown.’”’ Illustrated, 16s. net. 
“It is brimful of human interest. Miss Bell has the gift of 
drawing out the Eastern, and getting him to talk as a friend, and 
she has the talent to set down his talk with phonographic fidelity. 
Her scenes de la vie nomade are admirable.’’—-Atheneum. 


CHINA 


UNDER THE EMPRESS DOWAGER 


By J. O. P. BLAND & EDMUND BACKHOUSE., 
2. Illustrated, 16s. net. [4th Impression. 
A document more illuminating than perhaps any that has 
ever come out of China.’’—Times. 





ITALY. — 
ITALIAN FANTASIES 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 8s. 6d. net. 


“This wonderful book.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


ART IN NORTHERN ITALY 


By Dr. CORRADO RICCI. 
With Colour Plates and 600 Text Illustrations, limp cloth, 6s. net. 
“In a compact volume of about 350 pages, he has succeeded 
in presenting an entirely lucid outline of the development of 
architecture, sculpture and painting in Northern Italy, from the 
Byzantine period to modern times. The illustrations are admira- 
bly chosen.’’—Atheneum. 


CITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Revised and Edited by ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 
Illustrated, 58. net. 


FERDINAND LASSALLE | 


By GEORGE BRANDES, 
Author of “ William Shakespeare,” etc., etc. 68. net. 

‘No thinker is better worth study for those who are face 
to face with such insistent social problems as meet us at every 
turn in the current politics of our own country.” 

—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 





New Six-Shilling Novels and Stories. 


Mr. GALSWORTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PATRICIAN 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, Author of ‘The Man of Property,” 
“The Country House,” “ Fraternity.’’ (Monday. 


Mr. E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


ACCOUNT RENDERED 


By E. F. BENSON. 
*“‘It charms us, for Mr. Benson shows all his old skill in 
drawing men and women as realities.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


TALES OF THE UNEASY 


By VIOLET HUNT, Author of “ The Wife of Altamont,” etc. 


THE WHITE PEACOCK 


By D. H. LAWRENCE. 
“A book of real distinction, both of style and thought. Not 
only worth reading, but worth reckoning with, for we are in- 
clined to believe that its author has come to stay.’’—Morning Post. 


YOUNG LIFE 


By J. L. HERBERTSON, Author of “ Mortal Men.” 
““A brilliant success.”—Country Life. 


TILLERS OF THE SOIL 


By J. E. PATTERSON. 
‘‘A magnificent piece of work; honest, serious, at times 
achieving beauty. It will be worth reading for many years to 
come.”’—Westminster Gazette. 


JOHN CHRISTOPH ER: Dawn and Morning. 


By ROMAN ROLLAND. 
‘In the whole of European contemporary fiction, it would be 
hard to find a work in which the subtlety of insight, delicacy 
of analysis and unflinching truth are combined in a more vivid 


whole.’’—Times. 
A LARGE ROOM 


By. Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “ Rachel Lorian.” 
‘*Mrs. Dudeney has written no book more powerful than 
this.”’"—Evening Standard. 


CONFESSIONS OF A SUCCESSFUL WIFE 


By G. DORSET. 
**Recommended to the would-be successful wife.”"—Daily Mail. 


THE GETTING OF WISDOM 


By H. H. RICHARDSON, Author of “ Maurice Guest.” 
“**Stalky for Girls’ might very well be the sub-title of this 
story.”’—Saturday Review. 


THE DOP DOCTOR 
By RICHARD DEHAN. 
*,* The tenth impression (consisting of 10,000 copies) is ready 
and this novel is even now—nine months after publication— 
the Best Seller of the day 











London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


STANLEY PAUL & Co.'s List. 
THE AMAZING DUCHESS 


The Romantic History of Elizabeth Chudleigh, Maid of Honour 
—Duchess of Kingston—Countess of Bristol Charles E. 
Pearce. In two volumes, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with two 
photogravure frontispieces and numerous illustrations. 24s. 
net the set. 

‘The Amazing Duchess” is one of the most puzzling and fasci- 
nating Court Beauties of the Eighteenth Century. The career of 
the elusive Elizabeth Chudleigh—Duchess of Kingston, and 
Countess of Bristol after the result of her historic trial in Westminster 
Hall—is as dramatic and adventurous as any story evolved by the 
imaginative fictionist. Mr. Pearce’s volumes abound with anecdotes 
which throw interesting sidelights on the social life, the follies, the 
fashions and the amusements of the gayest and most reckless period 
of English History. 








A DELIGHTFUL TRAVEL BOOK. 


VIA RHODESIA 
By Charlotte Mansfield. 


In super royal 8vo cloth, richly gilt, with about 150 illustra- 

tions. Printed throughout on art paper. 16s. net. 

Daily Graphic says:—‘*‘ Miss Mansfield tells us many entertain- 
ing things about native manners and customs. Her views on 
the subject of their morals, and the position of white women in 
South Africa, are of topical interest at the present moment, and 
very much to the point. The book is well got up and beautifully 
illustrated.” 








In Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


By J. M. Blake. 


AMERICA THROUGH 100 ome —~ cre 
An exceedingly amusing and 
ENCLISH EYES | 
| 


interesting account of a walk- 

“A lively account of the | tions are very dainty and exe- 

author’s experiences and im- | eyted with considerable deli- 
pressions of America.’’"—Truth. | cncy 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE 
COURT OF FRANCE (:- x) 


Lt.-Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard. 


An unabridged edition of this author’s best known volume. 
Originally published at 16/- net.—Now 1/- net. 


ing tour through the Austrian 
Tyrol. The numerous illustra- 








BARDELYS THE 
MAGNIFICENT 


The successful play of Henry Hamilton and Rafael Sabatini, 
in which 

Mr. Lewis Waller 
is appearing at the Glohe Theatre, is founded upon 
Mr. RAFAEL SABATINI'S brilliant novel of the same 
name. 1/- net. 


IN THE LAND of the PHARAOHS (10s. 6d. net) 
Duse Mohamed 


THE AMOURS OF HENRI DE NAVARRE 
and of Marguerite de Valois (16s. net) 
Lt.-Col. Andrew C. P. HAGGARD 
The BEAUX and the DANDIES (16s. net.) Clare Jerrold 


The ROMANCE of a MEDICI WARRIOR (10s. 6d. net) 
Christopher Hare 











NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


THE LADY OF THEBUNGALOW _E. Everett-Green 
THE LION’S SKIN - - - = 8Safael Sabatini 
HIS WILLAND HER WAY -~ -H. Louisa Bedford 
THE RIDING MASTER (3rded.) - Dolf Wyllarde 
WHERE TRUTH LIES (2nd ed.) Oliver Madox Hueffer 
A LADY OF THEGARTER - -_ - Frank Hamel 
THETHIRD WIFE - - - Herbert Plowerdew 
THE JUSTICE OF THE KING Hamilton Drummond 





STANLEY PAUL & Co., Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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Breeding and the Mendelian Discovery. By A. D. Darbi- 


shire. (Cassell. 6s. net.) 
Practical Electricity. By the late Prof. Ayrton and Thomas 
Mather. (Cassell. 9s. net.) 


Hardening and Tempering Steel. 
(Cassell. 2s.) 

A System of Surgery. Edited by C. C. Choyee, B.Sc. 
(Cassell. 3 vols. £1 1s. net per vol.) 

Inorganic Chemistry. By Professor F. Stanley Kipping 
and Professor W. H. Perkin. (Chambers. 7s. 6d.) 

The Static Transformer. By H. M. Hobart. (Constable. 


By Bernard E. Jones. 


6s. net.) 

Applied Thermodynamics for Engineers. By W. D. Ennis. 
(Constable. 21s. net.) 

Aeroplane Patents. By R. M. Neilson. (Constable. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

The Birth of Worlds and Systems. By Professor A. W. 
Bickerton. (Harper. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Romance of Modern Surgery. 
M.D. (Herbert & Daniel.) 
Reinforced Concrete. By W. Dunn. 
6s. net.) 

Super-Heating of Steam. By Prof. Edouard Sauvage. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 4s. net.) 

The Bacillus of Long Life. By Loudon M. Douglas, 
F.R.S.E. (Jack. 5s. net.) 

The Aeroplane: Past, Present, and Future. 
Graham White and Harry Harper. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


By C. W. Saleeby, 


(Hodder & Stoughton. 


By Claude 
(Werner Laurie, 


Animals and Birds at the Zoo. By W. J. Roberts. 
(Werner Laurie. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Three-Phase Transmission. By Wm. Brew, M.I.E.E. 
(Crosbie Lockwood. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Reinforced Concrete Design Simplified. By John C. 
Gammon. (Crosby Lockwood.) 

Marine Steam Turbines. By Dr. G. Bauer. (Crosby Lock- 
wood.) 

Bird Flight as the Basis of Aviation. By Otto 
Lilienthal. (Longmans. Qs. net.) 

The Aeroplane. By T. O’B. Hubbard, J. H. Ledeboer, and 
C. C. Turner. (Longmans. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Testing of Motive-Power Engines. By R. Royds, 


M.Se., &c. (Longmans.) 

The Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs and the Application of 
Chemistry to Pharmacology. By Percy May, B.Sc. 
(Longmans.) 


Triumphs and Wonders of Modern Chemistry. By Dr. 
Geoffrey Martin. (Sampson Low.) 
Geology and Geography of Northern Nigeria. By J. D. 


Falconer. (Macmillan.) 
Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives. By 
W. J. Sollas. (Macmillan.) 
Crystallography and Practical Crystal Measurement. By 
A. E. H. Tutton. (Macmillan.) 
Disease in Bones and its Detection by the X-Rays. By 
Edward W. H. Shenton. (Macmillan.) 
An Introduction to Therapeutic Inoculation. 
Carmalt-Jones. (Macmillan.) 

Text-Book of Human Physiology. By Dr. Luigi Luciani. 
(Macmillan. 4 vols.) 

An Introduction to Zoology. By Prof. Robert W. Hegner. 
(Macmillan.) 

A Text-Book of General Bacteriology. 
Frost and Prof. E. F. McCampbell. 


By D. W. 


By Prof. W. D. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 


net.) 

The Biology of the Seasons. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A. 
(Melrose. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Rubber. By Philip Schidrowitz. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Unsoundness of Mind. By T. 8. Clouston, M.D., LL.D. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Studies of Trees and Flowers. By M. Wrigley. (Methuen. 
15s. net.) 

The Freshwater Fishes of the British Isles. By C. Tate 


Regan. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Our Insect Friends and Foes. By F. Martin Duncan, 


F.R.P.S. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Yellow Feyer and its Prevention. By Sir Rubert W. Boyce, 
F.R.S. (Murray.) 

Convergence in Evolution. By Arthur Willey. (Murray. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
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Criminal Man—According to Lombroso. By Gina Lombroso 
Ferrero. (Murray. 6s. net.) 
The Cell and Cellular Reproduction of Living Beings. By 
Marcus Hartog. (Murray. 6s. net.) 
Forest Terminology. By J. Gerschel and W. R. Fisher. 
(Oxford University Press.) 
XCVIII. Crystals. By Dr. A E. H. Tutton. 
(Kegan Paul. 5s.) 
Introcellular Pangenesis: Including a Paper on Fertilisa- 
tion and Hybridisation. By Professor Hugo de Vries: 
Translated by Professor C. Stuart Gager. ~ 
(Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Hunterian Lectures on Colour Vision and Colour 
Blindness. By Professor F. W. Edridge Green. 
(Kegan Paul.) 
Death and Resurrection from the Standpoint of the Cell 
Theory. By Johan Gustaf Bjorkland. Translated by 
J. E. Fries. (Kegan Paul. 5s. net.) 
The Dredging of Gold Placers." By John Ernest Hodgson. 
(Pitman. 5s. net.) 
The History of Medicine. By David Allyn Gorton, M.D. 
(Putnam. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 
The Birds of the British Islands. 
(Grant Richards. 5 vols. 
The Science of To-Day Series— 


The 


By Charles Stonham. 
36s. net each.) 


Engineering of To-Day. By Thomas W. Corbin. (Seeley. 
5s. net.) 
Some Electrical Power Data. By Harold Hartley. (Sherratt 
& Hughes.) 
Hygiene for Nurses. By Herbert G. MacLeod. (Smith, 


Elder. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Waves of the Sea and Other Water-Waves. By Vaughan 


Cornish. (Unwin. 10s. net.) 
The Origin of Life. By H. Charlton Bastian. (Watt. 38. 6d. 
net.) 
History of Biology. By Prof. L. C. Miall. (Watt. 1s. net.) 
History of Geology. By Horace B. Woodward. (Watt. 1s. 


net.) 
Natural Philosophy. By Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald. (Williams 
& Norgate. 4s. net.) 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICs. 


The Superstition called Socialism. By W. G. de Tunzelmann. 
(Allen.) 

Educational Problems. By G. Stanley Hall. 

(Appleton. 31s. 6d. net.) 

Across the Bridges. By Alexander Paterson. (Arnold. 6s.) 

The New Spirit in Egypt. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. (Black- 
wood.) 

The Sovereignty of the Seas. By 
(Blackwood. 25s. net.) 

Canada and the Empire. By W. R. Lawson. (Blackwood.) 

The Revolt in Canada Against the New Feudalism. By 
Edward Porritt. (Cassell. 1s. net.) 

Popular Law-Making: A Study of the Origin, History, and 
Present Tendencies of Law-Making by Statute. By F. J. 
Stimson. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

An Imperial Democratic Policy. By Francis Francis. 
(Constable. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Boy Labour and Apprenticeship. 
stable. 5s. net.) 

International Law. By F. E. Smith. (Dent.) 

England’s Need in Education: A Criticism and a Suggestion. 
By J. S. Knowlson. (Fifield. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Theory and Practice of Trades Unionism. By J. H. 
Greenwood. Preface by Sidney Webb. (Fifield.) 

Non-Governmental Society. By Edward Carpenter. (Fifield.) 


T. Wemyss Fulton. 


By R. A. Bray. (Con- 


State Socialism and Anarchism. By Benj. R. Tucker. 
(Fifield. ) 

State Socialism in New Zealand. By J. E. Rossignol and 
W. D. Stewart. (Harrap. 5s. net.) 


The Modern Criminal Series— 

Modern Theories of Criminality. By C. Bernaldo de 

Quiros. Translated by Dr. Alphonse de Salvio. 
(Heinemann. 14s. net.) 

Criminal Psychology. By Hans Gros’. Translated by Dr. 
Horace Kallen. (Heinemann. 17s. net.) 

Crime: Its Causes and Remedies. By Cesare Lombroso. 
(Heinemann. 16s. net.) 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

__ nn 
DR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S GREAT WORK. 
THE THIRD LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


THE WORLD OF LIFE: 


A MANIFESTATION OF CREATIVE POWER, DIRECTIVE MIND, 
AND ULTIMATE PURPOSE. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 
O.M. D.C.L. F.RS., ETC., 
AUTHOR OF ‘NATURAL SELECTION, ‘MAN’S PLACE 
IN THE UNIVERSE,’ Xe. 
Fully Ihlustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE 








RACHEL: Her Stage Life and Her 
Real Life. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of ‘George Sand and 
Her Lovers,’ ‘Chateaubriand and His Court of Women,’ 
‘The Passions of the French Komantics,’ &. With 6 
Photogravures. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
ANCIENT LIGHTS AND CERTAIN NEW 
REFLECTIONS: being the Memories of a 
Young Man. 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER, Author of * A Call,’ ‘ The 
Soul of London, ‘The Fifth Queen,’ &c. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
FAIRY TALES OF FINANCE. 
By C. E. JERNINGHAM, Part-Author of ‘From Pic- 
cadilly to Pall Mall.’ Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
THE LIFE, TRIAL AND DEATH OF 
FRANCISCO FERRER. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER, Author of ‘Through Afro- 
America,’ &c. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
RUSSIAN FLASHLIGHTS. 
By JAAKOFF PRELOOKER, Author of ‘Under the 
Czar and Queen Victoria,’ ‘ Russian Heroes and Meroines,' &c. 
Fully Iliustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


LIVES OF THE BRITISH SCULPTORS. 


From the Earliest Days to Sir Francis Chantrey. 
Bv E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of ‘ The 


Lives of British Architects.’ With numerous I]lustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


‘(NEW NOVELS. 
THE SENSATION OF THE PARIS SEASON. 
MARIE-CLAIRE. 


By MARGUERITE AUDOUX, Translated from the 
French by JOHN N. RAPHAEL. With an Introduction by 
ARNOLD BENNETT. Twelfth Thousand. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STRAITS OF POVERTY. 
By BLLA MACMAHON, Author of ‘ An Elderly Person,’ 


nima,’ ‘Oxendale,’ ‘ Fancy O’Brien,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 68, 
Second Edition. 


THE OLD DANCE MASTER. 


By WM. ROMAINE PATERSON (Benjamin Swift), 
Author of ‘ Nancy Noon,’ ‘ The Death Man,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILSON’S. 


By DESMOND COKE. Author of ‘The Bending of a 
Twig,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


JUST TO GET MARRIED. 
By CICELY HAMILTON, Author of ‘ Diana of Dobson's, 


‘ Marriage as a Trade,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE STRAIGHT ROAD. 
By GLADYS MENDL. Crown 8vo, és, 


THE SPIDER OF ST. AUSTIN’S. 
By NORMANDY VENNING. 








London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 
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MR. LANE’S 
FORM FOUR 


Mr. JOHN LANE begs to announce (with 
apologies to Mr.Lloyd George) that he has 
prepared a new Form Four for a Referendum. 
The new Form Four is essentially a simple 
affair: the introduction of four new writers 
to the country. Every reader of these works 
is entitled publicly to record his opinion on 
any and every occasion. There are no per- 
plexing conditions, and the prices as stated 
below will be scrupulously adhered to. 


I. A New Thinker FREDERICK JAMESON 
ART’S ENIGMA 
II. A New Novelist IDA WILD 
ZOE THE DANCER 


III. A New Satirist DANIEL CHAUCER 
THE SIMPLE LIFE, LIMITED 


IV. ANew 7. HENRY LAW WEBB 


oO Nature 


THE SILENCES OF THE MOON 


ART’S ENIGMA 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, price 6s. net. 
By FKEDERICK JAMESON 


‘This very able book of Mr. Jameson’s is one for every- 
body interested in art, and nobody will read it without some 
profit as well as pleasure.”—E. F. &., in Westminster Gazette. 


ZOE THE DANCER 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Just Out. By IDA WILD 


THE SIMPLE LIFE, 
LIMITED 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By DANIEL CHAUCER 

































“We have seldom come across in our reading a satire so 
7 and a sympathy so human blended in the same 
ook. A genuine work of art. It is a complete modern 
novel—lively, amusing, and at the same time profuse in the 
el of human nature.””’—Miss Violet Hunt in Daily 
Chronicle. 


THE SILENCES OF 
THE MOON 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 

Just Gut. By HENRY LAW WEBB 

The author, a Shropshire lad, has only recently left Cam- 
bridge, and his book contains the wisdom of the intuitions of 
youth. The Publisher, without hesitation, claims that this 
book will be hailed as a modern classic. There has been no 
such fine piece of writing since “‘ Apologia Difidentis,”’ but its 
purpose is deeper than that of Mr. Compton Leith’s book, for 
many will accept the author’s communion with Nature in the 
“Silences of the Moon” as a new religion; indeed, no one 
can read this little book without feeling that death has been 
robbed of some of its sting. Mr Webb is an interesting link 
with the past, for he is the nephew of the famous Captain 
Webb, the Channel Swimmer, who never took a voyage with- 
out a copy of Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy” in his pocket. Is this 
another instance of casting bread upon the waters? 


N.B.—The Publisher feels apologetic towards his Authors 
and the sensitive critics for the unusual form of his announee- 
ment, but an eminent Divine in the XVIIIth cenlury protested 
against the devil having all the best tunes in his service, and 
we in the XXth century see no no reason why costly and cunning 
advertising should be sacred to pille and soap. The very 
nature ef these beoks is such that without .the publisher's 
“*knavish tricks” these works might only be known to the 
fitful few. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDOK, W. 
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The Individualisation of Punishment. By Raymond 
Saleilles. (Heinemann. 16s. net.) 

Criminal Sociology. By Enrico Ferri. (Heinemann. 20s. 
net.) 

Penal Philosophy. By Gabriel Tarde. (Heinemann. 20s. 
net.) 

The New Social Democracy. By J. H. Harley. (King. 6s. 
net.) 

Unemployment Insurance. By J. G. Gibbon. (King.) 


England’s Foundation: Agriculture and the State. 
Saxon Mills. Preface by the Earl of Denbigh. 
1s. net.) 

Capture in War on Land and Sea. By Dr. Hans Wehberg. 
Preface by J. M. Robertson, M.P. (King. 5s. net.) 
Land Problems and National Welfare. By Christopher 

Turnor. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Servian People: Their Past Glory and Their Destiny. 

By Prince Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich, in collaboration 


By J. 
(King. 


with Princess lLazarovich-Hrebelianovich. (Werner 
Laurie. 2 vols. 24s. net.) 

The Worker and the State: A Problem in Education for 
Industrial Workers. By Arthur D. Dean. (Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net.) 

The Evolution of Sea Power. By P. A. Silburn, D.S.O. 
(Longmans. ) 


Individualism. By Warner Fite. (Longmans. 6s. 6d. net.) 

Tariff Reform, Employment, and Imperial Unity. By George 
Coates. (Longmans. 2s.) 

The Race Problem, a Study of Conditions in America. 
By W. P. Livingstone. (Sampson Low.) 

Survivals in Belief Among the Celts. By the Rev. George 
Henderson, M.A. (Maclehose.) 


War Rights on Land. By J. M. Spaight. (Macmillan.) 


Principles of Economics. By F. W. Taussig. (Macmillan. 
2 vols.) 

Child Problems. By George B. Mangold. (Macmillan. 
5s. 6d. net.) 

Proportional Representation. By John H. Humphreys. 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 

Letter on Amphibious Wars. By Brigadier-Gen. Geo. G. 
Aston. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 

An Appeal to the Nation. Prof. Albert V. Dicey. (Murray. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Irish Affairs and the Home Rule Question. By P. G. 


Cambray. (Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Economic Transition in India. By Sir Theodore Mori- 
son. (Murray. 5s. net.) 

The Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation. 
Jethro Brown, LL.D. (Murray.) 

The Position of Woman. By Miss Sheavn, Prof. J. A. 
Thomson, &c. (Nisbet. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Police and Crime in India. By Sir Edmund C. Cox. 
(Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Anomalies of the English Law. 
(Stanley Paul. 5s. net.) 

Marriage Making and Breaking. 
(Stanley Paul. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Land, the People, and the State. By Sir Gilbert Parker. 


By W. 


By S. Beach Chester. 


By Charles Tibbits. 


(Pearson. 2s. net.) 
Science and the Criminal. By C. A. Mitchell. (Pitman. 
6s. net.) 


Love and Marriage. By Ellen Key. (Putnam.) 

A Short History of the Progress of Woman’s Rights. By 
Eugene A. Hecker. (Putnam.) 

Inspired Millionaires: A Study of the Professional Point 


of View in Business. By Gerald Stanley Lee. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d net.) 

Regilding the Crescent. By F. G. Aflalo. (Secker. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

Imperial Organisation of Trade. By Geoffrey Drage. (Smith, 
Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Practical Statesmanship. By J. Ellis Barker. (Smith, 
Elder.) 


The Adolescent. By J. W. Slaughter. (Sonnenschein.) 
Contemporary Social Problems. By Prof. Achille Loria. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 
Prosperous Agriculture. 


By F. W. Wateridge. 
schein.) 


(Sonnen- 








Woman and Labour. By Olive Schreiner. (Unwin. 
net.) 

The Danger Zone of Europe. 
(Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


8s. 6d. 


By H. Charles Woods. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Mind and its Education. By George Herbert Belts. 
(Appleton. 5s. net.) 

The Servant of the Lord. By Robert Hatch Kennett, D.D. 
(Arnold. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Miracles in the New Testament. 

son. (Arnold. 3s. 6d. net.) 
St. Paul in the Light of Modern Research. 
J.R.Cohu. (Arnold. 5s. net.) 
The Ever-coming Kingdom of God. By Professor Bernhard 


By the Rev. J. M. Thomp- 


By the Rev. 


Duhm. Translated by Dr. A. Duff. (Black. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Modern Scepticism and Modern Faith. By the Rev. A. W. 
Momerie. (Blackwood. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The Scottish Pastor. By the Rev. George Anderson, B.D. 
(Blackwood. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Universal Over-Presence. 
Clarke. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Religion: The Quest of the Ideal. 
(James Clarke. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Letters to a Ministerial Son. 
(James Clarke. 2s. 6d. net.) 

An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. 
By the Rev. James Moffatt. (T. & T. Clark.) 

I. Corinthians. By the Bishop of Exeter and the Rev. 
Alfred Plummer. (T. & T. Clark.) 

The Kingdom and the Messiah. By Professor Ernest F. 
Scott. (T. & T. Clark.) 

The Eschatological Question in the Gospels, and other 


By C. H. Betts. (James 
By J. M. Hodgson, M.A. 


By a Man of the World. 


Studies in Recent New Testament Criticism. By the 
Rev. Cyril W. Emmet. (T. & T. Clark.) 
The Athanasian Creed in the Twentieth Century. By the 


Rev. R. O. P. Taylor. (T. & T. Clark.) 
The Moabite Stone: Its History, Contents, and Signifi- 
cance. By Professor W. H. Bennett. (T. & T. Clark.) 
Colossians. By Rev. S. R. Macphail. (T. & T. Clark.) 
The Christian Doctrine of Man. By Professor H. Wheeler 


Robinson. (T. & T. Clark.) 

Philosophies: Ancient and Modern.— 

Epicurus. By Professor A. E. Taylor. (Constable. 1s. 

net.) 

Early Christian Apologists. By W. H. Carslaw, D.D. 
(Dent.) 

The Onward Cry: Essays and Sermons. By Stopford 
Brooke, LL.D. (Duckworth. 6s. net.) 


At the Back of Things. Essays and Addresses. By Hugh 
B. Chapman. (Duckworth. 5s. net.) 
Studies in Theology.— 


Protestant Thought befcre Kant. By A. C. McGiffert, 


D.D. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 
A Holiday with a Hegelian. By Francis Sedlak. (Fifield. 
3s. 6d.) 


Addresses, with Questions and Answers. 
of London. (Wells, Gardner. 1s. net.) 

The Font, The Cross, and the Altar. Addresses for Holy 
Week. By the Rev. H. T. Knight. (Wells, Gardner. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

Testimonies to the Book. Collected by Frederick Sherlock. 

. (Wells, Gardner. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Onward Steps: The Incarnation and its Practical Teaching. 
By Elizabeth Wordsworth. (Wells, Gardner. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

A Mirror of Divine Comfort. By the Rev. W. J. Foxell. 
(Wells, Gardner. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Beginner’s History of Philosophy. By H. E. Cushman. 
Vol. I., Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. (Harrap.) 

In the Hand of the Potter. By Harold Begbie. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Servant of God. By the Rev. W. B. Selbie, M.A. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Indwelling Spirit. By W. T. Davison, M.A., D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) : 

The Church and the Divine Order. By the Rev. Prof. John 
Oman. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


By the Bishop 
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DUCKWORTH’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 
Anglo-American Memories. 


By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 

‘Mr. Smalley has enjoyed during his long career the personal 
frie adaithp of the most distinguished men and women of Britain 
and America. His recollections cover nearly the whole of the 
gre at Victorian period.’’—British Weekly. 

“‘The author has known most people in two hemispheres for 
sixty years. The book throws a light of its own upon particular 
hours and aspects in the lives of a crowd of famous men and women. 
More even than Blowitz, Mr. Smalley was the ambassador of 
international journalism. The exalted official world, usually in- 
accessible to most of their profession, was always open 
Has the arresting quality of personal conversation.’’—The Observer. 

With a Portrait, 12s. 6d. net 








_ STOPFORD BROOKE'S NEW WORK. 


The Onward Cry 


By STOPFORD A. iene. LL.D. 
With a Photogravure Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


interpreters of Life and the 
Modern Spirit. 


BY ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 
Critical Essays on Meredith, Maeterlinck, Ibsen, Wilde and Shaw. 
With a Portrait of Meredith by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Wust Published. 


Mark Twain. 


By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 

With Photographs by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (March 9th. 
The publication of these two books by Dr. Henderson intro- 
duces a new critic, who, it is thought, is original in the choice 
of his subjects, and also in his method « of treatment. 


A New Volume in “ Studies in ‘Theology ‘9: * Series. 
Protestant Thought 
Before Kant. 


By A. C. McGIFFERT. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Volumes already published in the Series are:— 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A., Archdeacon of Ely. 

FAITH. By the Rev. Canon INGE, D.D. 

A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Professor A. 8. PEAKE, D.D. 

ae ay we RELIGION. By the Rev. HASTINGS RASH- 
DA L 

REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. By Professor ORR, D.D. 

2s. . net a volume. 
_4 Descriptive List of the Series will be sent Post Free. 








As cts of Life 
Medizeval Sicily et 
By CECILIA WARN. 
With 74 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
‘A valuable contribution to our knowledge of Sicilian life 
_ art during the most characteristic period of the history of the 
island.’ ’—Morning Post. 


AN IMPORTANT RE-ISSUE. 
The Library of Art. 


Edited by Mrs. 8S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 
Republication of this Standard Series in a 
New Style at a Popular _Price. 
5s. net a Volume. 

Size 7jin. by 5jin., Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with very 
many Illustrations. 

The re-publication of this standard series at five shillings a 
volume is in the nature of a publishing event, as it is incon- 
testably the most authoritative library of art criticism ever 
planned. All schools and periods are represented, but only the 
greatest masters emerge as biographers. The rest are treated in 
relation to their fellows and forerunners as incidents of a develop- 
ment. In this way it is hoped that the series reflects the sub- 
ce in its true proportions more closely than has been attempted 
1itherto. 

TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 
A full List of Titles will be sent on application, or can be seen at a 
Booksellers. 





NOW READY. 


THE LA TEST FICTION. 
Richard Harding Davis's New Volume. 


Once Upon a Time. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s 


The Witch Ladder. 


A Tale of Somerset by E. 8. TYLEE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Weak Woman. 


A Novel by W. H. DAVIES, Author of * * Beggars.” 


The Polar Star. 


A Novel by LADY HELEN FORBES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Faithful Failure. 


By ROSAMOND NAPIER, Author of ‘‘ The Heart of a Gypsy.’’ 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London. 


From Messrs. ROUTLEDGE’S SPRING LIST. 

















Forthcoming Volume in the New Universal Library. 
THE EARLY ESSAYS OF AUGUSTE COMTE 


Edited under the direction of the Positivist Society. With a 
Preface by FREDBRIC HARRISON. Pott 8vo, cloth, Is. net; 
leather, 1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net. 








A NEW DICTIONARY OF STATISTICS: a 
Complement to the Fourth Edition of 
MULHALL’S “ Dictionary of Statistics.” 


By AUGUSTUS D. WEBB, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.8.S. Super royal 8vo, 

half bound, extra, 21s. net. 

Mr. Webb follows Mulhall in construction, bringing the infor 
mation down to the latest available dates in each department, and 


improves considerably on Mulhall’s methods of reference, arrange- 
ment, etc. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
LOCAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


By JOHN E. MORRIS, D.Litt.Oxford, F.R.Hist.S., and HUMFREY 

JUKDAN, B.A.Cantab. With 64 LIliustrations Keproduced from 

Photographs. 74 by 5in., xvi.-400 pages, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. net 

Contents :—Pre-Celtic and Celtic Britain—Roman Britain—Anglo- 
Saxon England—Norman England—Medieval England and Wales— 
Medieval &ngland and Scotland—Medieval Ecclesiastical England— 
Commercial and Industrial Ergland—Domestic England—Tudor and 
Stuart and Later England. 

This Volume meets the requirements of the Board of Education, 
Circular 599, ‘“‘On the Teaching of History in Schools,’ and will be 
of great interest to the general reader. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF EUROPE (MEDIE- 
VAL): From the Fall of the Roman Empire 
to the Fall of the Eastern Empire. 


By CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, M.A., Burnett-Fletcher Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Aberdeen. 74 by Sin., 
xvi.-288 pages, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 





Thackeray and Dickens Centenaries, 


A THACKERAY DICTIONARY: the Scenes 
and Characters of the Novels and Short 
Stories Alphabetically Arranged. 


By I. GILBERT MUDGE and M. EARL SEARS. 9 by 6in., xlvi.- 
304 pages, cloth extra, gilt, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 

Unilorm with a DICKENS VICTIUNARY, by ALEX. 8. PHILIP; 
and A DICTIONAKY OF THE CHAKACTERS IN THE WAVERLEY 
NOVELS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, by M. F. A. HUSBAND, B.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLOURS. 


By G. LINDSAY JOHNSON. With Coloured Plates and Text 
Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


SELLING SCHEMES: a Manual for Retail 


Traders. 
_ MAX RITIENBERG. illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 


THROUGH PERSIA IN DISGUISE, with 


Reminiscences of the Indian Mutiny. 
By Colonel CHARLES E. STEWART, C.B., C.M.G., C.LE., late 5th 
Punjab Infantry and H.M. Consul-General at Udessa. Edited 
from his Diaries by BASIL STEWART. With 17 Full-page Illus- 
trations (2 in colours), 2 Maps, and Textual Illustrations. 9 by 6in 
_Xxiv. 430 ) pages, cloth extra, , gilt, 1 15s. net. 


THE PLAYS AND POEMS ( OF GEORGE 
CHAPMAN: The Tragedies. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by THOMAS MARC PAR- 

RKOTT, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature at Princeton Uni- 

versity. 8 by 5in., xiv.-730 pages, cloth extra, gilt, 6s 

Uniform with THE WORKS OF SIR JOHN SUCKLING IN 
PROSE AND VERSE, by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., xviit.- 
424 pages; and THE POEMS OF CYNEWULF, Translated into Eng- 
lish Prose by Cc. W. KENNEDY, Ph.D., xil. 348 pages. 


Forthcoming Volumes in the 7/6 net 
Country Books. 
Also half-morocco, gilt, 10s. 6d. net each. 


ALPINE PLANTS OF EUROPE, with Cultural 
Hints. 


By H. STUART THOMPSON, F.L.S. With 48 Coloured Plates. 


BRITISH FUNGI. 


By GEORGE MASSEE, of the Kew Gardens. With 40 Coloured 
Plates by Miss MASSEE. 


BRITISH TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Edited by E. T. COOK, Author of “Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens,” ete. Fully Illustrated. 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH NATURE. 


By W. J. CLAXTON. With Coloured Plates and other Illustrations 
by M. UMFREVILLE CLARKE. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS Limited, London, E. C. 
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Factors of Faith in Immortality. By the Rev. Prof. James 
Denney, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 

Studies in the Highest Thought. By A. T. Schofield, M.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

The Cardinal Elements of the Christian Faith. By the Rev. 
Prof. D. S. Adams, B.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

In a Wonderful Order. By the Rev. J. Howard Swinstead, 
M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Analysed Bible. By the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 
The Book of Genesis. (Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

The Education of Christ. By Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
D.C.L. (Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. net.) 

Religions and Philosophies of the East. By J. M. Kennedy. 
(Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 


The Resurrection and Modern Thought. By W. Sparrow 


Simpson. (Longmans. 15s. net.) 

Principles of Anglicanism. By Frederick Joseph Kinsman. 
(Longmans. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Religion of the Englishman. By Rev. H. F. B. Mackay, 
M.A. (Longmans. ls. net.) 

Prayer and Practice. By the Rev. E. E. Holmes. (Long- 
mans. 26. 6d. net.) 

The Trinity. By the Rev. Francis J. Hall. (Longmans. 
6s.) 

Essays. By the Rev. Henry Ignatius Dudley Ryder. (Long- 
mans.) 

Christ in the Church. By the Rev. Robert Hugh Benson. 
(Longmans. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Primitive Catholicism. By Mgr. Pierre Batiffol. (Long- 
mans.) 


Divine Transcendence and its Reflection in Religious Author- 
ity. By the Rev. J. R. Illingworth. (Macmillan.) 
The Revelation of the Son of God. By the Rev. E. A. 
Edghill. (Macmillan.) 

The Tria] of Our Faith. By Thomas Hodgkin. (Macmillan.) 

Truth in Religion. By the Rev. Dugald Macfadyen. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Creative Evolution. By Henri Bergson. (Macmillan.) 

The Nature of Personality. By the Rev. Wm. Temple. 
(Macmillan.) 

A Short History of Ethics. 
(Macmillan. ) 

The Psychology of Education. 


By Reginald A. P. Rogers. 


By J. Welton. (Macmillan.) 


Introduction to Philosophy. By Wm. Jerusalem. (Mac- 
millan. 6s. 6d. net.) 

The Essentials of Character. By Prof. Edward O. Sisson 
(Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 


The Christ of History in the Light of To-Day. By the Rev. 
F. W. Grist. (Melrose. 9s. net.) 

Isaiah. By G. W. Wade, D.D. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Mysticism. By Evelyn Underhill. (Methuen. 15s. net.) 

Faith and Experience. By Arthur Chandler. (Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Body and Mind. By William McDougall, M.B. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Captains and Comrades in the Faith. By the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. (Murray. 6s. net.) 

Some Principles of Liturgical Reform. 
D.D. (Murray.) 

Prophecy: Jewish and Christian. By the Very Rev. Henry 
Wace, D.D. (Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Life, Death, and Immortality. By the Rev. W. O. E. 
Oesterley, D.D. (Murray.) 

A Chinese Quietist. Translated by Lionel Giles, M.A. 
(Murray, 2s. net.) 

The Four Gospels Unified. By the Rev. Horace J. Oossar. 
(Nisbet. 5s.) 
Modern Views of the Bible. 
(Ouseley. 2s. net.) 
Idealism: Possible and Impossible. 
(Ouseley. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

The Coptic Version of the Gospels in the Sahidic Dialect. 
(Oxford University Press. 3 vols.) 

John The Presbyter and The Fourth Gospel. By Dom John 
Chapman. (Oxford University Press.) 

Kant’s Asthetic. Translated by J. C. Meredith. 
University Press.) 

Justice and Happiness. By W. Benett. (Oxford University 
Press.) 


By W. H. Frere, 


By the Rev. P. A. Ellis. 
By Alice Blundell. 


By W. Sanday. 


(Oxford 
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Shrewsbury School Sermons. By D. B. Kittermaster. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


The Prayer Book Dictionary. Edited by the Rev. Canon 


Harford and the Rev. Canon Morley Stevenson. Preface 
by the Bishop of Liverpool. (Pitman. 25s. net.) 

The Natural History of Religious Feeling. By the Rev. 
Isaac A. Cornelison. (Putnam.) 

The Book of Exodus. A Devotional Commentary. By the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer. (Religious Tract Society. 2s.) 


Explanation of the Rule of St. Augustine. 
Victor. (Sands. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Gains and Losses: Or Easter and Lent. 
Edinburgh. (Robert Scott. 1s. net.) 

Daily Teachings for the Christian Year. 
arranged by the Bishop of Edinburgh. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The Commonwealth of the Redeemed. By the Rev. T. G. 
Selby. (Robert Scott. 3s. 6d. net.) 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. H. G. Grey. 
(Robert Scott. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Problem of Unity. By the Rev. Prebendary Webb 
Peploe and others. (Robert Scott. 1s. 6d. net.) 

On Freedom. By G. Locker Lampson, M.P. (Smith, Elder. 
6s. net.) 

Thought and Things. 
3 vols.) 

Physiological Psychology. 
nenschein.) 

A Chinese Appeal to Christendom Concerning Christian 
Missions. (Watt. 5s. net.) 

[he Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient East. By 


By Hugh of St. 
By the Bishop of 


Selected and 
(Robert Scott. 


By J. M. Baldwin. (Sonnenschein. 


Vol. II. By W. Wundt. (Son- 


Prof. Alfred Jeremias. (Williams & Norgate. 2 vols. 
256. net.) 

The Truth of Religion. By Dr. Rudolf Eucken. (Williams & 
Norgate. 12s. 6d. net.) 


The Stability of Truth. 


By Prof. David Starr Jordan. 
(Williams & Norgate. 


3s.) 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Up the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena. By H. J. 


Mozans. (Appleton. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Along the Andes and Down the Amazon. By H. J. Mozans. 
(Appleton. 128. 6d. net.) 

The Obvious Orient. By Albert Bushnell Hart. (Appleton. 


6s. net.) 


Spindrift and Sand-Drift. An Account of a Tour to South 


Africa. By Marshall N. Goold. (Allen. 3s. 6d.) 
Eighteen Years in Uganda and East Africa. By the Right 
Rev. Alfred R. Tucker. (Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Deeside. Described by Robert Anderson. Painted by William 
Smith, Jun. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Moscow. Described by Henry M. Grove. 
Haenen. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Cape Peninsula. Described by Réné Juta. 
A. Westhofen. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

An Eastern Miscellany. By the Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
(Blackwood. 10s. 6d. net.) 

What America Is Doing. By Annette M. 
(Blackwood. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Letters from India. By Lady Wilson. 


Painted by F. de 


Painted by 


B. Meakin. 


(Blackwood.) 


Barbarous Mexico. By John Kenneth Turner. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The New Garden of Canada. By F. A. Talbot. (Cassell, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Truth About Egypt. By J. Alexander. (Cassell, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Truth About Spain. By G. H. B. Ward. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Italy: The Magic Land. By Lilian Whiting. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Across the Roof of the World. A Record of Sport and Travel 
through Kashmir, Gilgit, Hunza, the Pamir, Chinese 
Turkestan, Mongolia, and Siberia. By Lieut. P. T. 
Etherton, F.R.G.S. (Constable. 16s. net.) 

Adventure, Sport, and Travel on the Tibetan Steppes. An 
Account of the Travels of C. H. Mears and J. A. Brooke. 
By W. N. Fergusson. (Constable. 16s. net.) 

From Hausaland to Egypt. By H. Karl Kumm. (Constable. 
16s. net.) 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
FIRST SPRING LIST. 





READY. 


WHAT AMERICA IS DOING. Letters from 
The New World. By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN, 
Author of ‘‘In Russian Turkestan,” etc., etc. los. 6d. net. 

THE NEW SPIRIT IN EGYPT. By H. 
HAMILTON FYFE, Author of ‘‘ Annals of our Time,” 
etc. 5s. net. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEA. An 
Historical Account of the Claims of England to the 
Dominion of the British Seas, and of the Evolution of 
the Territorial Waters: with special reference to the 
Rights of Fishing and the Naval Salute. By T. 
WEMYSS FULTON, Lecturer on the Scientific Study 
of Fisheries Problems, The University, Aberdeen. 
With Charts and Maps. 25s. net. 

MODERN SCEPTICISM AND MODERN 
FAITH. By Dr. MOMERIE. 3s. 6d. net. 

ROWTON HOUSE RHYMES. By 
MACKENZIE, Author of ‘* Poems,” 
etc. 3S. net. 

SECOND EGBITION, 


COLLECTED POEMS. By ALFRED NOYES. 


In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


W. A. 
* Rosemary,” 





SHORTLY. 


AN EASTERN MISCELLANY, By the EARL 
OF RONALDSHAY, M.P., Author of ‘* On the 
Outskirts of Empire in Asia,” etc. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE TREASURY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Chapters of Ancient Egyptian History and Archae- 


ology. By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL, Author of 
‘“Tne Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of 
Egypt,” etc. With Illustrations. 7s. 64. net. 


LETTERS FROM INDIA. By LADY WILSON. 

A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. By the 
Right Hon. Sir H. MORTIMER DURAND, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I., K.C.LE. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By 
ANDREW LANG, Author of ‘A History of Scotland 
from the Roman Occupation.” 5s. net. 

A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
From the Days before the ’45 to those within Living 
Memory. By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 
With Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CRITICISM. By 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D,, 
(Aberd.), Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ELEMENTSOF BRITISH FORESTRY. 
A Handbook for Forest Apprentices. By JOHN 
NISBET, D.C., Auther of * The Forester.” - 


FicTion. 6s. 
READY, 


DOLORES. By I. COMPTON-BURNETT. 

THE LORD DOLLAR. (Don Dinero.) By 
HARPER CURTIS. 

SHORTLY. 

THE GENERAL PLAN. By EDMUNDCANDLER, 
Author of ** The Mantle of the East.” 

OH! FOR AN ANGEL. By MARGUERITE 
CURTIS, Author of “ The Bias” and ‘‘ Marcia—A 
Transcript from Life.” 


THE GREEN WAVE OF DESTINY. By 


., PHILIPPA BRIDGES, Author of ‘‘An_ Incident 
by the Way ” in Blackwood. 
IN FANCY’S MIRROR. By VIOLET A. 


SIMPSON, Author of “A Bonnet Conspirator,” etc, 


PETER’S PROGRESS. By CHRISTOPHER 
HEATH. 

THE PRICE OF EMPIRE. By E. HOBART- 
HAMPDEN. 

KAPAK,. By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD. 


THE SINISTER NOTE, By A. WHISPER, 
‘* Author of ** Black Mark,” ‘‘ King and Captive.” 
RUTH WERDESS, FATHER O’HARALAN, 
AND SOME NEW CHRISTIANS. An Anglo-Irish 
Tale. By JOHN ZACHARY FITZGERALD. 
FOR KIRK AND KING. By J. A. MACRAE. 
NINETY-EIGHT AND SIXTY YEARS 
AFTER. By ANDREW JAMES. 3s. 6d. 
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Cambridge 
University Press 


The Authorised Version of the 
English Bible 1611 


Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, MA., Vice- 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. In five volumes. 

“‘In the present handsome edition we have a 
literally accurate reprint of the first issue. The 
charm of the edition arises partly from the fact 
that, what with the old-world spelling and even 
occasionally misspelling, we are now more than 


Crowr 8vo ever enabled to read the Jacobean Bible as a 


from masterpiece of English literature with a full 
4s 6d net consciousness of the age and atmosphere in 
per vol which it was written. . .. Mr. Aldis Wright 


has aimed at restoring to us ‘the noblest ex- 
ample of the English tongue’ as it was origin- 
ally shaped and given to the world. It was an 
excellent idea, and has been excellently carried 
out.”"—Datly News 


The Drama to 1642 


Volumes V and VI of the Cambridge History of 
English Literature. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., 
Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 
“It may be doubted if any better proof of 
the existence of able and well co-ordinated criti- 
cal effort has been produced in the past half- 


Royal 8vo century than is supplied by the last two vol- 
Buckram umes, entitled ‘The Drama to 1642,’ added to 
9s net the Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Half-morocco . . The production as a whole will be of rare 
158 net value to all students and lovers of English Liter- 
each ature. ... The reader is like a lover of beautiful 


scenery who is introduced to an interesting and 
wonderful country by the ablest and most enter- 
taining of guides.’’"—Manchester Courier 


About Edwin Drood 


By HENBY JACKSON, O.M., Litt.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College. Cambridge. 

“[Dr. Jackson’s] work, which is marked by 
the neatness and precision of algebra, is a lucid 
summing-up of the problem as it stands, with 
innumerable references to previous ‘ solutions’ 
of the mystery. I+ is not an attempt to add to 
what Dickens has left us, but to make clear and 
definite the twenty-three extant chapters, and 
to elucidate certain details regarding them... . 
At the end of his most attractive study, ‘ H.J.’ 
sums up judicially. No Dickensian can 
afford to miss this painstaking book and its 
clever reasoning.’’—Westminster Gazette 


Large and Small Holdings 
A Study of English Agricultural Economics. By 
HERMANN LEVY, Ph.D., Professor of Economies in 
the University of Heidelberg.. Translated by RUTH 
KENYON. Ready shortly. 


The author of this book has made a point 
of working out this special problem of agricul- 
tural economy on the broadest possible lines. 
He divides his subject into two parts; in the 
first of these he deals with the development of 
the large farm system and the decay of the small 
holding; the second is devoted to the economics 
of large and small holdings et the present day. 
He paid a special visit to England in the summer 
of 1910 in order to study on the spot the work- 
ing of the Small Holdings Act of 1908. 


The Latest Age 


Volume XII of The Cambridge Modern History. 
Planned by the late LORD ACTON, LL.D. Edited 
by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, 
Litt.D., and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 


“This is a most valuable work. It contains 
a@ very full bibliography; it is well indexed; it 
is most useful for all writers and thinkers. 
How often one wants to know about events that 
have taken place within the last three decades 
and cannot find the needful volume. Well, here 
it all is: all about South America, Italy, Holland, 
Germany, Ireland and the Home Rule move- 
ment, France, China, the Great Eastern expedi- 
tions, South Africa, Egypt and Turkey, and 
Japan, in one trustworthy, lucid tome.” 
Observer 


The Encyclopedia Britannica 
Eleventh edition. 28 volume: of 960 pages each— 
containing 40,000 articles, 7,500 illustrations, plates and 
maps—and an index volume of 500,000 references. 

The eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is an entirely new work founded 
upon a fresh survey of the world in every de- 
partment of knowledge. The employment of 
India paper makes light and slender volumes; 


Demy 8vo 
4enet 


Royal 8vo 
10s 6d net 


Royal 8vo 
168 net 


Subscription 
pr ces from 


158 10d in this form the complete 29 volumes occupy a 
per vol width of only 28 inches. A prospectus, with 
specimen pages and price list, will be sent on 

ap Dlication. 
London Cambridge University Press Fetter Lane 
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Palaces of Britain. Edited by Robert 8. Rait. 
English Episcopal Palaces: Province of York. (Constable. 
6s. net.) 
Royal Palaces of England. 
Coast Scenery of North Devon. 
(Dent.) 
Sinai in Spring: Or The Best Desert in the World. By 
M. J. Rendall. (Dent.) 
Siren Land. By Norman Douglas. 


(Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 
By E. A. Newall Arber. 


(Dent.) 


Historical Guide to London. By G. R. 8. Taylor. (Dent.) 

Amurath to Amurath. By Gertrude Lothian Bell. (Heine- 
mann. 16s. net.) 

The Voyage of the “Why Not?’’ in the Antarctic. By Dr. 
Jean Charcot. (Hodder & Stoughton. 20s. net.) 


Turkestan: The Heart of Asia. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 

The Golden Land. 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

Australian Impressions. By Archibald Marshall. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

My Half Century in China. By the Ven. Archdeacon Moule, 
B.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

An English Woman’s Twenty-Five Years in Tropical Africa. 
By George Hawker. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

My Balkan Tour. By Roy Trevor. (Lane. 21s. net.) 

The Land of Teck and Its Surroundings. By the Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould. (Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Famous Castles and Palaces of Italy. By E. B. d’Auvergne. 
(Werner Laurie. 15s. net.) 

Old English Towns. By Elsie M. Lang. 
6s. net.) 

“ Cathedral ’’ Series— 


By William Eleroy Curtis. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


By Arthur E. Copping. (Hodder & 


(Werner Laurie. 


The Cathedrals of Northern France. By T. Francis 
Bumpus. (Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 


The Cathedrals and Churches of Central Italy. 

Francis Bumpus. (Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 

A Saga of the “Sunbeam.’’ By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
(Longmans.) 

Sketches of Deal, Walmer, and Sandwich. 
John Lewis Roget. (Longmans.) 

The Roman Wall in Scotland. By George Macdonald, LL.D. 
(Maclehose.) 

Man and Beast in Eastern Ethiopia. 
(Macmillan. ) 

The Baganda. By the Rev. John Roscoe, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

The Naga Tribes of Manipur. By T. C. Hodson. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Sport in the Nilgiris. By F. W. F. Fletcher. 

Home Life in Holland. By D. 8S. Meldrum. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Home Life in Russia. By Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By T. 


By the late 


By J. Bland-Sutton. 


(Methuen. 


Impressions of Mexico with Brush and Pen. By Mary 
Barton. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Auvergne and Its People. By Frances M. Gostling. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Belgians At Home. By Clive Holland. (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

A Roman Pilgrimage. By R. Ellis Roberts. (Methuen. 


10s. 6d. net.) 


The West Riding of Yorkshire. By Joseph F. Morris. 


(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Berkshire. By F. G. Brabant. (Methuen 2s. 6d. net.) 

Wiltshire. By Frank R. Heath. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Swiss Mountain Climbs. By George D. Abraham. (Mills & 
Boon. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Egypt As We Knew It. By E. L. Butcher. (Mills & Boon. 
5s. net.) 

Rambles in Ireland. By Robert Lynd. (Mills & Boon. 
6s. net.) 

Rambles in the Black Forest. By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills & 
Boon. 6s.) 


Rambles in the French Chateau Country. 
Gostling. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

Castes and Tribes of Eastern India. 
(Murray.) 

Nooks and Corners of Yorkshire. By J. S. Fletcher. (Nash.) 

The Duke of Connaught’s South African Tour. By Hamilton 
Fyfe. (Nash. 10s. 6d.) 


By Frances M. 


By Sir Herbert Risley. 


(Macmillan.) 





| 


Scrambles in Storm and Sunshine among the Swiss and 
English Alps. By E. Elliot Stock. (Ouseley. 6s. net.) 
Letters from Finland. By Rosalind Travers. (Kegan Paul.) 
The Fair Dominion: A Record of Canadian Impressions and 
Observations. By R. E. Vernede. (Kegan Paul.) 
Through Italy by Rail. By Douglas Sladen. (Kegan Paul.) 
Via Rhodesia. By Charlotte Mansfield. (Stanley Paul. 
16s. net.) 
Spain Re-visited: A Summer Holiday in Galicia. By C. 
Gaequoine Hartley. (Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 
A Winter Holiday in Portugal. By Captain Granville 
Baker. (Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Roman Footprints in Provence. By A. 8. Forrest. 
Paul. 6s. net.) 
The Argentine Republic. Its History, Physical Features, 
Natural History, Government, Productions, &e. By 
A. Stuart Pennington. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Dominion of Canada. By W. L. Griffith. (Pitman. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Countries and Peoples Series.— 
Turkey of the Ottomans. By Lucy M. Garnett. 
Belgium of the Belgians. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
(Pitman. 6s. net each.) 
Little Cities of Italy. By André Maurel. 
Empires of the Far East. 
Richards. 24s. net.) 
Mediterranean Moods: Footnotes of Travel in the Islands 
of Mallorca, Menorca, Ibiza, and Sardinia. By J. E. 
Crawford Flitch. (Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Grant Allen’s Historical Guides.— 
Classical Rome. By Stuart Jones. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
Through Persia in Disguise, with Reminiscences of the 


(Stanley 


(Putnam.) 


By Lancelot Lawton. (Grant 


(Grant Richards. 


Indian Mutiny. By Col. Chas. E. Stewart, C.B. (Rout- 
ledge. 15s. net.) 

Nooks and Corners of Old England. By Allan Fea. 
(Secker. 5s. net.) 

Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots. A Civil Servant’s 


Recollections and Impressions of Thirty-seven Years of 
Work and Sport in the Central Provinces and Bengal. 
By Sir Andrew H. L. Fraser. (Seeley. 18s. net.) 

An Unknown People in an Unknown Land. An account of 
the Life and Customs of the Sengua Indians of the 


Paraguayan Chaco. By W. Barbrooke Grubb. Edited 
by H. 7. Morrey Jones. (Seeley. 16s. net.) 
Seventeen Years Among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo. By Edwin 


H. Gomes. Introduction by Perham. 
(Seeley. 16s. net.) 

The Danube with Pen and Pencil. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

Argentine Plains and Andine Glaciers. 
(Unwin. 14s. net.) 


the Rev. J. 
By Capt. B. G. Baker. 


By Walter Larden. 


The Argentine in the Twentieth Century. By Albert B 
Martinez. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Finland To-day. By George Renwick. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


Java, Sumatra, and the other Island of the Dutch East 
Indies. By A. Cabaton. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Brazil. By Pierre Denis. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Romantic California. By Ernest Peixotto. (Unwin. 
net.) 

The South Wales Coast. By Ernest Rhys. (Unwin. 6s. net.) 


10s. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS. 


Every Boy’s Book of Railways and Steamships. 
Protheroe. (Religious Tract Society. 5s.) 
The Heroism of Lancelot. By Jeanie Ferry. 
Tract Society. 2s. 6d.) 
The Heart of a Friend. By Florence Willmot. 
Tract Society. 1s. 6d.) 
Netta: Two Boys and a Bird. 
(Religious Tract Society. 1s.) 
Leisure Hour Library— 
A Houseful of Girls. By Mrs. Jessie de Horne Vaizey. 
(Religious Tract Society.) 


By Ernest 
(Religious 
(Religious 


By H. Louisa Bedford. 


The Boy Fancier. By F. T. Barton, M.R.C.V.S. (Rout- 
ledge. 65s.) 

Pepper’s Boy’s Playbook of Science. By John Mastin, M.A. 
(Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 
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MR. FIFIELD’S NEW LIST. 


ENGLAND’S NEED IN EDUCATION. 


By J. S. KNOWLSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 




















MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 





“A suggestive and comprehensive criticism. ’—Observer. 
“A book which will be much discussed.’’—Public Opinion. 


A HOLIDAY, WITH A HEGELIAN. by 


FRANCIS SEDLAK. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 

“There are many city men interested in philosophy, and to 
these Mr. Sedla4k’s book may be cordially recommended. The author 
js an enthusiastic Hegelian, and has adopted a_ novel method to 
popularise the study of his master.’’—Financial Times 


THE ADVENTURE. By HENRY BRYAN BINNS. 


Square 8vo, 2+. 6d. net, postage 2d, 

The conjunction of beauty and death, of passion and enfranchise- 
ment, provides the underlying theme for this romantic play which 
Mr. Binns has written around a familiar episode in the Odyssey. 
The play has been accepted for early production in London. 


THE THIRD ROAD, and other Poems. 
By KATHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE. 2nd Edition, 
Is. net. postage 14d. 
“We welcome in Miss Greene a new poet .. unquestionably en- 
dowed with the true singing voice.’"—Daily Telegraph. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL SOCIETY. By 
EDWARD CARPENTER. 34. net, by post 34d. 


STATE SOCIALISM & ANARCHISM. 
By B. R. TUCKER. New Edition with Postscript. 3d. 
net, by post 34d. 
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GHE  ® 
INCVARD 


MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


LONDON: A.C.FIFIELD. 13 CLIFFORD'S INN. €.G. 


MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEW BOOKS 


FOURTH EDITION (5TH THOUSAND). REVISED. WITH | 
LARGE SUPPLEMENT (pp. xvi + 508), Pott 4to, 8s. net. 


A Guide to the Best Historical Novels 
and Tales. By JoNnATHAN NIELD. [Shortly. 


The Diary of Dr. John William Polidori 
(1816) relating to Byron, Shelley, &c. 
Edited and Elucidated by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSETTI. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 

New Book by the Author of ‘‘ The Views of Christopher.” 


Mrs. Alfred Trench. 











2s. 6d. net. 
[In the Press, 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[In preparation. 
New Volumes in the ‘Vigo Cabinet’ Series. 
Royal l6mo. Cloth ls. 6d. net, wrappers ls. net. 

Nomad Songs. 

Sylva. By THomas Howitt Mason. 

Angels and Symbols. By A. V. Monrcomery, 

Songs of the Birds. By Iva Norman. 

Verses. By BLANCHE EDWaRDs. 


The Song of a Tramp and other Poems. 
By CONSTANCE MORGAN. 


Confessional and other Poems. By 
WILFRID THORLEY. {With Preface by MAauRIcE HEWLETT. 
New Volume in the “Satchel” Series. 


Flints and Flashes. By E. H. Visiak. With 
Introduction by A. L. Littgy. F'’cap. 8vo. Cloth Is. 6d, 
net, wrappers Is. net. 


F’cap 8vo. 


Canzoni of Ezra Pound. 


By IsABEL CLARKE. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY 
DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


Medium 8vo, xii + 632 pages. Illustrated. 16s, net. 
Ready Middie of March. 


WILLIAM PITT AND 
NATIONAL REVIVAL 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 


In this work Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE (well-known 
as the author of what has been pronounced by a 
reviewer in the Times as ‘‘the best life of Napoleon 
yet published”) has produced the first portion of 
what may eventually prove to be the best life of 
Napoleon's great political antagonist, the younger 
Pitt. Dr. Rose has made diligent use of the hitherto 
unexplored archives in the Public Record Office, 
and has had the advantage of numerous unprinted 
letters in the possession of private owners whose 
ancestors were connected with Pitt. 





The Art Galleries of Europe. 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6g. net each. 
New Volume. 
THE ART OF THE MUNICH GALLERIES. 


By FLORENCE JEAN ANSELL and FRANK ROY 
FRAPRIE, 8.M., F.R.P.S. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES 





1847-1911 
“*The New Series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which judicious 
bookbuyers have long learned to keep a careful eye.”— ATHENAUM, 


NEW AND FORTHCONING VOLUMES. 
NOW READY. 3s. 6d. 


THE ROMAN JOURNALS OF FERDINAND 
GREGOROVIUS, 1852-1874. 

Edited by FRIEDRICH ALTHAUS and Translated 

from the Second German Edition by Mrs. GUSTAVUS 

W. HAMILTON. 

“Few people, one might imagine, could have written a 
dull diary of events in Rome between 1852 and 1874; yet few 
could have combined so vivid an account of the steps in the 
struggle between old and new with so accurate a judgment of 
the forces at work, ‘and so haunting a spirit of affectionate 
reverence for the old. He loved Rome, and he understood, 
if he could not love, the Latin character. To read his journal 


is to see Papal Rome through keen but reverent eyes.’’— 
Times. 


READY SHORTLY. 2 Vols, 
BIOGRAPHIA EPISTOLAR.» 
Being the Supplement of Coleridge’s “ Biographia 


Literaria.” Edited, with numerous additional Letters, 
by ARTHUK TURNBULL. 


6d. each. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


This famous series now includes nearly 750 volumes in all 
departments of Literature. 


THE NEW CATALOGUE 
of the Libraries, with full particulars as 
to recent and forthcoming additions and 

details of 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


of a Small Standard Library, which may be 
selected at will, upon the most favourable 
terms, will be sent post free to any address. 














London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 





London: G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. | 





A New Volume by the Author of 
“ Leaves from a Life.” 


MORE LEAVES 
FROM A LIFE 


Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
(Ready about March 2ist.) 





NOOKS AND CORNERS 
OF YORKSHIRE 


By 
J. S. Fletcher. 


Same size as Baedeker’s Guides. With Maps. Sg. net. 
(April.) 


Mr. J. S. Fletcher is the acknowledged authority 
upon Yorkshire, and his new book is about the lesser- 
known haunts which are full of historical interest and 
beauty. It should be in the hands of every visitor to 
the county. 





_A NEW BOOK ON 
AFRICA 


By 
H. Hamilton Fyfe 


who accompanied T.R. H. The Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught—as special correspondent—on their 
recent tour. 


Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net. (May.) 





Ready on Thursday. Price 2s. 6d. net. A volume of 
Humorous Verse. 


SHAVINGS 


By 
Frank Richardson. 











| SIX.SHILLING FICTION. 


Ready on Thursday.. 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 
BY X. M. BOULESTIN & FRANCIS TOYE. 








Just published and selling rapidly. 


THORPE’S WAY. 
BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 
“A flashing, witty, magnetic book.”—Evening Standard 


BREAKERS OF THE LAW. 
BY A. STODART WALKER. 


‘*He deals with life, not fiction . very striking.” — 


Morning Leader. 





Ready Shortly. 
By Francis Gribble. 
By Mrs. Victor Rickard, 
By Arthur Lambton. 
By Randal Charlton. 


Double Lives 

Young Mr. Gibbs 

A Splendid Sinner 
The Bewildered Bride 





TWO-SHILLING FICTION. 











Just Published. 
The Black Spider 
The Red Symbol 
*Stranleigh’s Millions. 
Jack and Three Jills . 


By Carlton Dawe. 
By John Ironside. 
By Robert Barr. 
By F. C. Philips. 


Ready Shortly. 
The Window at the White Cat By M. R. Rinehart. 
The Wife He Never Saw . 
The Hollow Needle . 
*The Divine Fire 
*Raffles 


By Max Marcin. 

By Maurice Leblanc. 

By May Sinclair. 

By E.W. Hornung. 
"Re-issues in popular form. 

Nash’s 28. Novels are published in green cloth bindings 


with coloured picture on the cover, and are Exactly like 
6s. Novels in size, quality and appearance. 








EVELEIGH NASH, 36, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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